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OF 


"WILLIAM  III.    AND    LOUIS  XIV., 


AND    OF    THEIR   MINISTERS. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  *  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle, 
July  1.  1697. 

SIRE, 

The   Duke   d'Elbceuf  having  asked   my  per- 
mission some  days  ago  to  send  the  Sieur  Gaugy,  his 

*  Louis  Francois  de  Boufflers,  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Picardy,  the  second  son  of 
Francois  II.,  count  Boufflers  and  Cagni,  was  born  January 
10.  1644.  He  entered  the  royal  guards  as  a  cornet  in 
1663  ;  and  afterwards  exhibited  so  much  talent  in  Flanders, 
that  he  was  allowed  to  purchase,  from  the  Duke  de  Lausun, 
the  colonelcy  of  the  royal  dragoons.  In  all  the  enterprises 
of  Turenne  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  His  gallantry  at. 
the  siege  of  Luxemburg  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
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equerry,  to  Brussels,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Princess  de  Yaudemont,  his  sister,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  purchase  some  horses,  I  told  him  that  he 
might  do  so :  and,  that  the  said  Sieur  Gaugy  might 
pass  the  more  easily,  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf  proposed 
that  I  should  permit  him  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Sieur  de  Giey,  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  whose 
chateau  is  at  the  head  of  our  first  line,  who  has 
long  been  known  to  the  said  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  and 
whose  brother  is  equerry  to  M.  de  Vaudemont: 
to  this  I  consented. 

The  said  Sieurs  Gaugy  and  de  Giey,  having  re- 
turned from  their  journey  and  their  commission,  the 
Sieur  de  Giey  told  me  that  he  had  seen  my  Lord  Port- 
land *,  who  had  desired  him  to  give  me  many  com- 

of  that  city  and  province  in  J686.  In  1690  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  contributed  materially 
to  the  victory  of  Fleurus.  In  1693  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Marshal  of  France.  He  defended  Navarre,  in  1695,  against 
the  allies,  commanded  by  William  III.,  and  surrendered  the 
place,  after  having  sustained  four  assaults  and  after  four  months  of 
open  trenches.  Having  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  lie  was  arrested 
as  prisoner  of  war,  and  released  a  fortnight  after,  when  the  French 
had  consented  to  send  back  the  garrisons  of  Dixmude  and 
Diense,  pursuant  to  the  cartel.  It  was  on  this  occasion  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Portland.  Louis  XIV.,  in 
recompence  of  his  great  services,  erected  the  county  of  Cagni, 
in  Beauvaisis,  into  the  dukedom  of  Boufflers.  During  the 
following  war  he  defended  Lille  against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Prince  Eugene.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  March 
22.  1711,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

*  William,  Earl  of  Portland,  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Bentinck,  Heir  Van  Dies- 
senham,  Overyssel,  where  his  family  had  flourished  for  many  ages. 
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pli merits  from  him,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  should  be 
delighted  to  have  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
me,  for  which  purpose  he  would  willingly  come  two- 
thirds  of  the  way ;  and  that  he  requested  him  to 
give  him  an  answer,  and  not  to  mention  the  subject 
to  any  one  but  myself.  All  this  I  communicated 
to  Marshal  Villeroy,  in  order  to  have  his  opinion ; 
he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  I  should  have 
the  honour  to  give  to  your  Majesty,  by  a  special 

In  his  youth  he  was  page  of  honour  toWilliam,  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  1670  he  waited  on  him  in  England.  In  1675,  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  having  the  small-pox,  which  had  been  very  fatal  to 
his  family,  Sir  W.  Temple  has  made  this  observation  (Memoirs) 
on  Mr.  Bentinck's  care  and  assiduity.  "  I  cannot  forbear  to 
give  Monsieur  Bentinck  the  character  due  to  him,  of  the  best 
servant  I  have  known  in  princes'  or  private  families.  He 
tended  his  master  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disease,  both 
night  and  day ;  and  the  Prince  told  me,  that  whether  he  slept 
or  no,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  in  sixteen  days  and  nights,  he  never 
called  once  that  he  was  not  answered  by  Monsieur  Bentinck  as 
if  he  had  been  awake.  The  first  time  the  Prince  was  well 
enough  to  have  his  head  opened  and  combed,  Monsieur  Ben- 
tinck, as  soon  as  it  was  done,  begged  of  his  master  to  give  him 
leave  to  go  home,  for  he  was  able  to  hold  up  no  longer.  He 
did  so,  and  fell  immediately  sick  of  the  same  disease,  and  in 
great  extremity;  but  recovered  just  soon  enough  to  attend  the 
Prince  into  the  field,  where  he  was  ever  next  his  person."  On 
the  accession  of  King  William  III.  to  the  throne,  Bentinck  was 
made  groom  of  the  stole,  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy  council  on  February  13th,  1688-1689,  the  day  he  was 
proclaimed;  and  two  days  before  the  coronation,  he  was  created 
Baron  Circenster,  Viscount  Woodstock,  and  Earl  of  Portland. 
In  1696,  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  at  which  time 
he  was  also  lieutenant-general  of  his  Majesty's  forces;  for  his 
services  were  not  confined  to  the  cabinet.  He  likewise  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  on  several  occasions. 
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courier,  an  account  of  this  conversation  between 
the  Sieur  de  Giey  and  my  Lord  Portland,  and  of  the 
commission  with  which  his  Lordship  charged  him 
for  me.  And,  as  I  was  previously  very  desirous  to 
ascertain  from  the  Sieur  de  Giey,  whether  it  was 
merely  a  compliment  to  me  from  my  Lord  Port- 
land, or  whether  it  was  a  commission,  he  has  posi- 
tively assured  me  that  it  was  a  commission,  and  has 
given  me  a  certificate  to  that  effect  in  writing,  as 
your  Majesty  will  see,  by  the  annexed  memorial, 
signed  by  the  Sieur  de  Giey. 

I  shall  wait  for  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's 
orders  upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  shall  punctually 
conform. 

(ENCLOSURE.) 

June  30.  1697. 

The  undersigned  declares  that  my  Lord  Portland  sent 
for  him  on  Thursday  morning  to  the  Chateau  de  Coukel- 
berghe,  where  he  was  lodging,  and  asked  the  undersigned 
whether  he  had  seen  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  and  whether  he 
was  returning  to  the  camp?  Having  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  said  that  he  wished  me  to  present  many  com- 
pliments from  him,  and  give  many  assurances  of  his 
esteem  to  the  Marshal,  and  that  he  should  be  delighted  to 
have  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  for  which  purpose 
he  would  willingly  go  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  that  he 
requested  me  to  tell  him  so,  and  to  be  so  good  as  to  bring 
him  an  answer  ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  would  bring  it 
the  following  day.  To  this  he  said,  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  will  give  it  you  so  soon,  because  he  will  perhaps 
desire  to  communicate  first  with  the  Court;"  and,  as  I 
took  leave,  he  told  me  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  person  till 
the  Marshal  had  given  me  the  answer  which  I  was  to 

bring  him. 

(Signed)      DE  GIEY,  BARON  D'ARTIGNY. 
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LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Versailles,  July  2.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

I  received  by  the  courier,  whom  you  de- 
spatched to  me,  the  letter  which  you  wrote  on 
the  1st  of  this  month,  giving  me  an  account  of 
the  proposal  made  to  you,  on  the  part  of  my 
Lord  Portland,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  to 
Brussels  with  the  equerry  of  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf, 
to  have  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you.  I 
am  willing  that  you  should  consent  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  you  may  agree  together  on  a  rendez- 
vous, taking  all  necessary  precautions  for  your 
safety,  and  repairing  to  this  rendezvous  with  all  the 
dignity  becoming  a  marshal  of  France  who  com- 
mands one  of  my  armies. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should 
appear  that  it  is  my  Lord  Portland  who  has  asked 
of  you  this  short  conversation.  Kemember,  wrhen 
you  are  with  him,  to  speak  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  to  draw  from  him 
all  you  possibly  can.  You  will  give  me  an  account 
by  a  courier  of  all  that  shall  have  passed. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle, 
July  5.  1697. 

Sire, 

I  received  yesterday,   at    two  o'clock  in   the 
morning,  the  letter  with  which  your  Majesty  has 
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been  pleased  to  honour  me,  dated  the  2d  of  this 
month,  by  which  your  Majesty  does  me  the  honour 
to  inform  me  that  you  approve  of  my  consenting 
to  the  proposal  which  my  Lord  Portland  has  made 
me  to  have  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  arrange  a  rendez- 
vous with  him,  taking  all  necessary  precautions  for 
my  safety,  and  repairing  to  the  rendezvous  with  all 
the  dignity  becoming  a  marshal  of  France  who  has 
the  honour  to  command  one  of  your  Majesty's 
armies.  I  shall  not  fail,  Sire,  to  conform  with  this, 
as  with  every  other  thing  which  your  Majesty  does 
me  the  honour  to  direct,  in  the  same  letter,  re- 
specting the  conversation  which  I  shall  have  with 
my  Lord  Portland,  and  of  the  importance  that  it 
should  appear  to  the  public,  that  it  is  the  said 
Lord  Portland  who  has  asked  me  for  it.  I  perfectly 
understand  this,  as  well  as  of  what  consequence  it 
is  that  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  allies,  who  may 
be  well  disposed  to  peace,  may  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  desire  to  enter  into  any  separate  nego- 
tiation without  their  knowledge,  while  the  general 
negotiations  are  open ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  motive  of  my  Lord  Portland,  in  desiring  this 
conversation,  is  founded  on  an  order  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  wishes  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  it,  and  to  excite  mistrust  in  the  Dutch. 

A  very  long  walk,  which  the  Count  de  Toulouse  * 
and  I  took  with  Marshal  Villeroy,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  hindered  me  from  speaking  yes- 

*  Natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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terday  to  the  Sieur  de  Giey,  in  order  to  send  him 
back  to  my  Lord  Portland,  to  arrange  a  rendezvous. 
I  shall  speak  to  him  to-day,  that  he  may  go  to  his 
Lordship  to-morrow. 

The  said  Sieur  de  Giey  having,  since  my  letter  of 
the  1st  July,  returned  to  Brussels  by  my  permission, 
to  bring  English  horses  for  the  Count  de  Tou- 
louse and  the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  I  desired  him,  in  case 
he  should  see  my  Lord  Portland,  to  tell  him  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  executed  his  commission 
with  reference  to  me;  that  I  should  be  charmed, 
since  he  expressed  a  wish  that  some  opportunity 
might  offer,  to  see  him  and  to  embrace  him;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  I  could  let  him  hear  from  me  respect- 
ing the  proposal  which  he  had  made,  I  would  not 
fail  to  do  so.  The  said  Sieur  de  Giey  returned  the 
evening  before  yesterday.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  my  Lord  Portland,  who  had  asked  him  whether 
he  had  seen  me,  and  had  executed  his  commission, 
and  how  I  had  received  it.  On  his  telling  him 
that  I  had  received  it  very  well,  and  in  a  very 
obliging  manner,  he  again  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  see  and  converse  with  me;  adding,  that  for  that 
purpose  he  would  repair  to  any  place  I  might  desire, 
and  that  he  would  impatiently  expect  to  hear  from 
me. 
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MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle,  July  8.  1697. 

Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Sire, 

I  have  this  moment  returned  from  the  rendez- 
vous with  my  Lord  Portland,  after  a  conversation 
of  nearly  two  hours  which  I  had  with  him  at  the 
village  of  Brucom,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Halle.* 
As  the  details  of  it  will  be  too  long,  I  shall  delay 
having  the  honour  of  giving  an  account  of  it  to 
your  Majesty  till  to-morrow,  by  another  special 
courier.  All  that  I  can  have  the  honour  to  tell 
your  Majesty  at  present  is,  that  my  Lord  Portland 
spoke  to  me  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
express  the  sincerity  with  which  he  desires  peace, 
requesting  me  to  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Majesty  of  it ;  positively  assuring  me,  that  if  satis- 
faction be  given  him  on  points  which  concern 
him  (the  Prince  of  Orange)  personally,  he  will 
oblige  the  Emperor  and  the  Spaniards  to  make 
peace;  being  satisfied,  for  himself  as  well  as  the 
States  General,  with  the  offers  which  your  Majesty 
has  made  in  the  preliminaries,  and  that,  if  the 
Emperor  and  the  Spaniards  persist  in  refusing  to 
make  peace,  he  will  conclude  it  without  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Dutch. 

*  A  small  town  of  South  Brabant,  ten  miles  S.  W.  of  Brussels. 
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MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  at  Sainte-Renelle, 

July  9.  1697. 
Sire, 

I  had  the  honour  to  announce  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, by  a  letter  of  yesterday  evening,  the  in- 
terview which  I  have  had  with  my  Lord  Portland, 
and  which  I  would  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you  to-day,  more  at  length.  In  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  say,  that  — 
your  Majesty  having  consented,  by  the  letter 
which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  write  on  the  2d  of 
this  month,  that  I  should  give  an  interview  to  the 
said  my  Lord  Portland,  according  to  the  repeated 
requests  which  he  had  made  to  me  through  the 
Sieur  de  Giey  —  I  sent  the  said  de  Giey  back  to 
Brussels  on  the  7th,  to  tell  the  said  my  Lord 
Portland,  that,  according  to  the  wish  which  he  had 
expressed  to  see  and  have  an  interview  with  me,  he 
might,  if  he  desired  it,  be  on  the  8th  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  near  Halle,  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
troopers,  whom  he  should  leave  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Halle,  at  which  place  I 
would  be  at  the  same  hour. 

Yesterday  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
received,  by  a  trumpeter  of  M.  de  Vaudemont,  a 
letter  from  the  Sieur  de  Giey,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  sent  him  a  passport  by  the  same  trumpeter. 

I  repaired  to  Halle  about  two  o'clock  to  wait  for 
news  from  the  Sieur  de  Giey ;  I  had  sent  thither, 
beforehand,  the  lieutenant  of  my  guards,  with  ten, 
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or  twelve  of  his  men,  with  orders  to  go,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  village  of  Brucom, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  carefully  to  examine  it  on 
all  sides,  for  fear  of  some  treachery ;  and  there  to 
wait  for  the  Sieur  de  Giey  and  his  suite,  and  give 
me  notice  at  Halle. 

Besides  this,  I  had  sent  fifty  carabineers,  fifty 
troopers,  and  fifty  dragoons,  to  the  heights  of  Halle, 
as  ordinary  guards,  —  which  place  of  Halle  we 
occupy  every  day,  by  three  hundred  infantry,  as  an 
advancedpost; — and  I  had  requested  the  Marquis  de 
Pracomtal  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
above  mentioned,  and  from  time  to  time  to  send 
some  officers  to  the  village  of  Brucom  to  receive 
information  from  the  lieutenant  of  my  guards. 

My  Lord  Portland  did  not  fail  to  repair  to  the 
said  village  precisely  at  two  o'clock,  with  the  Sieur 
de  Giey,  the  trumpeter  whom  I  had  given  him, 
and  six  or  seven  of  his  own  gentlemen.  M.  de 
Pracomtal,  having  been  immediately  informed  by  the 
lieutenant  of  my  guards,  went  unattended  to  meet 
my  Lord  Portland,  and  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  apprise  me  at  Halle  of  his  arrival.  As  soon 
as  I  was  informed  of  it,  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
proceeded  to  this  village  of  Brucom,  at  the  distance 
of  a  short  quarter  of  a  league  from  Halle,  ac- 
companied by  Count  Tallard,  Count  Gace,  the 
Duke  de  Guiche,  and  several  general  officers  and 
others  ;  followed  by  my  people  and  my  guards, 
without  any  troops. 

As  soon  as  my  Lord  Portland  was  informed 
of  my  approach,  he  came  to  meet  me  with  much 
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cordiality  and  eagerness.  I  received  him  in  the 
same  manner,  and  introduced  all  the  gentlemen 
who  were  with  me.  After  reciprocal  compliments, 
we  alighted  in  an  orchard,  and  every  body  having 
retired  out  of  hearing,  my  Lord,  after  the  repe- 
tition of  mutual  civilities,  and  after  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  for  me,  immediately  entered  upon  the  subject, 
observing  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  show 
me  a  greater  proof  of  his  good  opinion,  than  by 
the  command  which  he  had  given  him,  to  speak 
to  me  about  the  difficulties  which  delayed  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  ;  believing,  as  he  did,  from 
the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  with  which  your 
Majesty  honours  me,  that  this  would  be  a  shorter 
way  to  remove  them,  than  the  conferences  at 
By  s  wick.* 

Upon  this  I  intimated  that  I  had  no  orders  from 
your  Majesty,  and  therefore  I  could  not  take  any 
thing  upon  myself;  that  on  the  wish  which  he  had 
intimated  to  me  by  the  Sieur  de  Giey,  to  see  and 
converse  with  me,  I  had  thought  I  could  take  upon 
myself  to  give  him  a  rendezvous,  and  that  I  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  your  Majesty  would  not  take 

*  The  first  conferences  for  peace  had  taken  place  in  1693, 
but  came  to  nothing.  New  proposals  were  made  by  Louis  XIV. 
shortly  afterwards,  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  which  were 
formally  accepted  by  the  allies.  But  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of 
February,  1697,  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  delivered  to 
Baron  Lillieroot,  the  Swedish  ambassador  and  mediator,  the 
preliminary  articles,  containing  the  conditions  offered  by  France. 
The  congress  was  opened  at  Ryswick,  near  the  Hague,  on  the 
9th  of  May  following. 
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it  amiss ;  that,  however,  since  he  spoke  to  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  I  should  have  the 
honour  to  give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  our 
conversation ;  and  that  I  would  afterwards  let  him 
(that  is  my  Lord  Portland)  know  with  what  instruc- 
tions your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  favour  me. 

To  this  he  replied,  with  much  politeness  and 
tact,  that  he  was  too  well  persuaded  of  my  good 
feelings  for  him,  to  believe  that,  seeing  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  signified  his  wish  to 
see  and  converse  with  me,  I  should  not  have  been 
ready  sooner  to  give  him  the  rendezvous  which  I 
had  now  granted  him,  if  I  had  not  desired  pre- 
viously to  communicate  with  your  Majesty,  and  to 
await  your  orders ;  that,  however,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  further  discussion  on  that  point,  he 
would  speak  to  me  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  assured  that  I  was  furnished  with  your  Ma- 
jesty's orders. 

He  began  by  saying  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  much  grieved  that,  notwithstanding  his  sincere 
desire  of  peace,  every  body,  and  particularly  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  your  Majesty  and  their  emis- 
saries, endeavoured  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he 
alone  delayed  and  opposed  it,  and  secretly  caused 
the  Emperor  and  the  Spaniards  to  raise  difficulties ; 
that  this  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  to 
his  views  ;  that  he  considered  all  that  your  Majesty 
had  offered  in  the  preliminaries  very  reasonable ; 
that  he  found  the  demands  and  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Spaniards  very 
unreasonable ;  and  that,  to  show  the  truth  of  his 
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good  intentions  respecting  peace,  —  if  the  satis- 
faction which  he  has  a  right  to  demand  on  the 
points  concerning  himself  (that  is,  the  Prince  of 
Orange)  personally  were  granted,  and  if  the  same 
securities  were  given  him  which  were  desired  by 
us,  for  a  good,  solid,  sincere,  and  durable  peace, — 
he  would  take  upon  him  to  make  the  Emperor  and 
the  Spaniards  consent  to  the  conditions  which  your 
Majesty  has  offered  in  the  preliminaries ;  and  that, 
if  they  persist  in  refusing  these,  he  will  make  peace 
with  your  Majesty  without  them,  for  Holland  and 
England. 

The  difficulties  which  concern  the  Prince  of 
Orange  consist  of  three  points  :  — 

The  first  is,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  desires 
that  by  the  peace  which  is  to  be  concluded,  and 
by  which  your  Majesty  consents  to  recognize  him 
as  King  of  England,  your  Majesty  shall  promise 
and  engage  not  to  favour,  directly  or  indirectly, 
King  James  against  him.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  your  Majesty  agree,  as  my  Lord  Portland  has 
told  me,  that  your  Majesty  shall  engage  and  pro- 
mise not  to  favour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  acknowledged 
King  of  England.  The  Prince  of  Orange  desires  that 
King  James  shall  be  designated  by  name,  because 
it  is  a  particular  case,  and  that  so  long  as  King 
James  shall  remain  in  France,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
cannot  doubt  that  he  has  a  declared  enemy  in 
France,  who,  being  within  reach  of  England,  will 
have  all  kinds  of  facilities  to  form  parties  there, 
and  to  excite  the  people  against  him ;  and  thus, 
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instead  of  enjoying  the  peace  which  will  have  been 
given  to  all  Europe,  it  will  be  a  means  of  carrying 
on  war  more  certainly  against  him  alone,  and  of 
keeping  him  in  constant  trouble  and  agitation, 
while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  peace ;  and  that  so  long  as  King 
James  shall  be  in  France,  though  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  good  intentions 
of  your  Majesty,  strictly  to  observe  the  peace,  and 
to  render  it  stable  and  durable,  there  will  always 
be  room  for  suspicion  that,  even  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  your  Majesty,  King  James  will 
derive  assistance  from  France  to  foment  trouble  and 
rebellion  in  England  ;  that,  therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  your  Majesty  should  engage  expressly  not  to 
favour,  directly  or  indirectly,  King  James  nomina- 
tim,  and  that  he  shall  go  and  reside  at  Rome,  or 
elsewhere  out  of  France,  provided  he  be  not  near 
enough  to  keep  up  any  party  in  England ;  that  if 
too  much  reluctance  be  felt  to  engage,  nominatim^ 
not  to  favour  King  James,  directly  or  indirectly, 
other  equivalent  terms  may  be  found  which  may 
give  the  securities  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  desires ; 
that  he  will  consent  to  this,  but  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  that 
King  James  shall  reside  out  of  France. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  obligation  which 
it  is  desired  to  impose  by  the  peace  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  looks  upon  as 
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rebellious  subjects  and  his  personal  enemies,  since  he 
is  acknowledged  King  of  England  by  the  parliament; 
and  besides  this,  to  the  further  obligation  of  restor- 
ing them,  by  this  general  amnesty,  to   all  their 
estates.     To  this  last  article  the  Prince  replies,  that 
it  is  a  matter  which  is  not  in  his  power,  even  if  he 
desired  it,  since  the  English  parliament  has  passed 
an  Act  expressly  prohibiting  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  cannot  go  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  State;  that  as  for  the  general  amnesty,  besides 
that  his  honour  and  glory  demand  that  he  shall  not 
be  forced  to  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  safety  of 
his  own  person  requires  him  not  to  recall  indivi- 
duals to  England  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  personal 
enemies ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged King  of  England,  and  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion, by  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  will  readily,  of  his 
own  free  will,  pardon  those  who  shall  seem  to  him 
disposed  to  return  with  good  faith,  and  to  live  in 
quietness,  behaving  as  good  and  loyal  subjects;  that, 
therefore,  he  cannot  consent  to  a  general  amnesty, 
nor  to  the  restoration  of  their  property;  and  that 
he  does  not  think  it  reasonable  that  endeavours 
should  be  persisted  in  to  oblige  him  to  do  so. 

The  third  point  relates  to  the  principality  of 
Orange * 

*  As  the  discussion  of  this  article,  which  occupied  a  large 
space,  is  of  no  interest  at  present,  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  the  terms  used  by  Torey,  in  his  Memoirs. 

"  The  third  article  treated  of  in  these  conferences  related  to 
the  town  of  Orange.  Marshal  Boufflers  required  that  the  sub- 
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This,  Sire,  is  what  Lord  Portland  said  to  me, 
and  he  requested  me  to  obtain  for  him,  as  soon  as 
possible,  an  answer,  according  to  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  may  adopt  a  resolution,  either  for  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  peace,  or  to  break  off  the 
conferences. 

Lord  Portland  let  fall  a  word — I  believe  pur- 
posely, but  without  appearing  to  lay  stress  upon  it 
— that,  perhaps,  when  peace  was  once  concluded, 
and  the  agitation  of  people's  minds  calmed,  your 
Majesty  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  an  ally  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  then  you  would  find  him 
as  faithful  and  conscientious  in  favouring  the  in- 
terests of  your  Majesty,  as  he  has  hitherto  been 
opposed  to  them. 

jects  of  the  King  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  and  from 
residing  in  that  town ;  his  Majesty  foreseeing  that  the  new 
converts,  still  attached  to  their  former  errors,  would  flock  from 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Orange,  and  would  settle  in  that  town, 
if  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Portland  maintained  that  the 
prohibition  required  would  be  contrary  to  the  pretended  sove- 
reignty of  Orange :  however  he  agreed  that  the  King,  his 
master,  should  secretly  give  his  word  to  prevent  every  subject  of 
the  King  from  settling  in  Holland,  without  the  permission  of  his 
Majesty." 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS.* 

Camp  before  Brussels, 
July  11.  1697. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  ambassadors 
of  France  f  aver  that  they  sincerely  desire  peace, 
and  that  they  wish  to  terminate  the  negotiations 
speedily.  With  respect  to  the  last  article,  I  do  not 
at  all  believe  it ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  see 

*  Antony  Heinsius,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  by  succes- 
sive quinquennial  elections,  from  the  year  1689,  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  August  1720,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  was  one  of  the  statesmen  who,  during  this 
memorable  period,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  He  commenced  his  public  career  as  coun- 
cillor-pensionary of  the  town  of  Delft.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
honoured  him  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  same  favour  when  that  Prince  became  King  of  England. 
Torey,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  describes  Heinsius  "as  a  man  of 
consummate  ability  in  the  management  of  affairs,  cold  in  his 
manners,  polished  in  his  conversation,  having  nothing  repulsive 
in  his  demeanour,  and  rarely  warmed,  far  less  excited,  by  debate. 
His  exterior,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "was  simple,  and  his 
house  plain  ;  an  establishment  composed  of  a  secretary,  a  coach- 
man, a  lacquey,  and  a  female  servant ;  by  no  means  indicating 
the  importance  of  a  prime  minister." 

f  The  Counts  Crecy,  Harlay,  and  F.  de  Caillieres.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  William  III.  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Villiers,  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  with  Mathew 
Prior  for  secretary;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  were 
Count  Kaunitz,  Count  Straatman,  and  Baron  Seilern ;  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  Don  Quiros  and  Count  Tirlemont ;  the  pleni- 
potentiaries for  the  States-General  were  Mr.  Boreel  for  the 
Province  of  Holland,  Mr.  van  Dyckvelt  for  the  Province  of 
Utrecht,  and  Mr.  van  Haeren  for  the  Frise. 

VOL.  I,  C 
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so  clearly  that  they  fear  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions, which  is  the  only  ground  that  remains  for  us 
to  hope  they  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  press  the 
negotiations.  The  best  means  of  attaining  that 
object  is,  to  negotiate  secretly  through  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  state*;  for,  as  for  the  mediator,  we 
see  clearly  that  he  seeks  only  to  delay.  It  is  indeed 
inconceivable  that  we  should  be  agreed  with  France 
on  all  essential  points,  and  yet  unable  to  con- 
clude a  peace;  and  that  only  because  each  of  the 
two  parties  suspects  the  intentions  of  the  other. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  that  we  might  then  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  Earl  of  Portland  has 
informed  you  of  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
Marshal  Bouffiers :  I  do  not  expect  much  from  it. 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  receive  only  an  answer 
in  general  terms.  Thus  every  thing  will  have  to 
be  done  at  the  Hague,  as  I  always  thought  it  would. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle, 

July  11.  1697. 
Sire, 

Since  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  Majesty  on  the  9th,  nothing  new  has 
happened  here.  The  Sieur  de  Giey,  who  had  returned 
to  Brussels  on  the  8th,  with  Lord  Portland,  came 
back  yesterday.  He  told  me  that  Lord  Portland  had 

*  Boreel. 
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again  commissioned  him  to  offer  me  many  compli- 
ments and  civilities,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  should 
look  with  impatience  for  news  from  me  ;  that  I 
might  continue  to  employ  the  Sieur  de  Giey  to  com- 
municate with  me,  and  at  the  same  time  to  order 
him  to  follow  me,  in  case  I  should  make  some  move- 
ment ;  that  if  I  did  not  think  proper  to  order  the 
Sieur  de  Giey  to  follow  me,  I  might  make  use  of  any 
other  channel  which  I  should  think  more  proper  to 
let  him  hear  from  me.  In  all  this  there  seems  to 
be  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Portland, 
and  consequently  on  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  enter  on  the  subject,  since  Lord  Portland  acts 
only  by  his  orders;  -and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
appearances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in 
good  faith,  and  with  the  intention  of  concluding 
peace  as  soon  as  possible. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Marly,  July  12.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  me  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  giving  me  a 
detailed  account  of  what  passed  in  the  conference 
which  you  had  with  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck.*  I  begin 
my  answer  by  telling  you  that  I  approve  of  your 
conduct  in  going  to  Brucom,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  spoke  on  all  the  proposals  that  were 
made  to  you,  which  is  conformable  to  my  dignity, 
my  own  views,  and  my  true  interests.  Al- 

*  William  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland, 
c  2 
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though  the  three  proposals  which  were  made  to 
you  were  likewise  made  at  Ryswick  to  my  pleni- 
potentiaries, who  have  already  explained  what  I 
could  grant  or  refuse  in  reference  to  what  these 
demands  contained,  I  will  however  enable  you 
to  answer  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck  according  to  the 
sentiments  which  I  entertain. 

My  intention  is  that  you  shall  begin  by  assuring  the 
Sieur  de  Bentinck  that  I  receive  with  pleasure  the 
marks  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  gives  me,  by  word 
of  mouth,  of  the  ardent  desire  which  he  feels  to  merit 
the  return  of  my  favour ;  that  for  this  purpose  you 
shall  state  that  I  could  have  wished  that  the  Prince 
had  given  me  the  same  opportunities  as  the  kings,  his 
predecessors,  have  had,  to  show  their  affection  for  his 
House  ;  that  though  the  contrary  engagements  into 
which  he  has  entered  have  prevented  this,  he  may 
nevertheless  rest  assured,  that  I  could  not  see  him 
at  the  head  of  so  powerful  a  league  as  that  which 
has  been  formed  against  me,  without  having  that 
esteem  for  him  which  the  deference  that  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  have  for  his  opinions  seems 
to  demand ;  that  even  his  perseverance  in  the 
alliances  contrary  to  my  interests  gives  me  reason 
to  believe,  that  those  which  the  good  of  Europe 
now  requires  me  to  contract  with  him  will  be 
equally  durable. 

He  may  easily  observe  that  the  conditions  which 
I  have  offered  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  show 
that  I  prefer  the  public  tranquillity  to  my  own 
interests ;  that  these  I  have  sacrificed  in  aban- 
doning fortresses  so  numerous  and  so  important  as 
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those    which   I  am   willing    to    give   up    to    my 
enemies. 

They  have  found  in  me  no  doubt  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  they  could  not  hope  for, 
when  my  own  interest  solely  was  in  question  ;— 
but  honour,  of  which  kings  '  must  be  so  jealous, 
cannot  suffer  the  smallest  violation,  and  those  who 
desire  to  treat  sincerely  ought  not  even  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  is  wounded  by  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  me  to  name  expressly  in 
the  treaty,  and  to  engage  to  remove  from  my 
kingdom,  a  king  who  has  found  no  asylum  except 
with  me,  and  no  alleviation  of  his  misfortunes  except 
in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  received  him.  My 
attention  to  him  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  convince 
the  Prince  of  Orange  of  the  solidity  of  my  friend- 
ship for  those  to  whom  I  grant  it,  and  of  the 
certain  reliance  which  he  may  place  on  all  that  I 
shall  promise  him,  when  he  has  recovered  my 
favour ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  assurances  which  are  given  me  on  his  part,  he 
must  also  be  convinced  of  my  intention  perfectly 
to  respond  to  them. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck  ex- 
pressed to  you  of  his  fears,  that,  so  long  as 
the  King  of  England  should  be  in  my  kingdom 
he  might  easily  derive  assistance  from  it,  even 
contrary  to  my  intentions,  to  favour  the  secret 
practices  of  those  who  are  attached  to  his  party,  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  show  the  weakness  of  this 
objection.  All  Europe  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
obedience  and  submission  of  my  people,  and  when 

c  3 
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I  shall  please  to  hinder  my  subjects  from  assisting 
the  King  of  England,  —  as  I  engage  to  do,  by  pro- 
mising not  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  without  any  ex- 
ception, —  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
will  find  any  assistance  in  my  kingdom. 

After  having  shown  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck,  as  I 
point  out  to  you,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from 
me  any  change  on  this  point,  it  is  my  intention 
that  you  shall  declare  that  if  the  Prince  of  Orange 
does  not  desist  from  what  he  has  demanded  on  this 
head,  it  is  useless  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the 
other  articles. 

Since,  however,  I  desire  to  show  my  enemies  that 
I  am  ready  to  give  all  the  explanations  which  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  peace,  I  order  you  to 
make  this  declaration  : — that  my  principal  view 
is,  to  render  the  peace  firm  and  durable  ;  that 
I  have  proposed  the  terms  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  may  suppress  in  future  all  the  sources  of  a  new 
war ;  that  I  have  the  same  regard  for  what  con- 
cerns the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
by  no  means  to  lessen  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty 
in  the  town  of  Orange  that  I  demand  that  none  of 
my  subjects  shall  settle  in  it  without  my  permission  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  prevent  the  different 
incidents  that  might  disturb  the  peace  which  I 
wish  to  maintain  with  him ;  that  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  that  town  would  soon  become  the  retreat  of 
all  the  malecontents  of  iny  kingdom,  if  this  liberty 
were  granted  by  the  treaty  ;  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  sincerely  desires  to 
maintain  a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  me ; 
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and,  being  thus  minded,  lie  would  be  continually 
in  the  embarrassing  alternative,  either  of  refusing 
to  send  away  from  that  town  those  who  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  my  kingdom,  or  hinder 
them  from  enjoying  the  asylum  which  he  now 
wishes  to  secure  to  them ;  lastly,  that  to  obtain 
this  condition,  so  necessary  to  the  repose  of  my 
kingdom,  I  am  ready,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
to  consent,  though  with  regret,  no  further  to  urge 
the  demand  for  a  general  amnesty  for  the  English 
who  have  followed  the  king,  their  master. 

After  this  precise  declaration  of  my  intentions, 
which  I  would  have  you  make  to  the  Sieur  de  Ben- 
tin  ck,  as  I  am  very  glad  to  remove  from  the  Dutch 
every  suspicion  which  might  perhaps  be  suggested  to 
them,  that  I  think  of  making  a  separate  treaty, 
without  communicating  with  them;  and  as  I  am  of 
opinion,  for  these  reasons,  that  this  affair,  which  has 
been  begun  at  By s wick,  ought  to  continue  to  be 
treated  there,  you  will  tell  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck 
that  the  confusion  of  a  camp,  the  various  marches 
of  an  army,  £c.,  are  not  calculated  for  conferences 
on  peace ;  and  that  as  they  are  opened  in  Holland, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  are  on 
the  spot,  able,  from  what  they  know  of  his  real 
sentiments,  to  acquaint  my  plenipotentiaries  with 
them,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  after  the  conference 
which  you  will  have  with  him,  it  would  be  better 
that  my  plenipotentiaries  should  be  informed  of 
my  intentions,  to  answer  to  the  proposals  which 
will  be  made  to  them  in  future  on  the  subjects  of 
which  I  have  just  treated. 

c  4 
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LORD  VILLIERS*  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREW  SBURY.f 

Hague,  July  12.  1697. 

We  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  our 
project.     The  French  expected  to  have  found  in  it 

*  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Jersey,  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Edward  Villiers,  who  was,  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  son,  honoured  with  knighthood,  (April  7. 
1680,)  and  appointed  knight-marshal  of  the  household.  His  lady 
was  governess  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  both  after- 
wards Queens  of  Great  Britain.  His  son  attended  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Holland,  after  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  whom  he  came  into  England  in  1688,  and,  on  their  being 
proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  England,  was,  on  the  first  settle- 
ment of  their  household,  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Queen  ;  and  the  death  of  his  father  happening  soon  after,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  place  of  knight-marshal.  Advancing  farther 
in  their  Majesties'  favour,  he  was,  in  the  third  year  of  their  reign, 
created  Viscount  Villiers  of  Dartford  and  Baron  Villiers  of  Hoo, 
.  In  1695,  he  was  sent  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  congress  at  the  Hague.  In  1697,  he  was  constituted 
one  of  the  lord  justices  in  Ireland,  being  also  at  the  same  time 
appointed  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick.  Soon  after  the  peace,  he  received  the  character  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States  General ;  and  shortly 
after,  having  been  created  Earl  of  Jersey,  (October  13.)  he  re- 
turned in  England,  where  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
(November  25.  1697).  The  Earl  of  Jersey  was  the  brother 
of  Elizabeth,  maid  of  honour  to  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
married,  in  1695,  to  the  Lord  George  Hamilton,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Orkney.  This  lady  was  believed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  William  III. 

•j-  Charles  Talbot,  twelfth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  England,  was  born  in 
1660,  and  succeeded  to  the  first  title  at  a  very  early  age,  his 
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the  article  against  King  James,  but  his  Majesty 
rather  chose  to  have  that  matter  treated  by  word 

father  having  been  killed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  a  duel. 
The  family  was  then,  as  at  present,  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  the 
young  Earl  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  in  1679,  after 
having  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Tillotson.  He  gave  soon  a 
strong  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  in  preferring, 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  to  incur  his  displeasure  rather 
than  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  church  of  his  fathers.  The  same 
conviction  led  him  to  oppose  the  measures  of  that  monarch  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship ;  and  he 
was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  invited  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  As  early  as  May,  1687,  we  find  a  letter  of  his,  convey- 
ing professions  of  his  zeal  to  that  Prince,  who  was  then  endea- 
vouring to  gain  partisans  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  England.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  illustrious  seven 
who  signed  the  celebrated  association  in  June,  1688.  Con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  revolution,  he  even 
mortgaged  his  estates,  and,  repairing  to  Holland,  offered  his 
purse  and  sword  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  the 
Prince  to  England  ;  and,  while  William  remained  in  suspense 
at  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  one  of  the  nobles  in 
whom  he  chiefly  trusted,  by  whose  advice  he  drew  up  the  famous 
declaration.  In  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  was  one  of  the  three  Peers  despatched  by  the  Prince 
to  treat  with  those  sent  by  James.  In  the  Convention-Parlia- 
ment he  opposed  the  measures  of  those  who  wished  to  establish 
a  regency,  or  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mary.  On  the 
settlement  of  the  new  government,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
privy  council,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  intrusted  with  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  three  counties,  and  raised  soon  after  to  a 
dukedom.  The  services  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  his  amiable 
character,  his  talents  for  business,  endeared  him  to  William  III. ; 
and  so  polished,  engaging,  and  conciliatory  were  his  manners  as 
to  make  him  loved  and  trusted  by  both  parties.  William  III. 
used  to  call  him  "  the  king  of  hearts."  "  I  never,"  says  a  most 
acute  observer,  though  an  enemy,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  I  never 
knew  a  man  so  formed  to  please  and  to  gain  upon  the  affections." 
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of  mouth,  and  there  is  nothing  yet  agreed  on  about 
it. 

The  Pensionary  is  returned  from  the  army,  and 
I  find  by  him  that  his  Majesty  is  of  opinion  that  this 
negotiation  must  be  quickly  made  an  end  of  one 
way  or  other.  The  Imperialists  seem  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  but  the  great  difficulty  will  be  to  bring 
them  to  like  those  terms  *,  which  we  had  rather 
accept  than  carry  on  the  war.  The  French  seem 
resolved  to  give  nothing  beyond  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  given  that  in 
every  point,  if  their  designs  this  summer  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

Marshal  Boufflers  has  lately  had  a  meeting  with 
my  Lord  Portland,  near  Halle.  I  am  told  it 
was  about  the  peace,  though  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle,  July  15.  1697. 
Sire, 

I  received  the  night  before  last  the  letter 
which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  do  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me  on  the  12th  of  this  month,  in  which 
your  Majesty  does  me  the  honour  to  state  your 
intentions,  to  which  I  shall  not  fail  punctually  to 
conform. 

*  So  in  the  original. 
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Accordingly  I  again  sent  Sieur  de  Giey  to  Brussels 
to  inform  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck,  that  if  he  thought 
fit  to  repair  this  afternoon  to  the  same  place,  at 
the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
I  would  not  fail  to  go  thither  and  have  a  conference 
with  him.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Sieur  de  Giey,  in  consequence  of  which  I  shall 
not  fail  to  go  to  the  village  of  Brucom  at  the  hour 
appointed. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle,  July  15.  1697. 

Sire, 

M.  de  Bentinck  and  myself  met  at  Brucom 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  same 
manner  on  both  sides  as  the  first  time.  After  an 
interchange  of  civilities,  we  alighted  from  our 
horses,  and  M.  de  Bentinck  having  asked  me 
whether  I  had  had  the  honour  to  give  your 
Majesty  an  account  of  our  interview,  and  whether 
I  had  received  an  answer,  I  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and,  before  proceeding  to  business,  I  began 
by  telling  the  said  Sieur  de  Bentinck  all  that  your 
Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  direct  by  your  letter 
of  the  12th,  on  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  well  on  his  eagerness  to  merit  the  return  of  your 
Majesty's  favour,  as  on  the  esteem  which  your 
Majesty  feels  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  giving 
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him  to  understand,  as  your  Majesty  has  directed 
me,  that  the  steadfastness  displayed  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  connections  hostile  to  your  Majesty's 
interests,  gives  you  ground  to  believe  that  those 
which  the  good  of  Europe  now  requires  your 
Majesty  to  contract  with  him  will  be  equally 
durable. 

M.  de  Bentinck  expressed  lively  joy  at  these 
obliging  assurances  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
and  told  me  that  he  would  give  a  very  faithful 
account  of  them  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
would  be  greatly  rejoiced  at  them,  desiring  as  he 
does  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  your  Majesty, 
saying,  that  he  had  the  commands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  tell  me  that  I  might  assure  your 
Majesty  that  no  person  had  more  esteem,  venera- 
tion, and  respect  for  your  Majesty  than  the  Prince 
of  Orange  (these  are  his  own  words).  He  added 
further,  that  even  if  the  inclination  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  himself  did  not  lead  him  to  entertain 
all  these  feelings  towards  your  Majesty,  his  own 
interest  would  induce  him  to  endeavour  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  your  Majesty. 

After  having  declared  to  M.  de  Bentinck  that 
I  would  punctually  and  gladly  execute  this  com- 
mission, and  that  I  could  assure  him  before- 
hand that  it  would  be  very  well  received  by 
your  Majesty ;  I  said,  to  enter  on  our  subject,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  might  easily  judge  by  the 
conditions  which  your  Majesty  has  offered  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  that  you  prefer  the  public 
tranquillity  to  your  own  interests,  which  you  have 
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sacrificed,  by  giving  up  fortresses  at  once  so  nume- 
rous and  so  important  as  those  which  your  Majesty 
is  ready  to  abandon  to  your  enemies ;  but  that 
though  they  have  found  in  your  Majesty  a  spirit 
of  accommodation  which  they  could  not  have  hoped 
for,  when  nought  but  your  interest  was  concerned, 
yet  when  your  Majesty's  honour  was  in  question 
you  would  never  suffer  the  least  violation  of  it ; 
that  it  was  wounded  by  the  proposal  which  was 
made  to  your  Majesty  to  name  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  the  treaty,  and  to  engage  to  cause  him  to 
quit  your  Majesty's  kingdom ;  to  which  I  added 
all  the  other  arguments  which  your  Majesty  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  point  out  on  this  head, 
to  show  him  how  far  your  Majesty  was  from  con- 
senting to  it,  though  you  are  nevertheless  willing 
to  engage,  and  to  consent  in  good  faith  not  to 
assist  directly  or  indirectly  the  enemies  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  without  any  exception ;  pointing 
out  to  him  at  the  same  time,  that  this  expression, 
"  without  any  exception,"  independently  of  the 
good  faith  and  sincerity  of  your  Majesty,  leaves  no 
suspicion  of  a  restriction  in  favour  of  any  person 
whatsoever,  as  it  comprehends  all  in  general. 

He  told  me  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  very 
sensible  of  the  repugnance  which  your  Majesty 
must  feel  to  name  the  King  of  England  in  the 
treaty,  and  also  to  oblige  him  by  the  treaty  to  quit 
your  Majesty's  kingdom  ;  and  that  as  it  was  by  no 
means  his  wish  to  ask  any  thing  which  might  be 
personally  unpleasant  to  your  Majesty,  he  would 
willingly  consent  that  the  King  of  England,  com- 
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monly  called  King  James,  should  be  neither  named 
nor  even  designated  in  the  treaty;  but  that  since 
the  safety  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  at 
stake,  he  desired  that,  in  concluding  the  peace, 
instead  of  naming  King  James,  terms  might  be 
found  which  should  give  entire  security  that  your 
Majesty  will  not  favour  directly  or  indirectly  the 
King  of  England,  nor  the  cabals,  secret  intrigues, 
and  rebellions,  which  may  take  place  in  England  ; 
and  that,  to  make  matters  equal  on  both  sides,  and 
not  to  give  occasion  to  designate  King  James  in 
any  way,  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  be  recipro- 
cally obliged  to  use  the  same  terms  as  those 
employed  by  your  Majesty,  that  is  to  say,  your 
Majesty,  promising  and  engaging  by  the  treaty  not 
to  favour  or  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  any  exception 
or  restriction  ;  and  likewise  not  to  favour,  in  any 
way,  the  cabals,  secret  intrigues,  factions  and  re- 
bellions which  might  occur  in  England,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would,  in  like  manner,  engage  and  pro- 
mise by  the  treaty  not  to  favour,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  enemies  of  your  Majesty,  without 
any  exception  or  restriction  ;  and,  likewise,  not  to 
favour  in  any  way  the  cabals,  secret  intrigues, 
factions,  and  rebellions,  which  might  occur  in  your 
Majesty's  kingdom  ;  and  as  for  requiring  your  Ma- 
jesty to  promise  by  the  treaty  to  make  the  King  of 
England  quit  your  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  sensible  that  the  same  repugnance  which  your 
Majesty  had  to  naming  him,  would  make  it  yet 
more  painful  to  you  to  engage  by  the  treaty  to 
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oblige  him  to  quit  your  kingdom  ;  that,  therefore, 
he  did  not  require  it  of  you  at  present,  and  that 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  it  in  the  treaty, 
but  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  hoped  that,  after 
the  treaty  was  signed  and  peace  concluded,  your 
Majesty,  sincerely  desiring  to  render  it  firm  and 
stable,  would  intimate  to  the  King  of  England 
that  he  should,  of  his  own  accord,  resolve  to  reside 
elsewhere,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and  that  no- 
thing in  the  sequel  may  shake  the  solidity  of  the 
•  peace  which  both  parties  sincerely  desire  to  render 
durable. 

So  that  with  regard  to  this  point,  of  not  naming 
King  James  in  the  treaty,  and  of  obliging  him  at 
present  to  quit  your  Majesty's  kingdom,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  entirely  desists  from  it,  and  desires  only 
that  while  he  is  not  named,  equivalent  terms  may 
be  found  which  may  give  the  same  securities  as  if 
he  were  named  ;  and  which  shall  assure  the  Prince 
that  he  shall  enjoy  in  England  the  peace  which 
will  be  given  to  all  Europe. 

With    respect    to   the   principality   of  Orange, 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  MARSHAL  VILLEROY. 

July  16.  1697,  9  o'clock,  p.  M. 

On  alighting  here,  M.  de  Giey  came  to  meet  meT 
and  to  say  that  my  Lord  Portland  had  commis- 
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sioned  him  to  tell  me  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  me  again  to-morrow,  for  half  an  hour  only. 
After  all  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  you 
this  evening,  of  our  conversation  yesterday,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  eagerness  to  give 
me  an  answer  must  of  necessity  proceed  from  good 
intentions,  and  that  this  answer  shall  be  favourable. 
I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  greatly  tempted  not  to 
put  it  off,  nor  defer  an  affair  so  decisive  and  so 
important  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  King,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  service ;  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this 
rendezvous  may  perhaps  give  occasion  to  changes, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  third  interview  for  half 
an  hour  only  can  possibly  do  any  injury  to  the 
King's  service.  I  might  change  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  go  with  fewer  attendants,  that  it  may  excite 
less  notice.  Help  me,  Sir,  to  come  to  a  decision, 
and  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  your  opinion. 
After  all  the  advances  which,  as  I  have  told  you, 
have  been  made,  and  no  difficulties,  as  it  were, 
remaining  to  hinder  a  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  King's  service  to  delay 
bringing  matters  to  a  termination.  You  see  that 
they  do  not  wait  till  I  have  received  an  answer 
about  the  little  difficulties,  of  which  I  said  I 
should  give  an  account.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  desire  to  see  me  again  so  soon,  can  only  be 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  King,  and  to  leave  the 
matter  to  his  decision.  In  short,  Sir,  the  more  I  re- 
flect, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  King's 
service  not  to  defer  or  refuse  this  rendezvous,  for 
which  I  am  asked  for  half  an  hour  only,  and  that 
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there  would  be  an  appearance  of  distrust,  or  of 
finesse  in  refusal  or  delay,  which  could  only  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect.  All  this  makes  me  determine 
to  take  the  rendezvous  upon  myself,  unless  you 
should  send  me  word  that  I  ought  not  to  do  so. 


MARSHAL  VILLEROY  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

July  17.  1697,  at  midnight. 
Sir, 

I  have  just  read  over,  for  the  second  time,  the 
letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  since  the 
return  of  M.  de  Giey.  All  your  reflections  appear 
to  be  perfectly  just.  So  speedy  an  answer  can 
only  indicate  an  approval  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and,  as  you  very  well  remark,  an  eagerness  to  let  the 
King  know  that  they  are  anticipating  what  may  be 
agreeable  to  him.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
with  reference  to  the  past,  that  so  sudden  a  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  can  be 
founded  only  on  two  grounds ;  first,  a  necessity  to 
make  peace,  for  secret  motives  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted ;  and,  secondly,  the  desire  to  give  an 
appearance  of  concert  and  understanding  with  the 
King,  capable  of  alarming  the  Dutch.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  obliged  to  make 
peace  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs, 
or  from  his  own  free  will,  to  defer  the  interview  for 
twice  twenty-four  hours  will  not  change  the  resolve 
which  he  may  have  taken.  If  it  is  an  artifice  from 
which  he  hopes  to  reap  some  advantage,  then,  by 

VOL.  I.  D 
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deferring  it  till  the  return  of  your  courier,  as  you 
will  be  directed  by  the  King,  you  will  not  expose 
yourself  to  any  inconvenience.* 

*  Francois  de  Neufville,  second  Duke  of  Villeroy  and  Mar- 
shal of  France,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  acted  con- 
jointly with  the  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Boufflers.  He 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  preference  marked  by  William 
III.  in  having  chosen  his  colleague  for  conferring  with  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  The  motive  of  this  honourable  preference  is 
very  sensibly  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of  Saint- Simon,  in  his 
Memoirs  : 

"  La  paix  se  traitait  fort  lentement  a  Ryswick,  ou  il  s'etait 
perdu  beaucoup  de  temps  en  ceremonial  et  en  communication  de 
pouvoirs.  Les  Hollandais,  qui  voulaient  la  paix,  s'en  lassaient,  et 
plus  encore  le  Prince  d'Orange.  Son  grand  point  etait  d'etre 
reconnu  Roi  d'Angleterre  par  la  France,  et,  s'il  pouvait,  d'obliger 
le  Roi  a,  faire  sortir  de  son  royaume  le  Roi  Jacques  et  sa  famille. 
Le  Prince  d'Orange,  bien  informe  du  desir  extreme  que  le  Roi 
avait  de  faire  la  paix,  jugea  en  devoir  profiter  pour  en  faire  une 
particuliere,  en  stipulant  pour  la  maison  d'Autriche,  sinon  con- 
clure  pour  1'Angleterre  et  la  Hollande.  Suivant  cette  idee,  qu'il 
fit  adopter  secretement  aux  Hollandais,  Portland,  par  son  ordre, 
fit  clemander,  tout  a  la  fin  de  Juin,  une  conference  au  Marechal 
de  Boufilers,  a  la  tete  de  leurs  armees.  II  avait  eu  commerce 
avec  le  Marechal  de  Boufflers  a  la  sortie  de  Namur,  et  pendant 
qu'il  fut  arrete. 

"  Le  Prince  d'Orange  n'ignorait  ni  le  caractere,  ni  le  degre 
de  confiance  et  de  faveur  aupres  du  Roi  des  generaux  de  ses 
armees.  II  aima  mieux  traiter  avec  un  homme  droit,  franc,  et 
liberal,  tel  qu' etait  M.  de  Boufflers,  qu'avec  I'empliase,  les  grands 
airs,  et  la  vanite  du  Marechal  de  Villeroy.  II  ne  craignait  pas 
plus  1'esprit  et  les  lumieres  de  1'un  que  de  1'autre,  et  il  comprit 
que  ce  qui  passerait  par  eux,  irait  droit  au  Roi  et  reviendrait  de 
meme  du  Roi  a  eux  ;  mais  que  par  Boufflers  ce  serait  avec  plus 
de  precision  et  de  surete,  parce  qu'il  n'y  ajouterait  rien  du  sien, 
ni  a  informer  le  Roi,  ni  a  donner  ses  reponses.  Boufflers  re- 
pondit  a  un  gentilhomme  du  pays  charge  de  cette  proposition 
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LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Marly,  July  17.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

The  courier  whom  you  despatched  has  de- 
livered to  me  the  letter  which  you  wrote  on  the 
15th,  giving  me  an  account  of  your  second  inter- 
view with  M.  de  Bentinck.  I  see  with  pleasure 
that  you  have  punctually  executed  the  orders  which 
I  had  given  you. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  that,  on  your  saying  to  him 
that  I  would  in  no  wise  consent  to  name  the  King 
of  England  in  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  manner 

de  Portland,  qu'il  en  ecrirait  au  Roi  par  im  courier  expres,  et  ce 
courier  lui  apporta  promptement  1'ordre  d'accorder  la  confe- 
rence, et  d'ecouter  ce  qu'on  lui  voudrait  dire.  Elle  se  tint 
presque  a  la  tete  des  gardes  avancees  de  1'armee  du  Marechal  de 
Boufflers.  II  y  mena  peu  de  suite,  Portland  encore  moins,  qui 
ne  s'approcherent  point,  et  demeurerent  a  cheval  cbacune  de  son 
cote.  Le  Marechal  et  Portland  s'avancerent  seuls,  et  a  distance 
de  n'etre  point  entendus.  Us  confererent  ainsi  debout,  en  se 
promenant  quelques  pas.  II  y  en  eut  trois  de  la  sorte  dans  le 
mois  de  Juillet.  La  quatrieme  fut  plus  nombreuse  en  accom- 
pagnement ;  et  les  suites  se  melerent  et  se  parlerent  avec  force 
civilites,  comme  ne  doutant  plus  de  la  paix.  A  chaque  confe- 
rence le  Marechal  de  Boufflers  en  rendait  compte  par  un  courier. 
La  cinquieme  setint  au  moulin  de  Zenich,  entre  les  deux  armees. 
Portland  y  fit  present  de  trois  beaux  chevaux  anglais  au  Mare- 
chal de  Boufflers ;  d'un  au  Due  de  Guiche,  beau-frere  du  Mare- 
chal ;  et  d'un  autre  a  Pracomtal,  lieutenant-general,  gendre  de 
Montchevreuil,  et  extremement  bien  avec  le  Marechal  de  Bouf- 
flers, qu'ils  avaient  suivi  a  cette  conference.  La  sixieme  fut 
extremement  longue,  et  se  tint  dans  une  maison  de  Notre-Dame 
de  Halle." 
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I  was  requested  by  making  express  mention  of 
him,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
engagement  which  I  am  ready  to  make,  sincerely  and 
in  good  faith,  not  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  any 
exception,  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck  became  more 
pliant  on  this  point  than  there  was  ground  to 
expect,  and  told  you  positively  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  very  sensible  of  the  pain  which  his 
request  upon  this  point  must  give  me ;  that  he 
very  willingly  consented  that  the  King  of  England 
should  not  be  named,  nor  even  designated  in  the 
treaty,  but  that,  as  his  tranquillity  and  safety  were 
concerned,  he  desired  that,  instead  of  naming  the 
King  of  England,  terms  might  be  found  which 
should  give  him  entire  security ;  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  desired  that  I  should  promise  and  engage, 
by  the  treaty,  not  to  favour  or  assist,  directly  or  in- 
directly, without  any  exception  or  limitation,  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  likewise  not 
to  favour,  in  any  way,  the  cabals,  secret  intrigues, 
factions  and  rebellions  Avhich  may  arise  in  England, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  engaging  and  promising  to 
give  me,  by  the  treaty,  the  same  assurances  for  the 
interior  of  my  kingdom. 

My  intention  is,  that  you  shall  answer  to  this 
proposal  that  this  equality  of  condition  cannot  take 
place,  and  that  the  submission  of  my  subjects,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  my  kingdom,  give  me  no  reason 
to  fear  either  faction  or  rebellion. 

I  have  ordered  you  not  to  agree  to  this  reci- 
procal condition,  but  to  promise  that  I  will  engage 
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by  the  treaty  not  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  any  excep- 
tion, engaging  not  to  favour,  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, the  cabals,  secret  intrigues,  factions,  rebellions, 
&c.,  which  may  take  place  in  England. 

With  regard  to  what  the  Sieur  de  Bentinck  in- 
timated to  you,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  hoped 
that,  after  peace  was  concluded,  I  would  induce  the 
King  of  England  to  resolve,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
fix  his  residence  out  of  my  kingdom,  if  he  does 
not  speak  again  of  this  proposal  in  the  conference 
which  you  are  to  have  with  him,  do  not  touch  upon 
it ;  but  if  he  persists  in  questioning  you  about  it,  my 
intention  is  that  you  declare  to  him  that  the  same 
reasons  which  have  hindered  me  from  listening  to 
his  proposals  that  I  should  speak  positively  of  the 
King  of  England  in  the  treaty,  make  me  equally 
averse  from  entering  into  any  engagements  what- 
soever upon  this  subject,  either  before  or  after  the 
peace,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  I  give  him  all  the  assurances 
which  he  may  otherwise  require  for  his  tran- 
quillity. 

With  regard  to  what  relates  to  the  principality 
of  Orange  *  * 

After  having  explained  what  I  have  above  stated 
to  you  respecting  my  intentions  on  the  two  points 
in  question,  it  is  my  desire  that  you  shall  inform 
the  Sieur  de  Bentinck  that  I  again  confirm  the 
first  assurances  which  you  have  given  him  from  me, 
of  my  especial  regard  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
of  my  conviction  that  Europe  will  long  enjoy  the 
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repose  which  peace  will  secure,  when  this  repose 
shall  be  founded  on  the  sincere  and  solid  relations 
which  I  desire  to  establish  with  that  Prince. 

Though  in  my  preceding  letter  I  again  told  you 
that  I  wished  that  every  thing  relating  to  this 
particular  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  be  referred  to  the  conferences  at  Ryswick, 
yet  I  order  you  to  let  M.  de  Bentinck  know  that 
you  have  received  my  answer,  and  that  you  are 
in  haste  to  enter  upon  a  conference  with  him. 

I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  with  impatience  ; 
matters  appear  to  me  so  far  advanced  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  negotiation  will  have  a 
happy  result. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  July  18.  1697. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  has  informed  you,  by  the 
last  courier,  of  the  second  conference  which  he  has 
had  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouiflers.  I  send  you  an 
express,  to  learn  your  opinion  in  what  way  the 
article  by  which  France  should  engage  not  to  assist 
King  James  might  be  drawn  up,  without  naming 
him,  for  it  appears  that  on  this  the  whole  affair  of 
the  pacification  chiefly  depends.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  ambassadors  'of  the  States  have  not 
already  agreed  to  something  on  the  subject  with 
the  ambassadors  of  France.  In  that  case,  we  ought 
to  keep  to  it ;  it  would  likewise  be  the  most  easy, 
for  it  is  by  them  that  the  whole  is  to  be  settled. 
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The  Earl  of  Portland  will  also  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  these  interviews,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
you  should  inform,  in  my  name,  the  ambassadors 
of  Austria  and  others,  so  far  as  you  shall  deem 
needful. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  July  19.  1697. 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  by  the  extraordinary 
courier,  whom  the  Earl  of  Portland  despatched  to 
you,  and  to-day  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
16th.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  the  engage- 
ment or  promise  to  be  made  by  France,  not  to  assist 
any  of  my  enemies,  in  the  number  of  whom  King 
James  would  be  comprehended,  should  be  reci- 
procal; but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring  the 
French  so  far,  so  that  it  will  be  above  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  take  care,  in  the  wording  of  this  article, 
that  King  James  shall  be  comprehended  in  it,  with- 
out being  designated  by  name.  Since  it  appears 
now  that  the  French  are  seriously  disposed  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations,  we  must  not  lose  an  instant, 
but,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  Strike  the  iron  while  it 
is  hot." 
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LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Marly,  July  19.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  on  the  17th  of  this  month*,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  M.  de  Bentinck  has  applied  to  you  for  a 
third  conference,  but  that,  as  I  had  intimated  to  you, 
in  one  of  my  letters,  that  I  wished  you  not  to  have 
any  more  interviews  with  him,  you  had  thought 
best,  after  taking  counsel  with  Marshal  Villeroy, 
not  to  accept  it,  without,  however,  an  absolute 
refusal.  I  cannot  but  commend  your  regularity ; 
but,  as  you  must  now  have  received  my  orders  by 
the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  what  you  have 
therein  seen  of  my  intentions. 


SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSONf  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  July  9-19.  1697. 

We  find  by  the  account  the  King  has  been 
pleased  to  send  us  of  what  passed  between  my  Lord 

*  This  letter  of  Marshal  Boufflers  has  been  suppressed,  being 
only  a  repetition  of  what  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  Marshal 
Villeroy. 

f  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Cumberland,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Soon 
after  the  restoration,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington, principal  secretary  of  state,  who  employed  him  in  trans- 
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Portland  and  Marshal  Boufflers,  in  the  two  inter- 
views they  had,  that  his  Majesty,  being  made  sen- 
sible of  the  great  wrong  done  him  every  where,  by 
the  false  and  dishonourable  insinuations  of  the 
French,  as  if  he  had  not  really  an  intention  or  design 
for  peace  (as  that  has  been  notoriously  their  busi- 
ness to  spread  abroad  in  all  those  countries  these 
many  weeks),  did  at  once  resolve,  and  (as  all  people 
here  think)  with  great  reason  and  wisdom,  to  push 
the  thing  to  a  point,  and  at  once  as  to  do  himself 
right  against  so  venomous  a  poison  as  they  endea- 
voured to  infuse  into  the  world,  by  declaring  his 
real  desires  for  a  peace  ;  and  his  resolutions,  if  it 
could  not  be  had,  no  longer  to  be  amused  with  a 
pretended  negotiation  of  it  at  Ryswick ;  so  on  the 
other  hand  to  put  it  hard  and  plain  upon  France  to 
discover  how  far  all  this  pretence  on  their  side  is 
well  and  sincere ;  which  is  the  very  point  all  we, 
the  ministers  in  this  assembly,  have  been  saying  and 
wishing  the  thing  might  be  at  once  brought  to ;  and 
this  step  of  the  King's  is  the  more  reasonable,  in 

lating  and  writing  memorials  in  French.  From  this  humble 
situation  Williamson  elevated  himself  by  his  commanding  merit 
to  the  greatest  posts  in  the  government.  At  the  short  treaty  of 
Cologne,  he  was  one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  with  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  At  his  return,  September  11.  1674,  he  was 
sworn  principal  secretary  of  state  and  a  privy  counsellor.  He 
resigned  his  place,  February,  1678,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  He  had  been  knighted  in  1677.  About 
this  time  he  married  the  sister  and  sole  heiress  of  Charles  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  brought  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  large  posses- 
sions. William  III.  employed  and  confided  in  him.  He  died 
in  1701,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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that  we  are  now  come  to  the  time  (for  to-morrow  is 
the  day)  that  the  French  are  to  give  in  their  pro- 
ject for  the  peace  they  propose  between  them  and 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  That  is  what  we  are 
now  this  evening  going  to  say  to  the  Imperial 
embassy,  which  has  desired  from  us  an  account  of 
what  passed  in  these  interviews. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle,  July  21.  1697. 
Sire, 

According  to  the  letter  which  your  Majesty  was 
pleased  to, do  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the 
17th,  I  sent  the  Sieur  de  Giey  to  M.  de  Bentinck  to 
tell  him  that,  if  he  were  disposed  to  be,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  20th,  at  four  o'clockin  the  afternoon, 
at  our  usual  rendezvous,  I  would  be  there  likewise. 
After  the  usual  compliments,  we  alighted.  M.  de 
Bentinck  began  by  telling  me  that  he  had  not  failed 
to  give  an  account,  as  was  his  duty,  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  of  the  assurances  which  I  had  given  him 
on  the  part  of  your  Majesty,  in  our  second  inter- 
view, of  your  Majesty's  esteem  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  your  favourable  disposition  towards  him, 
and,  lastly,  of  your  sincere  intention  to  conclude 
peace  and  inviolably  to  observe  it  when  it  should 
be  concluded  :  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  com- 
manded him  to  express  to  me  on  his  part,  that  he 
had  received  the  said  assurances  with  all  possible 
joy  and  sensibility,  on  account  of  the  infinite  value 
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which  he  attached  to  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
your  Majesty,  of  his  sincere  desire  to  obtain  them, 
and  of  his  feelings  for  your  Majesty's  person,  for 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  too  high  a  ve- 
neration or  respect,  considering  your  Majesty  not 
only  as  the  greatest  sovereign  in  the  world,  but  per- 
sonally as  the  greatest  man,  on  account  of  your  rare 
and  exalted  qualities ;  requesting  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  so  good  as  to  testify 
this  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  same. 
These  are  the  expressions  of  M.  de  Bentinck,  to 
which  I  have  added  nothing  whatever  ;  he  further 
requested  me,  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  renew 
to  your  Majesty  the  assurance  of  the  sincerity 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  respecting  the 
peace,  and  the  exact  observance  of  it,  once  more 
asserting  that,  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  he 
should  be  as  faithfully  and  constantly  attached  to 
the  interests  of  your  Majesty,  as  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  them. 

On  this  I  stated  to  M.  de  Bentinck  that  I  should 
have  the  honour  of  giving  an  exact  account  to  your 
Majesty  of  all  that  he  had  just  told  me  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  I  was  convinced 
that  you  would  receive  all  these  expressions  of 
regard  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  and  that 
meantime,  after  the  account  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  give  your  Majesty  of  what  he  had  said 
to  me  in  our  second  interview  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  your  Majesty,  you  had  commanded  me 
to  repeat  the  first  assurances  which  I  had  already 
given  him  of  your  special  regard  for  the  Prince  of 
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Orange,  and  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  your 
Majesty  had  received  the  said  expressions  of  his 
regard. 

M.  de  Beritinck  having  further  added  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  told  me  by  way  of  answer  to 
what  passed  in  our  last  conference,  that,  on  the 
consent  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  thought 
it  reasonable  to  give,  that  King  James  should  not 
be  named  or  designated  in  the  treaty,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  this,  terms  might  be  found  which  should 
give  the  Prince  of  Orange  entire  security  that,  in 
concluding  the  peace,  he  shall  enjoy  for  himself,  his 
successors,  and  his  dominions,  entire  and  perfect 
tranquillity,  he  had  caused  the  annexed  article  to 
be  drawn  up,  that  he  might  have  the  said  secu- 
rities, without  naming  or  designating  the  King  of 
England;  that  if  your  Majesty  wished  to  change 
any  thing  in  it,  you  might  do  so,  if  you  should 
think  proper,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
conceived  in  terms  which  are  common  and  usual 
in  all  treaties. 

I  told  him  that  this  article  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  prolix,  and  to  contain  many  useless  terms ; 
that,  after  what  he  had  stated  in  our  second  con- 
ference, that  the  Prince  of  Orange  willingly  con- 
sented that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
King  of  England  in  the  treaty,  provided  that, 
besides  the  general  terms  "  not  to  favour  and  assist, 
directly  or  indirectly,  his  enemies,  without  any 
exception,"  other  expressions  might  be  found  which 
should  give  more  particular  assurances,  such  as, 
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"  not  to  favour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cabals, 
factions,  secret  intrigues,  and  rebellions  which 
might  take  place  in  England,"  I  had  had  the 
honour  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  Majesty, 
who,  to  show  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  upright- 
ness of  your  intentions,  and  the  good  faith 
with  which  you  intend  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
strictly  to  observe  it  in  every  point,  had  ordered 
me  to  tell  him  (M.  de  Bentinck)  that  you  will 
engage  by  the  treaty  not  to  assist,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
without  any  exception,  and  besides,  not  to  favour, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  the  cabals,  secret  in- 
trigues, factions  and  rebellions  which  might  take 
place  in  England;  that  it  appeared  to  me  that 
these  expressions  comprised  generally  all  that 
was  contained  in  his  more  detailed  article,  and 
that,  as  they  were  precisely  the  terms  which,  in 
our  second  conference,  he  had  expressed  his  desire 
to  have,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  gave  him  all  the  securities  which 
he  desired,  and  could  desire. 

He  said  that  this  article,  though  more  prolix 
than  the  said  expressions,  does  not  engage  your 
Majesty  to  any  thing  more  than  what  you  mean, 
and  intend  to  promise  by  the  said  expressions,  that 
is  to  say,  not  to  favour  either  cabals,  secret  in- 
trigues, factions  and  rebellions,  nor  the  persons  who 
should  excite  and  foment  them;  that,  if  your 
Majesty,  without  favouring  the  said  cabals,  secret 
intrigues,  factions  and  rebellions,  favoured  per- 
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sonally,  and  tolerated  in  your  dominions,  the  in- 
dividual, or  individuals  who  should  be  the  authors 
of  the  said  cabals,  secret  intrigues,  factions  and 
rebellions,  and  who,  by  their  correspondence  and 
private  understandings  in  England,  should  excite 
and  foment,  from  France,  all  the  above  cabals,  &c. 
it  would  be,  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty,  in  some 
measure  indirectly  favouring  the  said  cabals,  secret 
intrigues,  &c.  &c.,  although  you  did  not  otherwise 
assist  them  with  advice,  or  money,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatsoever,  and  that  therefore,  to  remove  all 
cause  of  uneasiness  and  discontent,  it  was  proper, 
besides  the  above  expressions,  to  add,  that  your 
Majesty  will  not  favour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
persons  who  might  excite  and  foment  the  said 
factions,  secret  intrigues,  &c.,  as  expressed  in  the 
said  article. 

On  my  telling  him  that  the  word  person  or  persons 
was  a  means  to  oblige  your  Majesty,  in  the  sequel, 
to  expel  from  your  kingdom  all  the  English 
who  should  be  there,  inasmuch  as  whenever  there 
should  be  the  slightest  cabal  or  agitation  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  be  a  pretext  for  saying  that  such 
and  such  persons,  who  might  be  in  France,  were 
the  authors  of  it,  he  replied,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
of  his  sincere  and  upright  intentions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  ;  that  when  he  should  acquaint 
your  Majesty  that  he  suspected  some  English  in- 
dividual or  individuals  in  France,  he  would  at  the 
same  time  state  the  just  reasons  on  which  his  sus- 
picions were  founded,  such  as  intercepted  letters, 
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acknowledged  intercourse,  and  other  proofs  which 
would  justify  those  suspicions,  and  the  reasons  that 
might  be  entertained,  without  attempting  to  make 
any  imputations  against  those  who  should  not  be 
implicated ;  and  that  he  consented,  on  his  part, 
to  comply  with  the  same  terms  and  expressions, 
though  he  was  well  aware  that  your  Majesty  had  no 
need  of  similar  precautions,  in  consequence  of  the 
submission  and  fidelity  of  your  people,  and  their 
particular  attachment  to  your  person,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  England,  as  every  body  knew,  and 
which  obliged  him.  to  take  greater  precaution  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  that  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  that  he  hoped  your  Majesty  would  be  disposed 
to  give  him  the  strongest  guaranties  you  could, 
without  naming  the  King  of  England. 

I  told  him  that  he  could  not  place  too  much  re- 
liance on  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  your 
Majesty's  intentions  in  all  things,  and  that  when 
you  consented  to  engage  not  to  favour,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  the  cabals, 
secret  intrigues,  factions  and  rebellions  which  might 
arise  in  England,  it  was  without  any  reserve  or 
limitation  whatever,  and  that  this  comprised 
every  thing ;  that  as  for  the  offer  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  made,  to  promise  and  bind  himself 
in  the  same  manner,  he  had  anticipated  the  real 
sentiments  of  your  Majesty  on  the  little  necessity 
there  existed  for  such  a  promise,  your  Majesty 
having  commanded  me  not  to  agree  to  this  reci- 
procal condition,  because  the  submission  of  your 
subjects,  and  the  tranquillity  of  your  kingdom,  gave 
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you  no  ground  whatever  to  apprehend  either  faction 
or  rebellion.  He  told  me  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  fully  convinced  of  this,  and  that  he  had  offered 
this  reciprocity,  merely  to  show  that  he  would  not 
make  any  request  to  which  he  would  not  equally 
bind  himself. 

To  conclude,  with  respect  to  this  article  of  the 
securities  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  required,  on 
making  no  mention  of  the  King  of  England,  I  told 
M.  de  Bentinck  that  I  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
expressions  which  your  Majesty  prescribed  to  me 
for  the  said  securities,  to  which  you  had  been 
pleased  to  consent,  to  show  that  it  is  with  good 
faith,  and  without  any  reserve  or  restriction,  that 
you  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  said  ex- 
pressions comprising  every  thing  ;  that  I  should 
have  the  honour  to  send  your  Majesty  the  article 
which  he  had  given  me,  and  would  let  him  know 
the  answer  which  I  should  receive.  Upon  this 
he  told  me  that  he  should  look  for  it,  and  that  he 
ventured  to  hope  your  Majesty  would  consent  to 
add  the  expression  person  or  persons,  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  his  dominions  ;  the 
more  so,  since  adding  this  term  persons  is  merely 
asking  a  rather  more  definite  explanation  of  the 
real  sentiments  of  your  Majesty,  inasmuch  as  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  your  Majesty,  in  engaging 
to  assist  neither  directly  or  indirectly  the  enemies  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  any  exception,  and 
further  engaging  not  to  favour  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  the  cabals,  secret  intrigues,  factions, 
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and  rebellions  which  may  arise  in  England,  means 
likewise  not  to  favour,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  persons  who  may  originate  the  said  cabals, 
secret  intrigues,  factions  and  rebellions,  in  what- 
ever place  the  said  persons  may  be  ;  that  thus,  by 
this  more  comprehensive  term,  your  Majesty  does 
not  bind  yourself  to  any  thing  beyond  your  real 
intentions,  and,  by  this  means,  will  give  more 
ease  and  tranquillity  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who, 
on  his  part,  will  have  no  other  desire  or  other  care, 
than  to  give  your  Majesty  entire  satisfaction  in  all 
things ;  again  repeating  to  me,  that  I  might  assure 
your  Majesty  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  not 
be  behindhand  in  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  per- 
suade and  convince  your  Majesty  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions  inviolably  to  observe  the  peace, 
and  to  render  it  stable  and  durable,  and  to  do 
everything  that  may  be  agreeable,  to  your  Majesty. 

No  mention  was  made  on  either  side  of  what 
M.  de  Bentinck  hinted  at  in  our  second  con- 
ference, that  the  Prince  of  Orange  hoped  that, 
after  peace  was  concluded,  your  Majesty  would  in- 
duce the  King  of  England  to  determine,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  fix  his  residence  out  of  your  Majesty's 
kingdom.  There  is  therefore  no  appearance  that 
this  point  will  again  be  mooted. 

As  for  what  concerns  the  principality  of 
Orange  *  *  * 
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(ENCLOSURE.) 
Article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

"  And  to  render  the  peace  entirely  firm  and  solid,  the 
most  Christian  King  promises  and  engages  inviolably, 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  do  nothing  which  may 
trouble  or  disturb  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  right 
and  possession  of  his  lands,  countries,  kingdoms  and  govern- 
ments ;  and  consequently,  that  he  Avill  not  assist,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  arms,  ammunitions,  provisions,  ships, 
money,  or  other  things,  by  sea  or  by  land,  any  person 
or  persons,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  they  may  be, 
who  should  be  disposed  to  make  any  attempt  against  the 
said  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  incommode  or  trouble  him 
in  his  lawful  right,  or  possession,  or  invade  his  said  lands, 
countries  or  kingdoms,  or  excite  in  them  rebellions, 
troubles  or  seditions  against  his  person,  among  his  subjects 
or  in  his  government,  under  any  pretext  or  pretence  that 
they  might  allege,  without  any  exception  or  reserve  ;  which 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  side,  likewise  promises 
and  engages  inviolably,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the 
Kings  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  the  most  Christian 
King,  his  lands,  countries  and  governments,  reciprocally, 
in  all  points  as  above,  without  any  exception  or  reserve 
whatsoever." 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels.  July  22.  1697. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  French  have  post- 
poned the  period  for  the  acceptance  of  their  offers  : 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  always  obliged  to  put  off,  if  we  con- 
sider how  long  a  time  the  negotiations  have  already 
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gone  on,  and  how  little  inclination  the  Imperialists 
show  to  accept  these  offers.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  their  superiority,  this  step  will  not  be 
found  unreasonable  on  their  part ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  compared  with  the  arrogance 
which  they  formerly  displayed.  It  is  strange, 
that  the  mediator  has  not  informed  the  Allies  of  it, 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Ambassadors  of 
France  have  communicated  it  to  him.  What  does 
not  at  all  please  me  is,  that  on  the  question  which 
Mr.  van  Dyckvelt  put  to  them,  namely,  what  they 
intended  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  Barcelona? 
their  answer  was,  that  they  had  no  orders  on  that 
subject.  This  makes  me  fear  that  every  thing  is 
still  very  uncertain.  The  Ministers  of  Austria 
and  Spain  must  now  be  urged  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions within  the  prescribed  time,  very  short  though 
I  confess  it  to  be.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  so  much 
the  better,  because  matters  will  be  concluded  so 
much  sooner.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  orders  to  Lord  Lexington  and  to  Heem- 
skerk*,  to  use  the  same  solicitations  at  the  Court  of 
Yienna,  and  to  declare  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue the  war. 

*  Ambassadors  of  Great  Britain,   and  of  the  States- General 
to  the  Emperor. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  July  12-22.  1697. 

My  Lord, 

I  can  tell  you  news  that  will  not  be  unpleasant 
to  you — which  is,  that  I  believe  peace  is  very  near. 
As  to  particulars,  you  will  learn  them  elsewhere ; 
and  in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  write  to  you 
more  fully  on  the  subject.  But  when  one  has  to  do 
with  the  French,  one  can  be  sure  of  nothing  till  the 
affair  is  concluded.  We  must  therefore  prepare  for 
war,  as  if  we  had  no  hope  for  peace. 


SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Llague,  July  23.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

By  my  last,  which  was  of  the  9-1 9th  instant, 
your  Excellency  will  see  the  expectation  we  were 
in  here  of  the  project  which  the  French  had 
promised.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  at  the  con- 
ference at  Ryswick,  the  mediator  came  into  the 
assembly  of  the  allies,  and  there  delivered  the 
project;  adding,  as  from  the  French,  that  it  was  not 
indeed  altogether  in  the  exact  form  of  a  project,  but 
that  it  wanted  not  much  in  form ;  and,  as  to  the 
matter  of  it,  it  contained  the  substance  of  such 
articles  as  concerned  three  of  the  puissances  in  war; 
to  wit,  the  Emperor  and  Empire,  Spain,  and  this 
State ;  that  there  might  possibly  be  found  some 
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particulars  wanting,  and  some  expressions  not  so 
exactly  weighed ;  but  that  whatever  wras  wanting 
might  be  supplied,  and  whatever  in  the  wording 
might  be  found  amiss  might  easily  be  rectified; 
that,  as  to  them,  they  were  in  great  earnest,  and 
most  sincere  in  their  desires  of  the  peace,  a/in  d'etre 
hors  d*  affaire ;  and  that  the  sooner  it  could  be  done 
the  better.  This  was  the  substance  of  what  the 
mediator  reported,  as  said  by  the  French  upon  their 
delivering  him  the  project ;  after  which  he  gave  it 
into  Count  Kaunitz's  hand,  who,  by  the  by,  is 
observed  on  all  such  occasions  to  be  the  head  of  the 
assembly,  and,  as  such,  even  to  put  himself  forward, 
and  to  speak  and  be  spoken  to. 

Yesterday,  after  the  hours  of  devotion,  the  several 
parties  sent  their  secretaries  (as  had  been  agreed 
the  day  before)  to  Count  Kaunitz's  house,  and  there 
took  copies  of  it.*  There  has  not  been  time  yet  to 

*  The  principal  conditions  of  this  project  were  :  — 

The  treaties  of  Munster  and  Nimeguen  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  peace  in  general. 

All  the  re-unions  made  by  the  chambers  of  Metz  and 
Besangon,  and  the  council  of  Brisach,  since  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  be  restored  to  the  Emperor.  Strasburg  to  be 
ceded,  in  perpetuity,  to  France,  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
Friburg,  Old  Brisach,  Philipsburg,  and  Kehl,  with  their  de- 
pendencies ;  and  the  Rhine  to  form  the  boundary  between 
France  and  the  empire. 

Lorraine  to  be  restored  to  the  Duke,  as  in  1670,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  fortifications  of  Nancy  should  be  demolished, 
and  a  military  passage  through  the  duchy  reserved  to  France. 

Dinant  to  be  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Treves  to  the 
Elector,  and  the  Palatinate  to  the  Elector  Palatine. 
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understand  what  the  several  parties  think  of  it;  but, 
in  the  general,  I  perceive  men  think  France  has 
come  nearer  reason,  in  several  points,  than  it  was 
expected  they  would  at  this  first  step ;  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  seasonable  and  wise  declaration 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  by  my  Lord  Port- 
land, to  Marshal  Boufflers,  which  we  find  plainly, 
by  the  pulse  of  the  world  about  us,  has  had  a  very 
good  effect,  and  has  turned  to  great  advantage  of 
his  Majesty's  honour  and  integrity  in  several 
respects. 


LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  July  23.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  tell  your  Grace  that  the  French, 
according  to  their  promise,  gave  in  their  project  of 
peace  to  the  allies  last  Saturday.  You  will  find  it 
to  be  on  the  foot  of  that  of  Nimeguen.  I  believe 
wre  shall  not  get  better  terms  from  them,  and  shall 
have  difficulty  enough  to  bring  the  Imperialists  to 
accept  of  these ;  but  I  think  their  necessity  must 
oblige  them  to  take  the  measures  which  England 
and  Holland  prescribe  to  them.  I  have  heard 

All  the  re-unions  dismembered  from  Spain  to  be  relinquished, 
and  all  conquests,  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Catalonia, 
to  be  restored,  except  Luxemburg,  which  was  to  be  retained 
by  France,  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent.  All  captured 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  revert  to  the  right- 
ful proprietors. 
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secretly  that  France  designs  suddenly  to  set  a  time 
for  making  the  peace  upon  this  project,  or  absolutely 
breaking  off  the  negotiation.  I  must  own  this 
method  is  a  little  unmannerly,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  can  bring  us  to  any  conclusion  in  this 
tedious  affair. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Versailles,  July  24.  1697. 

My  Cousin, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  on  the  2 1  st  of  this  month,  giving  me  an  account 
of  the  conference  which  you  had  on  the  20th  with 
the  Sieur  de  Bentinck.  I  have  seen  his  statement 
of  what  he  had  orders  from  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  tell  you  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received 
the  assurances  which  you  had  given  him  from  me, 
of  the  esteem  which  I  felt  for  him,  adding  that 
the  said  Prince  of  Orange  ardently  wished  for  the 
return  of  my  good-will,  even  employing  in  the 
name  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange,  terms  of  venera- 
tion, respect  and  admiration  of  my  person. 

Though,  at  bottom,  these  can  be  considered  only 
as  words  till  they  shall  be  confirmed  by  deeds,  yet, 
as  they  call  for  reciprocal  expressions  on  my  part, 
it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  should  renew  to  Sieur 
de  Bentinck  the  assurances  of  the  esteem  which  I 
entertain  for  his  master,  and  that  I  really  desire  to 
give  him  marks  of  it  as  soon  as  the  peace  shall 
have  restored  the  perfectly  good  understanding 
which  I  desire  henceforward  to  establish  with  him, 
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and  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  Europe. 

To  return  now  to  the  two  principal  points  which 
were  the  subject  of  your  last  conference,  I  begin 
by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorandum 
which  was  given  you  by  M.  de  Bentinck,  touching 
the  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
wish  me  to  express  myself  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
so  as  to  give  him  the  securities  which  he  affirms 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of 
England. 

This  draught  of  an  article  is  much  more  prolix 
than  the  last  proposal  which  he  had  made,  and  which 
Iliad  approved.  Without  expressly  naming  the  King 
of  England,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  him  more 
clearly  than  by  the  two  words  joined  together, 
person  or  persons,  which  are  there  given,  the  first  of 
which  can  be  applied  only  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  the  second  to  the  English  who  are  with  that 
Prince. 

I  see  that  the  Sieur  de  Bent in  ck  thought  to  soften 
them,  by  telling  you  that  these  terms  merely  con- 
tain a  rather  more  detailed  explanation  of  my  real 
intentions ;  and,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
when  I  am  willing  to  engage  not  to  favour,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  cabals  and  factions  which 
may  be  formed  in  England,  I  likewise  intend  not 
to  assist  those  by  whom  they  may  be  originated. 

My  intention  is,  that  you  should  explain  to  M. 
de  Bentinck,  that  the  assurances  which  I  con- 
sent to  give  him,  and  the  terms  which  I  am 
willing  to  employ,  ought  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  mv  intentions ;  and  that  the  ex- 
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planation  which  he  requires  can  add  nothing  to 
the  confidence   which  he  ought  to  repose  in  my 
word.     You  will   further  observe  to  him,  that  I 
should  always  be  pained  to  have  it  proposed  to  me 
to  employ  terms   which   could   be  applied  to  the 
King  of  England  alone;  that  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  be  content  with 
the  expressions  which  M.  de  Bentinck  himself  had, 
at  the  last  conference,  proposed  to  have  inserted 
in  the  treaty ;  that  I  had  not  expected  that  any 
stronger  would  be  desired  ;    that,   however,  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  every  satisfaction  which  de- 
pends upon  me,  without  naming  or  designating  the 
King  of  England  ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  I  consent 
to  make  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  terms  of  the 
article  which  he  has  given,   and  to  extend  it  as 
far  as  possible ;  that  the  term  person,  in  the  singular, 
comprehends  all  those  in  general  who  may  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  does 
not  designate  particularly  the  King  of  England. 

I  send  you  the  draught  of  an  article  which  I 
have  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  which  provides  in 
general  for  all  cases  that  may  disturb  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  gives  him  the  assurance  which  he  re- 
quires, without  designating  the  King  of  England 
in  particular.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Orange  are  as  sincere  as 
I  have  particular  reason  to  believe  they  are,  the 
guarantees  which  I  give  him  are  sufficient  to  remove 
from  him  every  cause  of  fear  that  I  will  favour 
enterprises  which  may  be  directed  against  his 
authority. 
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Though  the  submission  of  my  subjects,  and  their 
zeal  for  my  service,  are  ample  pledges  of  their 
fidelity ;  yet,  as  I  have  thought  that  the  engage- 
ment which  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  enter  into, 
by  the  last  clause  of  the  proposed  article  which  M. 
de  Bentinck  has  given  you,  would  lessen  the  first 
idea  which  the  public  might  conceive,  that  the 
term  person  is  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  King  of 
England,  I  consent  that  you  shall  agree  to  this 
last  clause,  as  you  will  see  in  the  draught  which 
I  send  you. 

After  having  stated  the  manner  which  I  should 
wish  the  article  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  treaty, 
as  all  the  good  reasons  which  you  may  give  to  the 
Sieur  de  Bentinck  to  make  the  Prince  of  Orange 
consent,  may  perhaps  not  convince  that  Prince 
that  he  will  find  the  same  securities  in  the  article 
drawn  up,  as  I  send  it  to  you,  and  as  all  the  con- 
ferences which  you  have  had,  instead  of  producing 
the  furtherance  of  the  peace,  would  serve  only 
still  more  to  delay  it:  I  am  willing,  for  these  just 
considerations,  to  anticipate  every  thing  which  may 
lead  your  conferences  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and 
to  inform  you  of  my  intentions,  which  are,  that  you 
must  forget  nothing  to  oblige  M.  de  Bentinck  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  the 
draught  which  I  send  you ;  that  if  he  should  make 
any  difficulty,  as  not  finding  it  conformable  with 
that  which  lie  has  given  you,  you  are  to  tell  him 
that,  as  I  evidently  wish  to  know  precisely  the  views 
of  his  master  on  this  draught,  it  is  proper  that 
you  should  meet  again,  when  he  shall  have  informed 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  of  this  last  conference  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  arrange  another  interview  with  him 
to  receive  his  answer.  If  M.  de  Bentinck  persists, 
in  this  new  conference,  in  requiring  that  the  words 
person  or  persons  shall  stand  in  the  article,  I  permit 
you  to  insert  the  last  term  persons  immediately  after 
that  of  person,  marked  in  Italics  in  the  draught 
which  I  send  you. 

And,  as  the  benefit  of  peace  must  not  be  delayed, 
when  nothing  more  is  in  question  than  a  change  of 
a  few  expressions ;  and,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  no 
longer  requires  that  of  "  King  of  England,"  which 
was  an  invincible  obstacle,  it  is  my  pleasure,  in  the 
last  resort,  that  you  shall  agree  to  the  proposal  of  M. 
de  Bentinck,  if  you  shall  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adhere  to  it,  always  avoiding,  however, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  employ  the  term  "  right"  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  is  spoken  of,  and  the  expression 
"  whatever  designs  may  be  alleged"  prefaced  to 
the  draught  of  the  said  Sieur  de  Bentinck.  At  all 
events,  I  leave  it  to  your  prudence  not  to  insist  on 
these  terms  if  you  should  see  an  equal  necessity  for 
conceding  them.  You  are  not  to  manifest  any  open 
repugnance  towards  them,  but  merely  endeavour  to 
oppose  them.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  only  in 
the  second  conference  that  you  are  to  make  use  of 
this  expedient. 

To  return  to  the  article  concerning  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange,  *  *  *  * 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  July  25.  1697. 

I  have  read  the  draft  of  a  treaty  delivered  to 
the  mediator  by  the  ambassadors  of  France.  I 
have  the  same  remarks  as  you  to  make  upon  it. 
I  have  still  some  hope  that  the  principal  articles 
might  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  empire 
and  of  Spain ;  and  that  France  would  make  reason- 
able concessions,  if  the  ambassadors  of  Austria  do 
not  themselves  interfere  to  spoil  the  negotiations 
by  their  perverse  proceedings.  I  do  not  find  this 
strange  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists ;  for,  what- 
ever need  they  have  of  peace,  they  do  not  wish  for 
it,  and  wait  till  they  are  compelled  to  accept  it ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards,  who  so  ardently 
desire  it,  and  who  are  in  such  great  embarrassment, 
this  is  inconceivable.  I  am  of  opinion,  nevertheless, 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  accept,  within  the  pre- 
scribed term,  the  conditions  which  have  been  of- 
fered. I  will  also  bring  the  matter  seriously  before 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  But  as  for  the  Imperialists, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  do  nothing ; 
so  that  we  must  consider  in  what  manner  we  must 
proceed  with  respect  to  them.  Perhaps,  if  the  con- 
ditions were  agreed  upon,  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  armistice,  which  would 
serve  at  least  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  this  poor 
country. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  LORD  VILLIERS. 

Whitehall,  July  16-26.  1697. 

I  hope  my  Lord  Portland's  interview  will  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  other.  If  the 
French  are  in  earnest  for  a  peace,  it  will  be  very 
welcome ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  necessary  the  world 
should  see  it,  and  particularly  so  with  relation  to 
his  Majesty's  affairs  here,  that  people  may  not  too 
long  flatter  themselves  with  such  deluding  expecta- 
tions, but  prepare  to  carry  on  the  war;  which,  I  am 
confident,  when  we  set  our  minds  to  it,  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  do  than  we  were  the  last 
year,  money  growing  much  more  plentiful  in  the 
country,  and  credit  in  town  beginning  now  to 
recover. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Dieren,  August  17-27.  1697. 

Affairs  here  are  at  a  great  crisis.  Next  Friday 
is  the  day  fixed  by  the  French  for  accepting  their 
offer  of  peace,  and  by  their  conduct  it  appears  as  if 
they  were  desirous  the  term  should  elapse;  as  they 
pretend  not  to  have  been  instructed  with  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  and  other  conditions  of 
less  importance,  which  concern  the  Spaniards,  and 
without  which  peace  cannot  be  concluded.  The 
unfortunate  loss  of  Barcelona,  at  this  particular 
time,  as  well  as  the  escape  of  Pointis,  may  perhaps 
be  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  and  may  prevent  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  which  I  thought  certain. 
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MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Sainte-Renelle, 

July  27.  1697. 
Sire, 

Having  received,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  24th  of  this  month,  in 
which  you  apprised  me  of  your  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  two  articles  which  remain  to  be  settled  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  I  sent  M.  de  Giey,  on  the 
26th  at  daybreak,  to  M.  de  Bentinck,  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  pleased  to  repair,  on  the  same  day,  to 
our  usual  place  of  meeting,  or  to  Halle,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  be  there  also. 
M.  de  Bentinck  having  agreed,  I  repaired  at  about 
three  o'clock  to  Halle,  and  having  been  informed 
by  M.  de  Pracomtal,  who  had,  as  usual,  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Brucorn,  that  M.  de  Bentinck  was 
already  there  with  all  his  attendants,  I  thought 
that  in  order  to  respond  to  all  his  civilities,  (having 
invariably  received  from  M.  de  Bentinck,  in  all  our 
other  conferences,  every  mark  of  respect  and  de- 
ference,) I  ought  to  go  and  meet  him  beyond 
Halle,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  very  sensible  of  this  mark  of  attention,  sending 
several  times  to  request  me  not  to  take  the  trouble 
of  advancing  any  further,  for  that  he  would  come 
himself  to  meet  me  at  Halle. 

After  having  met  on  the  road,  and  interchanged 
many  civilities,  we  approached  Halle ;  and,  as  I 
thought  that  we  should  be  more  at  ease  in  the 
orchards,  at  the  gates  of  Halle,  than  in  the  town, 
to  avoid  the  confusion,  and  perhaps  the  tumult 
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which,  our  suite  might  occasion,  we  alighted  at  the 
city  gate,  and,  having  withdrawn  to  a  distance  from 
every  body,  and  again  interchanged  courtesies, 
I  said  to  M.  de  Bentinck  that  I  had  had  the  honour 
of  sending  your  Majesty  the  memorandum  which 
he  had  given  me,  respecting  the  securities  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  required,  in  not  naming  the 
King  of  England  in  the  treaty,  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  article  should  be  expressed  in  the  said 
treaty;  that  your  Majesty  had  found  it  much  more 
detailed  than  the  proposal  which  M.  de  Bentinck 
had  made  in  our  second  conference  ;  that,  without 
expressly  naming  the  King  of  England,  he  could 
not  be  more  clearly  designated  than  he  was  in  this 
article ;  that  this  was  entirely  contrary  to  the 
very  positive  and  repeated  assurances  which  he 
had  given  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  be  communicated  to  your  Majesty :  viz.,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  sensible  of  the  repugnance 
which  your  Majesty  must  feel  against  naming  the 
King  of  England  in  the  treaty,  or  even  to  designate 
him;  and  that  his  intention  was  by  no  means  to  re- 
quire any  thing  of  your  Majesty  on  this  subject,  or 
on  any  other,  which  might  personally  wound  your 
Majesty's  honour,  or  give  you  pain ;  that  the  other 
expressions,  which  your  Majesty  had  approved, 
comprised  all  that  was  required  in  the  said  article ; 
and  that,  above  all  things,  entire  confidence  must 
be  placed  in  the  assurances  which  your  Majesty 
gave  of  your  sincere  intentions  to  preserve  the 
peace,  without  any  reserve  or  restriction,  in  all  that 
you  promised. 
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Upon  this  lie  stated,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  likewise  entire  confidence  in  this;  but,  as 
treaties  were  made  not  for  kings  alone,  but  also 
for  kingdoms  and  states,  they  could  not  be  too 
clearly  expressed ;  and  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Orange  trusted  that  your  Majesty  would  consent 
to  grant  him  every  reasonable  security. 

I  told  him  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  great 
reason  to  believe  it,  and  that  your  Majesty,  to  give 
him  every  satisfaction  on  that  point  which  might 
depend  on  you,  without  naming  or  designating  the 
King  of  England,  was  willing  to  make  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  terms  of  the  article  which 
he  had  given  me,  and  to  extend  it,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  your  Majesty  to  do ;  after  which 
no  further  difficulties  ought  to  be  raised. 

Having  then  stated  to  M.  de  Bentinck  the  sub- 
stance of  your  Majesty's  article,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, or,  at  least,  very  difficult  to  retain  quite  ex- 
actly all  the  terms,  I  told  him  that  I  had  made  a 
summary  myself  of  what  your  Majesty  could  grant, 
and  consented  to  grant ;  and  I  read  to  him,  in  fact, 
the  article  drawn  up  by  my  own  hand.*  After 
having  listened  to  it  very  attentively,  he  said  that 
though  some  terms  still  seemed  to  be  desirable  in 
it,  yet  he  was  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  was 
expressed,  and,  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  every  thing  that  might  be 
agreeable  to  your  Majesty,  he  assured  me  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  article,  which  he 

*   See  infra. 
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asked  me  to  give  him.  I  told  him  that,  as  it  was 
only  a  rough  scrawl  written  by  myself,  it  would 
be  better  that  he  should  take  a  copy  written  in 
his  own  hand,  and  that,  after  our  conference  was 
over,  we  could  enter  the  nearest  house  where  he 
might  write  this  copy,  to  which  he  consented. 

After  being  perfectly  agreed  upon  this  point,  I 
told  him  that,  with  regard  to  the  principality  of 

/~\  db  db  4fc  db  4fe 

Orange, 

After  we  had  agreed  upon  the  two  articles 
above  mentioned,  —  respecting  England  and  the 
principality  of  Orange,— and  had  tendered  congra- 
tulations on  seeing  matters  in  so  mutual  a  fair 
way  to  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  speedy  peace,  M. 
de  Bentinck  inquired  what  was  now  to  be  done 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  matters  on  which 
we  had  agreed,  and  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  whether  the  Prince  of  Orange  should, 
in  consequence  of  our  convention  above  speci- 
fied, take  any  steps  before  he  heard  from  your 
Majesty  respecting  the  account  which  I  should 
have  the  honour  to  give  you  of  our  yesterday's 
conference. 

I  told  him  that,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
engaged,  by  all  that  he  told  me  on  his  part  for 
your  Majesty  in  our  first  conference,  to  contribute 
in  good  faith,  and  with  all  his  power,  to  the  general 
peace — so  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  satisfaction 
which  he  hoped  for  in  respect  of  the  matters  which 
concerned  himself  personally — especially  to  induce 
the  Emperor  and  the  Spaniards  to  make  peace, 
and  that,  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  he  would 
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make  peace  with  your  Majesty,  independently  of 
them,  for  England  and  the  States-General:  that 
it  was  time,  now  that  we  had  agreed  on  every 
thing  which  concerned  him,  to  put  into  execu- 
tion what  he  had  promised ;  that  I  believed  that 
the  sooner  this  was  done  the  better ;  that  with- 
out making  known  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
allied  Powers,  or  even  to  his  own  ministers  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  States-General,  the  situation 
in  which  matters  now  stand  between  your  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  latter  might  issue  his 
instructions  to  his  ministers  at  the  conferences  at 
Ryswick,  and  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States- 
General,  to  hasten  and  facilitate  all  things,  as  he 
had  promised;  and  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which 
may  still  be  unreasonably  raised  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  in  the  explanation  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
at  the  same  time  employ  his  good  offices  with  the 
said  allies  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  give  them 
to  understand  that,  in  our  first  conference,  he 
(M.  de  Ben  tin  ck)  had  signified  to  me  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  wished  for  a  speedy  answer 
from  your  Majesty  respecting  the  points  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  me,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as 
soon  as  possible,  what  he  might  expect  from  the 
conferences  at  Kyswick.  I  assured  him  likewise 
that  your  Majesty  was  at  least  as  eager  upon 
this  point  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  your  Ma- 
jesty to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible,  peace  and 
repose  to  Europe,  but  likewise,  because  after  all 
the  advances  and  advantageous  offers  which  your 
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Majesty  had  made  to  the  allies  to  attain  this  object, 
your  glory  would  be  affected  by  all  the  delays  and 
difficulties  which  were  interposed;  and  that  there- 
fore the  sooner  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  on  his 
part  labour  efficaciously  for  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  peace,  the  better  it  would  be ;  that  I  was 
assured  that  your  Majesty  would  give  the  same 
instructions  to  your  plenipotentiaries  in  regard  to 
all  that  should  be  just  and  reasonable. 

M.  de  Bentinck  said  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
inform  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all  this,  and  that 
your  Majesty  might  rest  assured  that  he  would 
devote  himself  to  it  with  good  faith  and  with  all  his 
power ;  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  great  circum- 
spection for  fear  of  giving  the  allies  '  umbrage, 
and  that  they  might  not  imagine  that  he  wished  to 
compel  them  to  make  peace  by  force  and  authority  ; 
that  the  Emperor,  in  particular,  is  the  most  ob- 
stinate, and  makes  most  opposition,  in  consequence 
of  the  unreasonable  spirit  of  one  of  his  chief  minis- 
ters at  Vienna,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten ;  that 
the  Spaniards  are  more  reasonable,  and  have  en- 
tirely intrusted  all  their  interests  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  may  deal  with  them  as  he  thinks  best. 
To  this  M.  de  Bentinck  added,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  seen  the  proposal  for  peace  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  your  Majesty  have  delivered  at 
the  conferences;  which  proposal  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  found  perfectly  satisfactory  and  very  equitable, 
saying  that,  if  he  had  drawn  it  up  himself,  he  could 
not  have  made  it  better  for  all  parties;  that  above 
all,  it  is  drawn  up  in  terms  of  dignity,  but  very 
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conciliatory,  which  has  not  always  been  the  case; 
and  that  this  particularly  had  given  grounds  for  com- 
plaint and  estrangement  to  most  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  ministers  of  the  allies,  more  especially  to 
those  of  the  Emperor ;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
already  pointed  out  to  them  the  conciliatory  terms 
in  question,  observing  that  they  contained  nothing 
but  what  was  reasonable,  and  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  oppose  good  reasons  brought  forward 
with  civility  and  without  any  offensive  expression. 
M.  de  Bentinck  told  me  further,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  apprehended  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
your  Majesty  were  not  disposed  to  give  your  Ma- 
jesty so  favourable  a  testimony  as  he  deserves,  not 
only  of  his  good  intentions  respecting  the  general 
peace,  but  also  of  his  private  sentiments  for  your 
Majesty;  that  even  the  plenipotentiaries  or  ministers 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  conferences  have 
some  reason  to  be  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  your  Majesty,  who  have  received 
their  memoirs,  and  have  not  yet  given  any  answer, 
though  they  had  given  one  to  those  of  the  other  allies ; 
that  he  does  not  know  the  reason  of  this,  unless  it 
be  the  jealousy  which  they  have  conceived  of  the 
conferences  of  M.  de  Bentinck  and  myself ;  that  he 
knows  further  that  they  have  attempted  to  decry 
them  and  to  render  them  odious,  having  given 
several  ministers  of  the  allies  to  understand  that 
in  one  of  these  conferences  M.  de  Bentinck  had 
told  me  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  make  the 
allies  do  just  what  he  pleased,  and  that  he  knew 
how  they  must  be  managed.  M.  de  Bentinck 
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assured  me  that  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  allies 
had  spoken  of  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

After  finishing  our  conference  in  the  orchard 
where  we  were,  M.  de  Bentinck  and  myself  went  into 
the  nearest  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  where  he 
copied  out  with  his  own  hand,  word  for  word,  the 
article  which  your  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  to  me  on  what  concerns  England,  which  I 
dictated  to  him  myself.  He  proposed  that  it  should 
be  written  by  my  secretary,  who  presented  him  with 
paper  and  ink,  desiring  to  excuse  himself,  on  the 
ground  that  writing  was  inconvenient  to  him,  as  he 
had  been  formerly  wounded  in  his  right  hand.  But, 
on  my  observing  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  write  it  himself,  he  did  so  without 
difficulty,  and  when  he  had  finished,  we  read  it  over 
together,  to  see  if  it  exactly  corresponded  to  the  copy 
which  I  had  myself  taken  from  that  of  your  Majesty, 
and  which  was  found  entirely  to  agree  with  it  word 
for  word.  He  repeated  that  there  were,  indeed, 
still  a  few  terms  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  insert  in  this  paper,  but  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  mode  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  relied  much  more  on  the 
good  faith  and  sincerity  of  your  Majesty's  inten- 
tions, of  which  I  had  assured  him,  scrupulously  to 
observe  the  peace,  and  all  that  might  be  agreed 
upon,  and  understood  by  this  paper,  than  on  all  the 
terms  which  it  contained,  and  all  those  which  might 
have  been  added  to  it. 
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(ENCLOSURE.) 

Draught  of  an   Article  given  by  Marshal  de  BOUFFLERS 
to  M.  de  BENTINCK,  July  27.  1697. 

"  The  King  will  engage  by  the  treaty,  not  to  assist, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
without  any  exception;  binding  himself  further  not  to 
favour,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  the  cabals,  secret 
intrigues,  factions  and  rebellions  which  may  occur  in 
England,  nor  those  who  shall  excite  or  foment  them, 
without  any  exception  of  person." 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  SIR  JOSEPH 
WILLIAMSON. 

Whitehall,  July  18-28.  1697. 

It  is  plain  the  French  have  been  unwilling  to 
come  to  any  immediate  conclusion,  expecting  the 
success  of  the  several  projects  they  had  on  foot.  I 
hope  the  event  will  dispose  them  to  be  more  sincere 
hereafter  in  their  intentions  for  a  peace.  However, 
it  was  certainly  well  advised  to  push  them  to  a 
declaration ;  which,  I  perceive,  was  the  end  of  my 
Lord  Portland's  interviews  with  Marshal  Boufflers. 
Uncertainties  may  be  dangerous  to  his  Majesty's 
affairs  abroad,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  prejudicial 
to  his  interests  at  home. 

If  the  war  must  be  continued,  it  is  time  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation  were  disposed  to  it,  and  that 
they  did  no  longer  flatter  themselves  with  the 
deluding  expectations  of  a  peace,  but  turn  their 
minds  to  support  the  Avar  with  vigour  and  resolu- 
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tion,  which  I  am  sure  they  are  better  able  to  do 
this  year  than  they  were  the  last;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  they  will  be  as  willing,  when  they  see  no 
other  means  left,  to  save  all  that  they  have  been 
thus  long  contending  for.  No  man  alive  could 
more  sincerely  rejoice  than  I  should  at  a  safe  and 
honourable  agreement;  but  if  the  enemy  will  give 
so  much  credit  to  the  false  accounts  of  their  corre- 
spondents here,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained,  I  hope 
they  will  find,  though  we  wish  a  peace  more  than 
they,  we  do  not  want  it  so  much. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  July  29.  1697. 

The  conduct  of  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  is  in- 
comprehensible, if  we  consider  the  instructions 
which  they  have  received,  and  how  necessary  to 
them  is  a  speedy  peace.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  induce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  send  them  po- 
sitive orders.  I  yesterday  plainly  declared  to 
Count  d'Aversberg,  who  begged  me  to  tell  him 
what  I  thought,  that  we  could  no  longer  continue 
the  war,  and  that  peace  must  be  accepted  on  the 
conditions  offered,  and  within  the  term  prescribed. 
He  promised  to  write  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  on 
the  subject  by  an  extraordinary  courier.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  much  objection  to  it,  but  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  harshness  of  the  conditions 
respecting  Lorraine. 
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EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

July  19-29.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

Lord  Sunderland  can  give  you  an  account  of 
what  I  \\rote  to  him  concerning  my  interviews  with 
Marshal  Boufflers.  At  the  last  he  dictated  this 
article  —  that  the  King  of  France  consents  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that,  for  the  security  of  his 
Majesty,  he  will  give  no  assistance  to  King  James 
or  to  the  Jacobites.  There  is  no  farther  difficulty 
with  regard  to  what  concerns  the  King  in  particular. 
The  King  of  France  conveyed  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  after 
the  King,  our  master,  had  caused  the  same  profes- 
sion to  be  made  to  him.  A  term  is  fixed  at  the 
Hague  for  its  conclusion  or  rupture :  we  shall 
therefore  soon  have  it,  or  know  to  whom  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  blame  of  the  failure. 

I  beg  you  not  to  render  this  article  public. 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Whitehall,  July  20-30.  1697. 

You  will  believe,  Sire,  the  likelihood  of  a  peace 
is  welcome  news  to  me,  who,  for  above  a  twelve- 
month, have  thought  it  necessary  for  your  service. 
In  the  countries  where  I  have  been,  it  is  so  much 
wished  and  expected,  that  if  the  enemies  should 
not  prove  sincere  in  their  intentions,  it  would  be 
proper  the  people's  minds  were  weaned  from  these 
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hopes,  and  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  war,  as 
well  as  their  condition  will  permit.  It  is  very 
happy,  therefore,  that  the  method  your  Majesty  has 
put  the  negotiation  into,  has  brought  the  business 
to  such  a  point,  that  the  event  cannot  long  re- 
main uncertain.  I  must  confess  the  propositions 
which  I  have  seen,  made  by  the  French,  appear  so 
near  reason  in  all  they  mention,  that  I  should  think 
the  agreement  undoubted,  if  they  have  explained 
themselves  fully  and  reasonably  relating  to  what 
immediately  concerns  your  Majesty  and  these  king- 
doms. The  King  of  France  having  made  conscience 
and  glory  his  pretences  for  carrying  on  this  war, 
and  for  supporting  the  interests  of  the  late  King, 
one  would  wish  that  such  expressions  might  be  used 
in  the  articles  concerning  that  matter,  as  whether 
King  James's  name  were  mentioned  or  not,  might 
yet  be  so  strong  and  so  particular,  that  he  should 
have  no  excuse  to  renew  the  one  or  assist  the  other, 
without  plainly  forfeiting  his  word  and  breaking 
his  engagements,  which  no  reasonable  man  will  be 
persuaded  ought  to  be  done  upon  a  motive  of 
honour  and  conscience. 


LOUIS  X1Y.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Versailles,  July  30.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  on  the  27th.  You  made  a  very  proper  reply 
to  -M.  de  Ben  thick's  intimation,  that  the  Prince 
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of  Orange  hoped  that,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
I  should  waive  the  execution  of  the  secret  promise 
which  I  desire  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  no 
person  shall  settle  in  the  city  of  Orange  without  my 
permission,  and  that  I  will  allow  such  of  my  subjects 
as  have  left  my  kingdom  to  settle  there,  but  always 
with  the  reserve  that  the  settlement  of  the  said 
subjects  be  not  disagreeable  to  me;  and,  if  he  should 
again  speak  to  you  on  the  same  subject,  I  desire 
you  to  answer  in  the  same  terms. 

I  see  that  M.  de  Beritinck  has  asked  you  what 
steps  I  thought  his  master  ought  to  take  to  hasten 
the  negotiations  for  peace ;  but,  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  knows  better  than  any  body  the  temper  of 
his  allies,  the  conduct  which  he  ought  to  observe 
towards  them,  and  the  steps  which  will  be  best 
calculated  to  induce  them  to  peace,  you  are  to 
give  M.  de  Bentinck  to  understand,  that  I  leave  it 
to  his  master  to  take  such  steps  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  for  ensuring  success,  observing,  "  that 
I  am  persuaded  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  confidence  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  in  him,  to  induce  the  Emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
Count  de  Kinsky,  and  all  the  allies,  to  concur  in 
the  general  re-establishment  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe." 

In  reply  to  the  complaints  which  M.  de  Bentinck 
has  made  of  my  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick ;  in  the 
first  place,  that  though  all  the  allies  had  received 
answers  to  the  proposals  which  they  had  de- 
livered to  my  ministers,  yet  no  answer  had  yet 
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been  returned  to  the  proposal  presented  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  secondly,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  decry  the  conferences 
which  he  has  had  with  you;  —  you  must  state 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  must  not  complain 
that  my  plenipotentiaries  have  not  answered  his 
ministers  in  writing,  well  knowing  that  I  have 
always  declared  that  I  would  not  engage  to  treat 
directly  with  him,  till  all  the  other  articles  of  the 
peace  were  agreed  upon,  to  which  he  himself 
consented ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  his  pro- 
posals have  been  communicated  to  my  plenipo- 
tentiaries by  the  ambassadors  of  the  States-General, 
and  not  by  the  English  who  were  present  at  the 
conferences  at  Kyswick. 

With  regard  to  the  second  subject  of  complaint, 
where  he  alleges  that  my  plenipotentiaries  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  odium  on  the  conferences 
which  you  have  had  together,  I  am  willing,  for 
your  private  information,  to  tell  you,  that,  as  it  was 
still  very  uncertain  that  the  intentions  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  were  as  sincere  as  they  now  appear  to 
be,  and  as  you  had  not  been  required  to  observe 
secrecy  on  what  had  passed  in  the  first  conference, 
I  had  left  it  to  my  plenipotentiaries  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  they  should  think  proper  to  those  who 
were  well  disposed  to  peace,  in  order  to  advance 
the  negotiation.  But  you  are  to  answer  to  M.  de 
Bentinck,  that  it  is  enough  that  I  am  assured  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that 
he  will  see  that  the  language  and  the  conduct  of 
my  plenipotentiaries  will  henceforth  be  conforma- 
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ble  with  the  good  opinion  which  I  have  of  him,  and 
will  efface  the  impressions  which  they  may  have 
made. 


WILLIAM  III.  .TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Camp  near  Brussels,  August  1.  1697. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  sends  you  a  copy  of  the 
instructions,  which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  will 
transmit,  to-morrow,  to  the  ambassadors  of  Spain, 
that  you  may  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly. 
The  Earl  of  Portland  is  to  have  another  conference 
to-morrow  with  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers,  of  which 
he  intends  to  communicate  the  result  to  you,  on 
Sunday  evening,  at  the  Hague.  I  shall  acquaint 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  my  opinion  of  the 
whole  affair,  because  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
that  you  should  be  absent  from  the  Hague  at 
present,  otherwise  I  would  have  invited  you  to 
come  to  me  at  Breda. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  of  Weissen,  August  3.  1697. 
Sire, 

The  letter  with  which  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  honour  me,  under  date  of  the1  30th  of 
last  month,  having  been  delivered  to  me  on  the 
31st,  in  the  evening,  I  sent  a  trumpeter,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  to  Sieur  Giey,  desiring  him  to  go 
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from  me  to  M.  de  Bentinck  and  tell  him,  that  if 
it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  go  next  day,  the  2d 
of  this  month,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  village  of  Coppegheim,  midway  between  Asek 
and  the  camp  of  the  allies,  I  would  be  there  also  at 
the  same  time.  The  Sieur  de  Giey  having  informed 
me  yesterday  morning  that  M.  de  Bentinck  would 
not  fail  to  be  at  the  said  place,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, I  took  care  to  be  there  also. 

M.  de  Bentinck  being  at  the  rendezvous  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon,  we  saluted  each  other,  and, 
after  having  alighted,  I  told  him  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hopes  he  had  expressed  soon  to 
receive  news  from  me  on  the  subject  of  our  last  con- 
ference, and  of  the  instructions  which  your  Majesty 
had  sent  to  your  plenipotentiaries  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  pending  affairs,  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  the 
answer  with  which  your  Majesty  has  honoured 
me ;  that  on  receiving  the  account  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  give  your  Majesty  of  what  passed 
in  the  said  conference,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  promised  to  give  his  secret 
word  respecting  Orange,  consenting  to  every  thing 
your  Majesty  desired,  as  well  on  this  article  as  on 
that  of  the  securities  to  be  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  without  naming  the  King  of  England, 
according  to  the  article,  of  which  the  said  Sieur 
de  Bentinck  had  himself  taken  a  copy ;  your  Ma- 
jesty had  commanded  me  to  express,  on  your  part, 
to  the  said  M.  de  Bentinck  the  satisfaction  with 
which  you  received  these  assurances,  and  the  testi- 
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monies  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
towards  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  sincere  in- 
tentions of  that  Prince  for  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  peace ;  that  your  Majesty  had  besides  ordered 
me  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  the  high  esteem 
of  your  Majesty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  which 
he  should  receive  marks,  so  soon  as  the  peace 
would  permit  you  to  give  them  ;  that  with  respect 
to  what  the  said  Sieur  de  Bentinck  had  stated  in 
our  last  conference,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  be- 
fore taking  any  step  to  put  into  execution  the 
measures  on  which  we  had  agreed  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  peace,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
your  Majesty  on  that  subject,  your  Majesty 
ordered  me  to  tell  him  (M.  de  Bentinck)  that 
you  were  very  sensible  of  this  deference  to  your 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but 
that,  as  that  Prince  was  better  acquainted  than 
any  body  with  the  temper  of  his  allies,  the  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  observe  towards  them,  and  the 
steps  best  calculated  to  induce  them  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  peace,  your  Majesty  left  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  take  such  as  he  should  deem 
necessary  to  ensure  success ;  your  Majesty,  not 
doubting  that  he  will  profit  by  the  confidence 
which  the  Spaniards  have  in  him,  to  induce  the 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  ill- 
will  of  Count  de  Kiiiski,  and  all  the  allies,  to  con- 
cur in  the  restoration  of  general  peace  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Bentinck,  after  listening  very  attentively, 
without  once  interrupting  me,  said  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  give  an  exact  account  to  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  of  all  I  had  just  said,  and  that  he  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  with  great  pleasure  and  sensibi- 
lity the  renewed  assurances  I  had  just  given  him  of 
your  Majesty's  personal  esteem,  and  all  the  favour- 
able sentiments  of  your  Majesty;  that  he  could  only 
repeat  the  same  things  he  had  already  said  several 
times  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  that 
your  Majesty  could  not  be  too  fully  persuaded  of 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  Prince  to  respond  to  every 
thing  that  your  Majesty  can  either  expect  or  desire 
of  him ;  that  he  will  not  be  behindhand  in  any 
point;  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  will  exceed,  if  possible, 
rather  than  fall  short  (these  are  his  own  words)  ; 
that  in  regard  to  your  Majesty's  leaving  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  take  such  steps  with  the  allies 
as  he  should  judge  best  calculated  to  induce  them 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace,  in  consequence 
of  what  I  had  stated  in  our  last  conference,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence from  your  Majesty,  might,  in  conformity  with 
our  last  arrangement,  send  his  instructions  to  his 
ministers  at  the  conferences,  to  act  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  and  do  whatever  he  should  think 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  general  peace — 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had,  on  the  day  following  our 
last  interview,  despatched  a  courier  to  the  Hague 
to  his  ministers  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
States- General,  to  order  them  to  examine  all  the 
expedients  which  might  facilitate  and  accelerate  the 
conclusion  of  peace;  that  he  had  also  himself  spoken 
to  the  ministers  of  Spain  at  Brussels,  and  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  incline  them  likewise  to  adopt 
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the  same  resolve  ;  that  the  ministers  of  Spain  have 
agreed  and  promised  to  accept  it,  according  to  the 
proposal  which  has  been  delivered  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  your  Majesty,  but  that,  as  the  equivalent 
for  Luxembourg  is  left  blank  in  the  project,  and  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  from  the  day  when 
the  said  equivalent  shall  be  fixed  and  declared  at 
the  conferences, — that  an  account  may  be  sent  to 
the  King  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  and  to  receive  his 
answer  on  the  choice  of  the  said  equivalent  or  of 
Luxembourg, — it  would  be  advisable  that  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  your  Majesty  should  declare  the 
said  equivalent  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  meanwhile, 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  the  Spaniards  to  sign  it,  without  waiting  for 
the  answer  from  Spain  respecting  the  said  equiva- 
lent, it  being  agreed  on  both  sides,  that  if  it  should 
appear  by  the  answer  of  the  King  of  Spain  that 
his  Catholic  Majesty  prefers  the  equivalent,  both 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the 
county  of  Chiny  and  its  dependencies,  shall  re- 
main to  your  Majesty,  as  stated  in  the  draft  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  equivalent  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
the  King  of  Spain  prefers  the  city  and  cluchy  of 
Luxembourg  and  the  county  of  Chiny,  they  shall 
be  delivered  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  the  said 
equivalent  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  your 
Majesty;  but  that  the  point  upon  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  your 
Majesty  should  declare  your  intentions,  before  the 
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conclusion  and  signing  of  the  peace,  is  that  which 
concerns  Barcelona,  in  case  it  should  be  taken,  for 
it  is  impossible  tp  induce  the  Spaniards  to  make 
peace  till  your  Majesty  shall  have  restored  to  them 
that  city,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  your  conquests 
in  Catalonia;  that,  as  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  give  a  greater  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  intentions  respecting  peace,  by  ceding  Ath, 
though  conquered  since  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ferences, it  is  hoped  that,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  .your  Majesty 
will  likewise  be  pleased  to  give  up  Barcelona,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  reduced  to  your  authority.  This 
is  a  matter  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  assured,  before  the  Spaniards  will  consent  to 
peace  ;  that  therefore  your  Majesty  wishing,  as  you 
have  declared,  that  it  may  be  speedily  concluded,  it 
is  advisable  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should 
send  instructions  to  your  plenipotentiaries  respecting 
Barcelona,  so  that  nothing  may  occasion  delay  in 
that  quarter,  as  well  as  respecting  the  equivalent 
for  Luxembourg. 

To  all  this  I  replied  to  M.  de  Bentinck,  that  I 
should  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Majesty, 
and  that  you  might  then,  if  you  thought  proper, 
send  your  instructions  on  these  various  points 
to  your  plenipotentiaries,  and  inform  them  of  your 
intentions.  Hereupon  M.  de  Bentinck  stated, 
that  this  was  all  the  Prince  of  Orange  desired,  but 
that  the  sooner  it  could  be  done  the  better,  for  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace. 

To   return  to   M.    de   Ben  thick's   conversation. 
VOL.  i.  G 
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After  having  pointed  out  to  me  how  necessary  it 
was,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace,  that 
your  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  acquaint  your 
plenipotentiaries  with  your  intentions  on  all  these 
points  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  told  me  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  better  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  desires  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had 
resolved  to  go  to  Loo,  that  he  might  be  nearer 
the  seat  of  the  conferences,  and  be  able,  more 
quickly,  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
there;  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  that 
place  this  very  day,  the  3d  of  August,  unless  some- 
thing new  should  occur  which  should  oblige  him  to 
delay;  that  he  saw,  with  much  pain,  the  armies  of 
your  Majesty  completely  eating  up  and  devouring 
the  only  country  remaining  to  the  Spaniards  in  this 
quarter;  that  he  daily  received  complaints  from 
private  persons  of  the  losses  and  damage  which 
they  sustained;  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
ministers  of  Spain  represented  to  him  that  it  was 
very  hard  upon  them,  and  very  lamentable,  at  a 
time  when  the  Spaniards  accepted  the  peace,  to  be 
eaten  up  and  completely  ruined,  solely  for  the 
good  of  others ;  that  at  least,  if  the  armies  of 
your  Majesty  would  retire  into  the  country  which 
your  Majesty  is  willing  to  restore,  in  order  to 
subsist  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
it  would  be  less  hard  upon  them  than  to  see  the 
armies  of  your  Majesty  at  their  very  doors,  and  be 
unable  to  leave  home  ;  that  it  would  even  be  an  act 
of  wisdom  to  conclude  a  truce  or  a  suspension  of 
arms,  since  it  was  sincerely  agreed  upon  to  make 
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peace ;  that  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States- General,  would  gladly  agree 
to  this ;  and  that,  if  I  would  represent  the  case  to 
your  Majesty,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect, 
and  dispose  the  minds  of  all  parties  still  more  to 
a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace. 

I  told  him  that  this  proposal  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  more  out  of  my  line  than  any  thing  else ; 
that  I  was  less  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of 
making  your  Majesty's  armies  retire  from  the  place 
where  they  are  at  present,  than  of  making  peace  and 
signing  it;  that  therefore  I  could  not  in  any  wise 
take  it  upon  myself  to  write  on  the  subject  to  your 
Majesty;  but  that  they  might  speak  of  it,  if  they 
thought  proper,  to  your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries 
at  Ryswick,  who  might  have  the  honour  of  report- 
ing to  your  Majesty. 

I  forgot  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  M.  de  Bentinck 
has  said  nothing  positive  to  me  about  the  Emperor 
in  regard  to  the  peace,  except  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  has  already  caused  his  plenipotentiaries 
to  be  spoken  to,  giving  them  to  understand  that  all 
the  conditions  which  your  Majesty  accedes  to  for  the 
general  peace,  being  very  just  and  reasonable,  it 
would  not  be  equitable  that,  through  unwillingness 
to  make  peace  without  the  Emperor,  or  abandon 
him,  the  allies,  and  all  Europe,  should  remain 
exposed  to  the  troubles  and  sufferings  of  war  for 
his  special  interest ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
reasonably  refuse  to  acquiesce,  like  all  the  other 
allies,  in  the  just  offers  of  your  Majesty,  and  that 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  hoped  he  should  induce  him 
to  do  so. 

M.  de  Bentinck  has  not  said  any  thing  to  me  about 
the  short  term,  of  six  weeks,  which  your  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  have  granted  for  accepting  the 
proposal  for  peace  which  they  have  made,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  from  the  tenor  of  all  M.  de  Bentinck 
says,  and  from  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
that  that  Prince  will  neglect  nothing  practicable 
for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace. 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Whitehall,   fuly27'    1697. 
August  6. 

Sire, 

I  received,  by  the  last  post,  a  letter  from  my 
Lord  Portland,  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction 
to  understand  the  peace  was  in  all  probability  so 
near  a  conclusion.  In  my  answer  to  him  this 
night  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  my 
thoughts  on  the  article  dictated  by  Marshal  Bouf- 
flers,  that  I  wished  your  Majesty  were  called 
William  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  avoid 
any  cavilling  interpretations  hereafter.  In  this, 
I  since  perceive  my  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Chamberlain  agree  with  me.  I  also  hinted  something 
of  King  James's  removing  farther  from  England, 
which  I  remember  was  formerly  in  your  Majesty's 
intentions.  But  what  occasions  this  trouble  is  from 
another  remark,  in  the  same  article,  which  I  think 
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proper  to  be  trusted  to  no  other  but  yourself,  that, 
if  it  proceeds  from  inadvertence,  it  may  be  mended; 
if  from  another  reason,  it  may  be  buried  in  your 
Majesty's  breast,  as  I  am  sure  my  having  taken 
notice  of  it  shall  eternally  be  in  mine.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  in  the  article  your  Majesty  engages 
for  yourself,  and  successors,  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  King  of  France  ;  and  he  engages  for  himself, 
and  successors,  to  do  the  like  to  your  Majesty ;  but 
neither  your  Majesty,  nor  the  King  of  France,  is 
bound  by  this  article,  as  now  pennetl,  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  successors  of  each  other.  What  I 
have  said  I  hope  is  sufficient  to  make  my  meaning 
intelligible. 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
PORTLAND. 

Whitehall,   AJuly  27'  1697. 
August  o. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  Lordship's  of  the 
19th-29th,  with  the  enclosed  article  dictated  by 
Marshal  Boufflers,  by  which  I  perceive  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  King,  our  master, 
and  the  King  of  France,  are  in  great  measure 
adjusted.  I  hope  the  allies,  some  way  or  other, 
will  be  prevailed  with  to  be  reasonable  on  their 
parts  ;  and  when  they  consider  what  a  share 
of  the  expense  England  and  Holland  bear  in  the 
war,  allow  them  to  be  the  best  judges  when  it  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  article  seems  very 
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strongly  worded  to  prevent  the  King  of  France 
fomenting  any  private  rebellions,  as  well  as  assist- 
ing in  any  open  invasion  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
the  words  "  thai  he  will  not  disturb  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdoms"  &c. 
can  only  relate  to  our  present  King.  Yet  since, 
out  of  decency,  they  make  a  difficulty  to  name 
King  James,  in  which,  impartially  speaking,  they 
appear  to  have  reason,  I  see  no  objection  why  they 
might  not  name  the  King  by  name,  William  the 
Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  it  would  more 
unquestionably  take  away  any  unreasonable  cavil 
that  might  hereafter  be  made,  that,  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  King  James  was  only  meant.  I 
mention  this  as  my  present  private  thought,  and 
in  which  it  is  very  probable  there  may  be  little 
weight,  but  that  you  allow  me  to  write  with  the 
freedom  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  an  humble  servant. 
I  must  farther  observe,  that  there  is  no  care 
taken  in  this  article  to  remove  King  James  to 
some  farther  distance  than  Paris.  I  imagine  the 
King  of  France  will  not  think  it  proper  or  decent 
for  himself,  that  he  should  live  at  St.  Germains, 
or  in  that  neighbourhood,  whilst  our  King  has  an 
ambassador  at  the  French  Court :  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
King's  affairs  here,  that  King  James  should  be 
permitted  to  live  in  any  place  so  near  these  king- 
doms, that  letters  and  messages  might  frequently 
pass,  and  that  persons  of  consideration  might  have 
pretences  of  going,  where  they  would  have  oppor- 
tunity of  discoursing  with  him,  without  its  being 
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visible  that  was  their  errand.  To  be, convinced 
of  the  consequence  of  this,  one  needs  but  reflect 
on  the  advantage  the  present  king,  when  Prince 
of  Orange,  made  of  such  a  free  intercourse  as  was 
then  between  London  and  the  Hague. 

Since  I  have  written  thus  far  of  my  letter,  I 
have  discoursed  with  my  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  *  upon  the  article  your  Lord- 
ship enclosed  ;  and  they  both  are  of  opinion 
that  the  mentioning  the  King  by  name,  William 
the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  of  conse- 
quence for  preventing  future  cavils. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Marly,  August  6.  1697. 

My  Cousin, 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  on  the  3d  of  this  month,  giving  me  an  account 
of  the  conference  which  you  had,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  with  M.  de  Bentinck  at  the  village  of 
Coppegheim.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  executed  the  orders  which  I  gave 
you,  referring  to  the  explanations  which  my  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  Hague  shall  give  respecting  my 
future  intentions.  You  have  conducted  yourself  on 
this  occasion  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  shall  now  inform 
them  what  are  the  resolutions  which  I  have  taken, 
in  regard  to  what  M.  de  Bentinck  told  you,  "  that 

*  Lord  Somers  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
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it  would  be  necessary  for  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace,  that  the  allies  should  be  informed  of  the  use 
that  I  intend  to  make  of  Barcelona,  and  of  the 
equivalent  which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  King  of 
Spain  for  Luxemburg." 

Meanwhile  I  will  tell  you,  for  your  satisfaction, 
that  with  respect  to  Barcelona,  I  instruct  my  pleni- 
potentiaries to  declare,  that  I  cannot  decide  what 
I  shall  do  with  a  place  which  I  have  not  yet  taken, 
and  must  wait  till  it  is  subject  to  my  authority.  With 
respect  to  the  equivalent  for  Luxemburg,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  propose  it  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it  is 
agreed,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  ministers,  that  he 
shall  propose  the  equivalent  to  me,  and  that  I  shall 
have  the  choice. 

As  I  am  persuaded  that,  after  what  you  have 
said  to  M.  de  Bentinck,  with  regard  to  his  proposal 
for  a  suspension  of  arms,  it  will  be  likewise  made 
to  my  plenipotentiaries ;  I  instruct  them  before- 
hand, that,  as  nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
determine  the  allies  to  peace  than  the  situation 
of  my  armies,  and  the  posts  which  they  occupy 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  by  the  murmurs  which 
their  presence  excites  among  the  people,  I  do  not 
mean  to  withdraw  them  till  the  treaty  of  peace  is 
signed  and  ratified  by  Spain,  or  at  least  by  England 
and  Holland,  if  the  ministers  of  Spain  represent 
that  too  much  time  would  be  lost  by  waiting  for 
the  ratification  from  Madrid,  on  condition  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  shall  engage  to  abandon  the 
Catholic  King  if  he  refuses  to  send  his  ratification. 

I  have  communicated  my  intentions  to  my  pie- 
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nipotentiaries  respecting  what  M.  de  Bentinck  said, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  behave 
with  less  reserve  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies.  With 
respect  to  those  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  not  practicable,  it  having  been 
arranged  that  I  shall  not  acknowledge  him  as  King 
of  England  till  all  the  articles  of  the  peace  shall  be 
agreed  on,  and  every  thing  concerning  the  allies  be 
settled. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  August  9.  1697. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  write  every  thing  in  an 
affair  so  complicated,  and  of  such  great  import- 
ance, I  must  request  you  to  take  the  trouble  of 
coming  hither.  Time  presses  exceedingly,  and  I 
am  absolutely  of  opinion  that  the  peace  must  be 
signed  in  the  course  of  this  month ;  or  at  least, 
that  the  terms  offered  must  be  accepted.  Other- 
wise we  shall  be  again  thrown  into  extreme  embar- 
rassment, for  which  there  will  be  no  remedy. 
Hence  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 


SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  August  9.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

Since  my  last,  which  was  of  the  6th,  we  find 
plainly  how  little  the  world  have  expected  so  great 
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an  advance  on  the  matter  of  the  peace  as  hath  hap- 
pily followed  upon  my  Lord  Portland's  conferring 
with  Marshal  Boufflers  ;  and,  indeed,  how  little  some 
of  them  desire  it.  The  Emperor  and  Empire  ap- 
pear infinitely  concerned  at  the  likelihood  there  is, 
that  the  proposition  from  France  for  equivalents 
to  be  accepted  for  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg, 
should  take  place :  not  but  that,  secretly,  the 
Emperor  is  more  than  willing  that  it  should  pro- 
ceed as  to  the  first,  the  equivalents  for  that  being 
such  places  as  would  fall  into^  the  Emperor's  own 
hands.  And,  therefore,  we  find  these  last  days, 
that  the  great  cry  is  turned  upon  the  other,  that  is 
upon  Luxemburg ;  which  is  alleged  by  all  those 
of  the  Empire,  to  be  of  that  full  consequence  to 
them,  that  if  it  should,  for  any  consideration,  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  they  were  undone ;  lost 
wholly  in  their  liberty  and  safety ;  and  that  they 
must  in  that  case  be  necessitated  to  seek  it  from 
France  alone.  This  has  been  strongly  exaggerated 
to  us  by  the  Imperial  embassy  yesterday,  and  this 
afternoon  we  are  told  we  shall  have  a  little  attack 
from  the  body  of  the  ministers  of  the  empire,  with 
desire  to  have  their  representations  transmitted  to 
his  Majesty  for  his  farther  consideration,  as  a  thing 
which  they  look  upon  to  be  of  the  last  considera- 
tion and  importance  to  them. 

As  to  our  business,  the  French  ambassadors  have 
not  yet  received  from  Court  what  they  are  to  re- 
turn as  an  answer  to  our  project,  but  expect  it 
daily ;  though  they  do  beforehand  speak  of  it  to 
the  ambassadors  of  this  State  who  -deal  for  us,  that 
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they  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  can  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  it.  Something  they  speak  as  to  the 
point  of  the  pension,  or  yearly  sum  settled  hereto- 
fore on  the  late  King  James's  Queen,  which  they 
do  not  well  know  how  it  stands  in  fact,  and  there- 
fore are  not  distinct  nor  clear  in  what  they  would 
propose  as  to  that  matter. 

The  answer  of  the  Emperor  and  Empire  to  the 
French  project,  was  given  in  by  the  ministers  on 
Tuesday  morning,  but  is  of  that  length,  that  the 
French  were  not  able  to  give  any  distinct  answer 
to  it  on  Wednesday,  at  the  conferences  at  Eyswick, 
only  they  gave  the  allies  to  understand  by  the 
mediator,  that  the  King,  their  master,  was  very 
sincere  in  his  desires  for  peace ;  and  that  the  time 
pressed  extremely  to  finish  it ;  that,  as  to  the  point 
of  Alsace,  and  the  ten  towns,  it  was  a  thing  long 
since  settled,  and  could  not  be  admitted  to  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.  And  as  to  the  term  for 
accepting  of  the  conditions,  the  mediator  gave  us 
to  understand,  that  the  French  look  upon  it  that 
they  have  sufficiently  made  the  declaration  of  it, 
so  as  that  it  will  be  taken  by  them  as  the  time 
beyond  wThich  they  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  the 
same  conditions. 


THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  LORD  VILLIERS. 


Whitehall,  i  1697. 

August  9. 

After  eight  years'  war  one  may  be  allowed  to 
own  peace  would  be  welcome  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
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brought  to  a  pass,  that  it  cannot,  it  must  not  fail; 
for  as  it  will  be  counted  one  of  the  greatest  actions 
of  his  Majesty's  life  to  have  settled  that  in  a  fort- 
night, by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  he  saw  could 
not  have  been  concluded  in  many  months  at  Rys- 
wick ;  so,  if  this  agreement  should  now  break  off, 
he  will  have  introduced  a  separate  way  of  treating, 
which  may  prove  infinitely  hazardous  to  his  own 
interest  if  the  precedent  shall  be  followed  by  other 
princes;  since  all  the  allies,  I  doubt,  are  not  so  well 
to  be  trusted  upon  the  honour  of  their  words,  as 
they  have  had  experience  he  is. 


EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY, 

Loo,  August  2-12.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  approve  the  article 
which  I  sent  you.  It  is  as  strongly  expressed  as 
could  be  expected ;  and,  as  to  what  regards  the 
future  tranquillity  of  England,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  this 
expression  should  have  a  general  bearing ;  namely, 
"to  aid  no  one  without  exception  or  reserve;"  or, 
whether,  if  King  James  should  be  therein  named, 
(he  being  old  and  not  likely  to  live  long,  but  as  a 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  may  live  long,)  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  included  in  that  general  period. 
Your  remark  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  would  be  well  founded  if  that 
article  were  to  be  secret  or  separate ;  but  as  it  is  to 
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be  inserted  in  the  general  treaty,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  King  is  entitled  William  III.,  £c.  &c., 
and  as  it  is  not  customary  to  repeat  the  name  at 
length  in  each  article  of  a  treaty,  I  think  you  will 
be  of  my  opinion,  that  this  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  as  it  is. 

Of  the  necessity  that  King  James  should  retire 
from  France,  I  have  spoken  very  urgently,  even 
from  the  first  interview.  But  the  answer  of  Marshal 
Boufflers  was,  that  as  this  could  not  be  stipulated 
without  naming  him,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  King  of  France  would  accede.  Upon  which 
I  told  him,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  King,  his 
master,  this  stipulation  should  not  be  demanded ; 
but  I  declared  that  the  King,  my  master,  expected 
the  same  regard  should  be  paid  to  him,  and  that 
they  should  cause  King  James  to  depart  as  soon  as 
a  peace  should  be  concluded,  without  the  appear- 
ance that  the  King  of  France  was  obliged  to  adopt 
this  measure.  And  if  this  were  not  done,  it  must  be 
concluded  we  cared  not  for  the  duration  of  peace ; 
since  the  King,  my  master,  could  never  suffer  King 
James  to  be  so  near  England,  as  this  would  foment 
cabals,  which  the  King  of  France  promised  by  this 
article  not  to  countenance.  I  even  desired  him  to 
state  this  very  positively  in  writing. 

He  has  since  spoken  to  me  of  it,  adverting  to 
the  place  whither  he  might  be  sent,  and  even  men- 
tioning Avignon  as  the  fittest  for  his  residence. 
Hence  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  removed  from  Paris, 
if  France  is  sincere  for  peace.  You  will,  doubt- 
less, agree  with  me,  that  as  it  was  necessary  to 
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conciliate  France,  I  ought  not  to  expose  myself  to 
a  decided  refusal,  unless  I  were  able  to  maintain 
the  point ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  thing 
as  verbally  granted,  when  I  could  obtain  no  more. 

Respecting  the  point  on  which  you  have  written 
to  the  King,  it  is  true  that  this  article,  separately 
considered,  has  no  relation  to  the  successors ;  but 
it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that,  at  the  head  of 
the  treaty,  when  the  Kings  are  named,  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  they  conclude  this  peace  for  them- 
selves, and  for  their  successors,  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  present  treaty.  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider that  this  article  was  sent  from  France ;  that 
Marshal  Boufflers  could  not  alter  a  word ;  and  that, 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  was  glad  to  have 
it  as  it  is  ;  yet  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  the  Pension- 
ary, who  was  here  yesterday ;  and  if  he  can,  he 
will  endeavour  to  insert  in  the  draught  of  the  treaty 
now  pending  the  word  successors  in  the  article 
itself. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  clone  me 
the  honour  to  transmit  me  your  opinion  with  that 
frankness  which  I  beg  you  will  continue,  and  I 
assure  you  that  you  cannot  practise  it  towards  a 
man  more  devoted  to  your  service  ;  but  I  also  re- 
quest you  to  consider  the  difficulty  which  I  had  in 
negotiating  any  thing,  when  there  is  such  risk  in 
speaking  positively,  and  yet  when  no  weakness 
should  be  shown. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  August  3-13.  1697. 

My  Lord, 

The  dissatisfaction  of  our  German  allies  at 
the  equivalents  proposed  for  Strasburg  and 
Luxemburg  must  be  allowed  to  vent  itself;  and 
we  take  care  what  we  r°n,  to  manage  their  heats 
and  vehemence  in  tnese  matters,  ever  and  anon 
reminding  them  how  far  their  past  performances 
are  from  giving  us  and  the  alliance  any  hopes  of 
mending  our  case  by  continuing  the  war;  and, 
therefore,  on  all  sides,  and  most  especially  on  that 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  become  necessary  to  think  of  a 
peace.  These  reflections  we  find  plainly  do  make 
the  proper  impressions :  only  a  little  patience  must 
be  had,  till  these  ministers  (who  delight  in  long 
dispatches)  may  have  shown  their  masters  what 
zeal  and  eloquence  they  have  employed  on  this 
occasion.  But,  after  all,  the  thing  will  be  done ; 
and,  indeed,  the  French  press  us  every  day  more 
warmly  to  do  it  within  the  month,  which  is  the 
term  they  insist  they  had  declared  to  the  mediator 
at  the  first,  as  the  peremptory  term,  within  which 
the  allies  must  take  or  leave  the  French  offers. 
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SIR  J.  WILLIAMSON  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  August  6-16.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

We  see  plainly  that  now  the  Imperialists, 
thus  finding  there  will  be  a  peace,  and  that  the 
principal  parties  seem,  agreed  to  hasten  it  all  that 
is  possible,  conclude  it  to  no  purpose  longer  to  use 
any  arts  (as  it  is  not  unlikely  but  hitherto  they 
have  done)  to  delay  it ;  and,  therefore,  have  given 
into  this  way  of  personal  conferences  with  the 
French  at  Ryswick,  which  is  what  they  peremp- 
torily refused  to  agree  to  some  weeks  ago.  And, 
as  the  points  themselves,  in  which  they  have  any 
considerable  interest  to  be  different,  we  think  they 
will  all  be  reduced  to  that  one  of  the  equivalent 
for  Luxemburg,  (for,  as  to  that  of  Strasburg, 
plain  it  is,  that  they  must  rather  wish  an  equivalent 
should  be  taken,  though  they  dare  not  say  so  :) 
and,  as  to  that  of  Luxemburg,  the  opposition  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  continues  very  high ; 
though  we  find  daily  that  they  are  more  tractable 
in  it,  and,  in  a  manner,  prepared,  when  they  have 
done  and  said  what  they  can,  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  the  conjecture.  All  that  we  have  to 
say  in  it  is,  to  convince  them,  that,  whatever  the 
King  (our  master's)  mind  is,  in  this,  or  indeed,  in 
whatever  else  can  come  in  question,  relating  to  the 
general  and  common  interest  of  the  alliance,  in 
what  part  soever  of  Europe  the  thing  lies,  upon 
which  the  question  arises,  it  cannot  be  suspected 
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to  be  grounded  upon  any  other  consideration  than 
what  is  best  and  most  conducing  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Europe,  from  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  common  enemy.  And 
that,  in  this  point  of  Luxemburg  especially,  his 
Majesty,  as  head  of  this  state,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  concerned ?  and,  consequently,  the 
most  proper  judge  of  the  reasons  for,  or  against, 
the  equivalent  in  question.  And  these  representa- 
tions, with  a  little  patience,  will,  we  hope,  qualify 
that  mighty  heat  this  matter  at  first  raised  in  them. 
We  are  now  arguing  with  the  French  about  the 
rest  of  our  articles,  in  which  nothing  appears  of 
much  difficulty  ....  As  to  the  late  King  James's 
Queen's  jointure,  which  the  French  stick  hard  upon 
to  be  made  good,  it  is  a  point  of  that  delicacy,  that 
we  are  not  willing  hitherto  to  entertain  it,  as  any 
matter  of  our  present  business  .... 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  August  17.  1697. 

I  see  with  pleasure  that  the  negotiations  for 
peace  begin  to  make  some  progress  :  I  hope 
that  they  will  soon  be  happily  terminated.  I  re- 
joice extremely  to  learn  that  the  French  have 
yielded  on  the  point  of  the  contributions  which  were 
in  arrears  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  for  I  pity 
the  poor  inhabitants  who  have  lost  so  much  by  the 
war.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  French  will  consent 
to  an  armistice,  when  once  they  shall  have  agreed 
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on  the  terms  with  Spain,  Holland,  and  England, 
which  I  hope  will  shortly  take  place.  I  know  that 
Quiros  received  from  Spain,  by  the  last  courier, 
secret  and  positive  instructions  to  conclude  quovis 
modo  with  the  first  of  the  allies  who  should  be  dis- 
posed to  make  peace.  As  for  the  Imperialists,  I 
see  no  other  expedient  for  them  than  to  obtain 
a  prolongation  of  the  prescribed  term. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  August  19.  1697. 

1  am  vexed  to  see  the  chicanery  which  the  French 
exhibit  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Spain.  I  the 
more  regret  this  delay  in  the  negotiations,  because 
the  end  of  the  month  is  approaching.  T  do  not  see 
that  the  villages  of  the  lordship  of  Ath  can  be 
ceded ;  and  it  is  insupportable  that  they  will  not 
terminate  the  question  of  the  eighty-two  villages  of 
the  environs.  As  for  the  equivalent  for  Luxem- 
burg, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  should  be 
absolutely  made  to  the  French  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Spain,  or  by  those  of  the  States ;  for  if  it  was 
a  question  only  of  four  towns,  I  should  prefer  it  to 
Luxemburg,  and  I  believe  it  would  likewise 
be  preferred  in  Spain.  As  for  the  protest  of  the 
Imperialists,  it  does  not  deserve  that  much  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  it ;  but  I  see  with  pain,  that 
the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  French 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  important,  that  they  can- 
not be  reconciled,  unless  the  Imperialists  entirely 
give  way. 
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LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  August  20.  1697. 

My  Lord, 

The  Imperialists  have  had  a  particular  con- 
ference with  the  French,  the  mediator  being 
present.  They  went  through  the  whole  project, 
but  concluded  on  no  one  point  but  that  of  Philips- 
burg,  which  could  not  admit  of  a  dispute.  The 
Spaniards  have  likewise  been  in  conference  with 
the  French :  the  Dutch  ministers  assisted,  with  the 
mediator,  towards  the  making  these  two  parties 
agree,  which  I  believe  will  be  done  without  much 
difficulty.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  the  Im- 
perialists, who,  I  find,  are  resolved  to  be  forced :  1 
hope  to  see  that  quickly  put  in  execution  ;  though, 
indeed,  the  news  of  Barcelona  and  Pointis  comes 
very  untimely. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  August  25.  1697. 

I  have  duly  received  your  letters  of  the  21st 
and  23d  of  this  month ;  and  though  they  do  not 
require  an  answer,  I  cannot  refrain  from  commu- 
nicating my  anxiety  to  you.  I  fear,  lest  the 
French,  after  these  two  important  successes,  the 
taking  of  Barcelona,  and  the  sally  from  Pointis, 
should  intend  to  let  the  term  expire,  which  they 
have  themselves  fixed,  for  the  acceptance  of  their 
offers,  in  order  to  have  their  hands  free  afterwards, 
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and  to  be  able  to  treat  as  they  think  fit ;  for  I  do 
not  conceive  why,  after  having  themselves  fixed 
the  term,  they  are  not  ready  to  conclude  on  all  the 
points,  since  the  term  expires  on  Friday  next.  To 
hesitate  whether  they  shall  restore  Barcelona  or 
not,  knowing  as  they  do  that,  without  that  the  peace 
cannot  be  concluded,  is  a  clear  proof  that  they 
have  some  design  :  either  to  let  the  time  prescribed 
expire,  or  to  exact  from  the  Spaniards,  for  the 
restoration  of  Barcelona,  conditions  which  are  inad- 
missible. I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  extremely 
uneasy :  I  expect  with  impatience  the  news  which 
next  Tuesday's  mail  will  bring  from  France :  there 
are  only  three  days  left  to  treat  within  the  pre- 
scribed term. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Dieren,  August  28.  1697. 

The  letter,  which  I  have  received  this  afternoon 
from  the  Pensionary,  does  not,  by  any  means, 
please  me,  seeing  the  negotiation  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  in- 
structions which  I  gave  you  last  night.  God 
grant  that  the  peace  may  be  signed  on  Satur- 
day, otherwise  I  foresee  fatal  embarrassments. 
With  regard  to  Hudson's  Bay,  respecting  which 
the  Pensionary  has  written  to  me,  you  know  the 
instructions  which  I  have  given  you,  that  this 
must  not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  am 
in  great  uneasiness  at  seeing  in  what  a  crisis  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe  are  placed. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Dieren,  August  29.  1697,  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  spoke  this  morning  with  Count  d'Aversberg, 
and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather  from  him, 
the  Imperial  ambassador  has  sufficient  instruc- 
tions to  enable  him  to  conclude  the  peace,  if  they 
are  so  disposed,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  they  have  a  mind 
to  let  it  expire,  in  order  to  have  some  pretext 
with  the  empire  to  accept  the  alternative  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  do  while 
France  offers  that  place.  Hence  I  believe  that, 
if  the  Imperialists  were  urged,  they  might  still 
resolve  to  conclude,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  much  afraid  lest  Spain,  Holland,  and  England 
should  sign  before  them.  If  there  can  be  a  general 
armistice,  as  the  Pensionary  mentions  in  his  let- 
ter, I  shall  be  delighted ;  and  if  the  term  for  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empire  can  be  prolonged,  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  France  will  consent.  I  do 
not  expect  that  Holland  will  hinder  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  on  the  day  fixed,  for  the  sake  of  its 
commerce ;  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  The 
ambassador  of  Saxony  was  also  with  me  this 
morning,  and  would  greatly  desire  that  his  master, 
as  King  of  Poland,  should  be  included  in  the  peace, 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  it ;  but,  so  long  as  this 
affair  is  undecided,  I  do  not  believe  that  France 
will  consent.  If  it  could,  at  least,  be  agreed  on 
both  sides,  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
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this  might  prevent  great  quarrels  after  peace  is 
concluded,  because  France  will  then  be  at  liberty 
to  assist  the  Prince  de  Conti. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  September  1.  1697,  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  have  this  afternoon  received  your  letter  writ- 
ten after  midnight.  I  confess  that  I  am  distressed 
that  the  term  has  passed  without  any  thing  being 
concluded,  though  I  easily  understand  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  the  course  that  has  been 
pursued.  I  am  astonished  that  the  Spaniards 
consented  to  it,  as  I  know  that  their  instructions 
were  positively  to  the  contrary.  I  am  extremely 
impatient  to  learn  what  may  have  passed  this 
afternoon  in  the  conference  of  Ryswick,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  it  must  decide  every  thing.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  set  out  to-night 
or  to-morrow  evening.  I  fully  comprehend  that 
you  must  not  quit  the  Hague  before  you  see 
something  decided,  but  I  cannot  imagine  that 
this  can  drag  on  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  or 
the  French  will  certainly  play  us  some  slippery 
trick,  respecting  which  I  am  not  a  little  uneasy. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  Sept.  2.  1697,  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

I  am  called  up  to  receive  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, two  o'clock.  What  I  had  foreseen,  from 
letting  the  term  expire,  comes  to  pass.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  to  you  to  remedy  so  great  a 
misfortune.  I  know  very  well  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely in  need  of  peace  ;  but  I  confess  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  going  to  be  compelled 
to  make  it,  is  terrible ;  and  this  would  not  have 
appeared  so  much  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  as  it  does  at  present.  If  Strasburg  cannot 
be  recovered,  the  ministers  must  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  appease  the  negotiators  of 
the  empire,  that  they  may  swallow  this  bitter  pill. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  Sept.  2.  1697,  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

This  afternoon  I  received  your  letter  of  yester- 
day evening.  I  confess  that  I  was  never  more 
embarrassed  in  my  life.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
see  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  continue  the 
war,  but  how  we  shall  now  make  peace,  after  the 
declaration  which  the  ambassadors  of  France  have 
just  made,  I  really  know  not.  We  must  not  speak 
of  bygone  matters,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 
I  should  be  well  inclined  to  make  the  declaration 
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which  you  propose,  but,  in  that  case,  we  must  be 
absolutely  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  since  once 
having  taken  this  step  we  must  not  retract ;  and 
Heaven  knows  in  what  condition  we  are  to  con- 
tinue it.  Besides,  I  could  not  determine  upon  this 
declaration,  without  first  knowing  whether  the 
Estates  are  disposed  to  it,  and  whether  the  gentle- 
men at  Amsterdam  would  enter  into  it  with  good 
faith,  otherwise  we  should  only  be  deceiving  our- 
selves. Hence,  after  mature  reflection,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come  to  any  other  determination, 
than  that  you  should  be  so  good  as  to  make  ac- 
curate inquiries,  and  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pensionary,  and  other  persons  whom  you  judge  to 
be  capable  of  giving  advice  on  a  resolution  so  diffi- 
cult to  be  taken  as  this,  and  to  leave  the  Hague 
to-morrow  evening,  so  that  you  may  be  here  on 
Wednesday,  that  we  maybe  able  to  converse  together 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  on  which  so 
much  depends ;  I  may  then  determine  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  much  harm  to  make  such 
a  declaration  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  I  know 
well  that  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  We 
might  suffer  Wednesday  to  pass  over  without  doing 
any  thing,  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
have  some  days  to  think  over  so  weighty  an  affair, 
and  I  should  wish  that,  before  your  departure,  you 
should  speak  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor, 
and  have  them  spoken  to  for  me,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  make  such  a 
declaration,  in  order  that,  according  to  their  answer, 
I  may  be  the  better  able  to  take  my  measures.  I 
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am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  should  write  to 
Marshal  Boufflers,  as  the  Pensionary  thinks  it 
necessary,  but  I  know  beforehand  what  answer  you 
will  receive  from  him. 


LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  September  3.   1697. 
My  Lord, 

I  thought  I  might  have  sent  your  Grace  word 
that  the  business  was  concluded ;  but  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  French  has  put  an  ill  delay  to 
it.     The    Spaniards,    Dutch,  and  we,  were  ready 
last  Saturday  to  sign,  if  the  French  would  have 
given   a  convenient   time    to   the  Imperialists   to 
come  in ;  but  this  they  have  refused,  and  gave  in  a 
new  project  last  Sunday,  with  the  equivalent  for 
Strasburg,    which    consist  in    the   restoration    of 
Friburg   and  Brisach.     The  step  that  his  Majesty 
has  thought  most  proper  to  take  on  this  occasion, 
is  to  declare  against  the  equivalent,  as  well  as  to 
shew  his  dislike  to  the  proceeding  of  the  French, 
as  to  let  the  world  know  lie  will  not  leave  his 
allies,  except  he  is  forced  to  it  by  their  own  wilful- 
ness.     It  is  a  good  deal  their  fault  to  have  brought 
things  to  this  pass ;  and  what  the  King  does  now, 
is   more    for  his  own  reputation  than  that  they 
deserve  it.     I  am  told  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
making  this  seeming  resistance ;  for  if  the  French 
persist  in  keeping  Strasburg,  our  friends  here  will 
have  power  enough  to  persuade  us  to  comply ;  so 
that  I  hope  there  is  no  greater  hazard  in  the  busi- 
ness than  the  loss  of  some  time. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  MARSHAL 
BOUFFLERS. 

Loo,  September  5.  1697. 

Sir, 

On  my  return  to  this  place,  his  Majesty  com- 
manded me  to  go  to  you,  and  to  speak  with  you 
of  these  affairs.  I  am  delighted  with  a  commission 
which  will  give  me  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  I 
hope  to  be  at  Brussels  on  the  9th,  when  I  beg  you 
will  let  me  know  where  and  how  I  may  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  you.  Immediately  on  my 
arrival,  I  shall  send  you  a  trumpeter,  to  inform 
you  of  it,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  since  I  cannot 
be  long  absent  from  this  place. 


LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

.    Hague,  September  6.   1697. 

My  Lord, 

At  this  great  crisis,  I  cannot  forbear  troubling 
your  Grace,  though  I  wrote  you  last  post.  I  find 
every  body  here  (some  out  of  a  desire  to  the  war) 
very  angry  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  which 
indeed  are  far  from  being  reasonable.  Every  thing 
seems  at  a  stand.  Since  my  Lord  Portland  left  us, 
we  have  had  no  orders  from  his  Majesty:  I  hope 
those  we  expect  will  be  such  as  will  not  let  us,  in 
the  least,  hazard  our  engaging  again  in  a  war, 
which  I  am  sure  has  not  hitherto  been  his  Majesty's 
intention ;  and,  as  I  believe  no  new  resolution  of 
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this  kind  will  be  taken,  without  consulting  your 
Grace,  I  take  the  freedom  to  tell  yoa,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  should  close  with  those  terms,  unless  it 
were  in  our  power  to  oblige  the  French  to  better 
them.  Since  the  taking  of  Barcelona  they  are 
entire  masters  of  Spain ;  and  the  best  we  can  hope 
from  this  kingdom  is  a  neutrality.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  Imperialists  to  do  better  than  they 
have  done :  they  have  made  no  recruits  this  year 
for  want  of  money.  The  Prince  of  Baden  was  not 
able  to  take  the  field  in  time,  for  want  of  300,000 
pistoles  from  Vienna,  which  at  last  the  commissary 
of  the  Dutch  troops  was  obliged  to  advance  him : 
their  officers  in  Hungary  are  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  for  want  of  pay.  You  will  judge,  my 
Lord,  if  these  people  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  if 
England  and  Holland  will  not  bear  the  burden  of 
a  new  war  more  than  ever. 

Your  Grace  does  best  know  how  England  would 
like  it,  for  the  sake  only  of  Strasburg,  of  if  the 
Parliament  would  even  think  we  were  in  earnest 
for  a  peace.  I  hope  all  this  will  be  considered  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  that  means  will  be  found 
to  overcome  this  last  difficulty ;  but  it  is  natural 
to  fear  while  we  are  in  doubt,  and  to  complain  to 
those  who  we  think  can  prevent  it. 
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MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
PORTLAND. 

Camp  at  Soignies,  September  8.  1697. 
Sir, 

I  have  but  this  moment  received  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  5th 
of  this  month.  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you,  and  of 
conversing  with  you  ;  but  as  I  cannot  do  so  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  King,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  immediately  despatching  a  courier, 
through  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
his  Majesty  of  what  you  communicate  to  me.  So 
soon  as  I  shall  be  honoured  with  his  instructions, 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  letting  you  hear  from  me  at 
Brussels. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 

Versailles,  September  9.  1697. 
My  Cousin, 

I  have  just  received,  by  the  courier  whom  you 
have  sent  to  me,  your  letter  from  the  camp  of 
Soignies,  of  the  8th  of  this  month,  inclosing  M. 
cle  Bentinck's  letter  to  you,  and  your  answer  to  it. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  you  to  have  the  conference 
with  him  for  which  you  ask  me,  either  at  Tubise, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  you  may  think  proper. 
The  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  write  to  my  pleni- 
potentiaries will  inform  you  of  the  manner  in 
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which  I  desire  that  you  should  reply  to  what  the 
Sieur  de  Bentinck  may  say. 

If,  as  I  am  persuaded  by  the  tenor  of  his  letter, 
he  speaks  to  you  in  the  same  polite  terms  he  has 
hitherto  made  use  of,  it  is  my  intention  that  you 
should  employ,  in  reply,  those  which  I  have  indi- 
cated to  you  in  my  preceding  letters.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  use  arrogant  language  in  this 
conference,  you  are  to  answer  with  all  the  dignity 
that  becomes  me. 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Camp  at  Soignies,  September  12.  1697. 

Sire, 

Agreeably  to  the  letter  dated  the  9th  of  this 
month,  with  which  your  Majesty  has  honoured  me, 
I  had  yesterday  a  conference  of  four  hours  and  a 
half  with  M.  de  Bentinck,  who,  like  myself,  came  to 
the  rendezvous  at  Tubise  about  noon. 

After  mutual  compliments,  he  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  seeing  me  again,  saying,  however,  he  was 
very  sorry  and  much  hurt  that  it  was  such  a  subject 
which  obliged  him  to  come  back  to  these  parts;  that, 
after  the  account  which  he  had  given  at  Loo  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  declara- 
tion of  your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries,  the  Prince 
had  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  come 
and  see  me ;  that  letters  could  not  explain  matters 
like  words,  nor  could  they  be  so  easily  answered,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  his  sincere  desire  to  concur,  with 
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all  his  power,  in  promoting  peace,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  come  and  see  me,  to  inform  me  more 
particularly  of  every  thing,  and  to  show,  at  all 
events,  that  if,  unhappily,  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  fully  and  exactly  fulfilled  all 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  for  that 
purpose  with  your  Majesty,  in  the  conferences 
which  M.  de  Bentinck  and  I  had  together ;  that  I 
might  have  the  honour  of  reporting  the  whole  to  your 
Majesty,  still  believing  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
your  Majesty  do  not,  perhaps,  give  you  so  correct  and 
faithful  an  account  as  might  be  wished  of  his  good 
intentions,  and  of  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct 
respecting  the  peace,  and  whatever  may  be  agree- 
able to  your  Majesty. 

That,  according  to  the  terms  which  M.  de  Ben- 
tinck and  myself  agreed  upon  at  our  last  conference 
at  Coppegheim,  on  the  2d  of  August,  conformably 
to  the  commands  with  which  your  Majesty  had  ho- 
noured me  by  your  letter  of  July  30.,  your  Majesty 
left  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  decide  on  the 
conduct  Avhich  he  should  pursue  with  the  allies,  to 
induce  them  to  peace,  and  the  steps  which  he  should 
think  best  calculated  to  obtain  that  object,  he  being 
better  acquainted  than  any  other  person  with  their 
disposition ;  — he  had  proceeded  to  the  Loo,  to  be 
nearer  the  seat  of  the  conferences,  and,  consequently, 
more  at  hand  to  deliberate  with  the  ministers  of  the 
allies,  and  more  promptly  to  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  might  impede  the  conclusion  of  peace ; 
that  he  had  not  neglected  any  thing  that  might  have 
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depended  upon  him,  effectually  to  labour  for  this 
purpose  during  the  very  short  time  which  remained 
from  the  3d  of  August,  the  day  on  which  he  left 
the  army  of  the  allies,  till  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month  inclusive ;  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  all  the  principal  points  agreed  upon,  which 
would  even  have  been  done  sooner  if  it  had  not  been 
evidently  remarked  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  • 
your  Majesty  sought  only  to  delay,  in  order  that  the 
term  prescribed  might  expire  before  any  thing  was 
concluded,  and  that  they  might  have  a  pretext  for 
delivering,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  new  de- 
claration ;  finally,  that  the  30th  of  August  having 
arrived,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  prove  his  good 
faith  and  sincere  intentions  to  conclude  peace,  had 
caused  an  offer  to  be  made  by  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  the  States-General,  to  sign  the 
peace  that  same  day,  the  30th,  or  on  the  31st,  en- 
gaging to  oblige  the  Emperor  also  to  sign  it,  on  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  preliminaries,  and  the  pro- 
posal for  peace,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Spain, 
and  the  States- General  accepted,  actually  and  in 
fact,  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  in  their  name ; 
only  requiring,  as  has  always  been  the  custom,  that 
the  Emperor  and  the  other  allies  should  be  concerned, 
after  them,  if  they  thought  proper,  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  that  the  necessary  time  should  be  granted 
them  for  sending  a  courier  to  Vienna,  who  should 
stop  three  or  four  days  in  that  city,  to  allow  time 
for  deliberation,  and  then  to  return,  with  all  speed, 
and  bring  back  the  answer  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  in 
he  refused  his  consent,  he  should  be  excluded 
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from  the  peace,  and  the  decision  of  the  three  powers 
above  mentioned  should  remain  in  all  their  force 
and  particulars,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Emperor, 
all  which  had  been  harshly  refused;  that  even  before 
the  31st  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Empire  had  declared  that  they  accepted  Strasburg 
and  left  the  equivalent  to  your  Majesty,  in  virtue 
of  the  liberty  of  choice  which  had  been  granted 
them,  and  that  they  had  given  notice  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  31st  of  August,  who  had  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and  had  raised  new  difficulties  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  peace  by  Spain, 
England,  and  the  States-General,  and  declined  to 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  three 
powers  above  mentioned,  as  soon  as  peace  should  be 
signed ;  that  they  had  been  shown  how  impossible 
it  was  that  peace  could  be  signed  and  the  ratification 
delivered  to  them  at  the  same  time ;  that,  though 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  on  the  spot,  he  could  not 
ratify  it  alone  and  of  his  own  authority ;  that  the 
treaty  must  be  sent  to  England ;  that  it  must  be 
seen  and  read  by  the  Parliament,  and  sealed  with 
the  Great  Seal ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  the  formalities 
required  for  the  validity  of  the  treaty  must  be  ob- 
served, and  that  not  a  moment's  time  would  be  lost; 
that,  in  like  manner,  though  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  States,  and  even  the  States-General,  were  on  the 
spot,  yet  the  treaty  must  be  sent  to  the  provinces  to 
be  ratified,  but  that  this  should  be  done  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  and  that,  as  for  the  ratification  of 
Spain,  they  well  knew  that  the  treaty  must  be  sent 
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to  Madrid  and  brought  back  again ;  and  therefore 
it  was  neither  usual  nor  possible  to  give  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  signed ; 
but  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  show  his  sincere 
desire  to  obtain  peace,  and  to  give  them  all  ima- 
ginable and  practicable  satisfaction,  offered  to  sign 
an  act,  in  the  most  binding  forms  that  can  be  ima- 
gined or  desired,  by  which  he  would  engage  to  fur- 
nish, without  delay,  and  with  all  the  speed  possible, 
the  said  ratification,  rendering  himself  security  for 
this,  in  his  own  proper  and  private  name,  which 
was  all  he  could  do  ;  but  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
your  Majesty  would  not  consent  to  this,  nor  to  the 
suspension  of  arms,  though  it  was  shown  to  them 
that  it  is  a  natural  custom,  and  universally  practised, 
that  hostilities  should  cease  as  soon  as  peace  is 
signed,  the  masters  losing  no  time  to  communicate 
to  those  who  command  their  armies,  and  giving  them 
instructions  on  the  subject ;  so  that,  in  consequence 
of  all  these  refusals  and  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries,  who  always  persist, 
without  reason,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empire  shall  sign  at  the  same  time  as  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  the  States-General,  or  be  excluded  from  the 
peace,  the  3 1  st  of  August  passed  over  without  the  peace 
being  signed,  notwithstanding  the  good  intentions 
and  sincere  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  well 
as  of  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  the  States-General 
that  it  should  be  done ;  that  this  conduct  of  your 
Majesty's  plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as  the  new  de- 
claration of  the  1st  of  September,  have  caused  among 
all  the  ministers  of  the  allies  and  the  mediator  a 
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degree  of  surprise  and  confusion  which  cannot  be 
expressed,  no  one  now  knowing  what  course  to 
take,  or  how  to  work  out  the  treaties,  since  they 
cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  want  of 
good  faith,  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
is  absolutely  intended ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  all  which  has  been  proposed  to 
your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries  to  attain  the  peace, 
and  nothing  more  advantageous  to  your  Majesty, 
while  waiting  for  a  general  peace,  than  to  be  able 
to  detach  from  the  league  three  of 'the  principal 
powers,  without  which  the  remainder  cannot  hold 
out  against  your  Majesty,  or  avoid  accepting  the 
peace ;  for  they  require  for  this  purpose  only  to 
be  allowed  time  to  go  and  return,  and  three  or 
four  days'  stay  for  the  couriers,  who  are  to  be  de- 
spatched to  them  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  peace  by  Spain,  England,  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral ;  that  there  are  no  extremities  to  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  not  resolved  to  expose  himself, 
rather  than  to  take  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  aban- 
doning his  allies  and  signing  the  peace  to  their  com- 
plete exclusion ;  whereas  in  granting  them  the  liberty 
of  being  admitted  into  it  and  the  terms  above  men- 
tioned, he  would  be  entirely  exculpated  if  they  re- 
fused to  join  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  your 
Majesty,  and  he  on  his  part  would  punctually  exe- 
cute the  peace  which  he  had  signed  with  you. 

That  besides  that  this  new  declaration  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  preliminaries,  to  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  and  to  the  proposal 
for  peace,  that  it  throws  every  thing  into  con- 
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fusion,  and  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Empire 
would  ever  consent  to  it,  yet,  even  supposing 
they  were  capable  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  consent,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
determined  not  to  give  them  the  means,  or  the 
liberty  to  do  so,  by  the  term  of  twenty  days,  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  declaration,  for  within  this  period 
it  is  impossible  to  have  an  answer  from  the 
Emperor,  or  from  the  Empire,  and  still  less  from 
Spain,  which  is  obliged,  by  the  said  declaration, 
to  bring  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
Empire,  for  the  cession  of  Strasburg,  before  Bar- 
celona is  restored  to  it,  for  it  is  not  practicable, 
within  the  term  of  twenty  days,  to  send  to  Madrid, 
from  Madrid  to  Vienna,  and  for  the  answer  to  be 
brought  from  Vienna  to  the  Hague,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term,  which  gives  ground 
for  believing  that  nothing  but  a  pretext,  whether 
just  or  not,  is  sought,  to  put  forth  a  new  declara- 
tion on  the  21st  of  September,  which  will  entirely 
break  off  the  negotiation  for  peace. 

That  even  if  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  and 
of  the  Empire,  had  refused  to  determine,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  31st  of  August,  between  the 
choice  of  Strasburg  and  the  equivalent,  which  is 
riot  the  case,  since,  in  fact,  they  declared  before 
the  expiration  of  the  31st  that  they  would  choose 
Strasburg,  and  leave  the  equivalent  to  your  Ma- 
jesty; and  your  Majesty,  having  left  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  induce  the  Emperor  and  the 
allies  to  agree  to  the  peace,  agreeably  to  the  condi- 
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tions  proposed  by  your  Majesty,  you  cannot  be 
legitimately  freed  from  the  engagements  which  you 
have  entered  into  upon  this  point  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  since  he  most  uniformly  offered  to  sign  for 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  and  to  accept  Strasburg 
before  the  expiration  of  the  31st,  and  to  become 
surety  for  every  thing  ;  he,  therefore,  ventures  to 
hope  that  your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to 
reflect  upon  it,  and  give  him  marks,  on  this  occasion, 
of  the  regard  of  which  you  have  assured  him,  since 
he,  on  his  part,  has  so  completely  done  every 
thing  that  depended  on  him  at  once  to  merit  your 
regard,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements  into  which 
he  entered  with  your  Majesty ;  and,  that  strongly 
convinced  as  he  is  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  your 
Majesty  to  conclude  peace,  he  hopes  you  will  be 
pleased  again  to  place  matters  relating  to  the  alter- 
native of  Strasburg  and  the  equivalent,  on  the 
same  footing  as  they  were  before  the  declaration 
of  the  1st  of  September,  and  consent  that  the  Em- 
peror and  the  allies  may  enter  into  the  treaty  of 
peace,  giving  them  a  reasonable  time  for  couriers 
to  be  despatched  to  them,  some  days  for  them  to 
deliberate  and  to  despatch  the  said  couriers,  and 
likewise  for  the  couriers  to  return. 

M.  de  Ben  thick  also  told  me  that  your  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  had  intimated  to  several  ministers 
of  the  allies  that  they  never  intended  to  give  up 
Strasburg,  which  more  and  more  confirms  the  sup- 
position that  the  difficulties  which  they  have  raised 
about  the  signature  of  the  peace  were  only  to  let  the 
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term  expire,  which  your  Majesty  had  prescribed, 
that  they  might  have  a  pretext  to  give  the  new 
declaration  for  the  retention  of  Strasburg. 

To  all  this  I  replied  that  it  would  be  doing 
great  wrong  and  great  injustice  to  your  Majesty  to 
doubt  of  your  good  and  sincere  intentions  regarding 
peace;  that  your  Majesty  had  given  too  many  proofs 
of  them  by  the  advantageous  offers  which  you 
had  long  since  made  to  the  allies ;  and  by  the 
moderation  which  you  manifested  in  this  new 
declaration,  being  content,  in  exchange  for  the 
restoration  of  Barcelona,  to  select  Strasburg 
which  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  had  not  chosen 
to  determine  upon,  and  leaving  them  the  same 
equivalent  which  your  Majesty  had  fixed  for  the 
said  city  of  Strasburg,  even  adding  to  it  Barce- 
lona ;  your  Majesty  being  further  satisfied  with 
demanding  a  few  villages  of  the  Lordship  of  Ath, 
though  you  had  a  right  to  require  much  more  for 
a  place  of  that  importance ;  for  you  were  free  from 
your  promise,  and  from  all  your  engagements,  as  the 
allies  had  not  chosen  to  sign  the  peace  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  your  Majesty  ;  that  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 
the  Empire,  had  constantly  refused  to  sign,  and  had 
raised  difficulties  upon  difficulties,  merely  to  waste 
time ;  that  it  depended  upon  the  allies  alone  to 
sign  the  peace,  even  before  midnight  of  the  last 
day  of  the  prescribed  term  ;  that,  if  they  had  then 
unanimously  accepted  the  conditions  proposed  by 
your  Majesty,  your  plenipotentiaries  had  instruc- 
tions to  conclude,  and  thus  your  Majesty  had,  with 
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the  utmost  strictness,  adhered  to  the  promise  you 
had  given. 

To  this  M.  de  Bentinck  replied,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  your  Majesty  had  long  offered  to 
the  allies  were  very  advantageous  and  very 
reasonable ;  that  they  had  been  regarded  as  such, 
but,  that  till  they  were  put  in  execution,  they 
could  not  be  considered  as  advantageous ;  that 
though  it  appears  that  the  liberty  which  your 
Majesty  will  no  longer  grant  to  the  Emperor  to 
choose  Strasburgor  the  equivalent  is  a  trifling  matter, 
it  entirely  changes  the  nature  of  affairs,  and  is  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen,  the  city  of  Strasburg  being  a  free 
Imperial  city,  which,  according  to  the  said  treaties, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Empire,  while  the  cities 
of  Freyburg  and  Brisach,  which  your  Majesty 
gives  as  an  equivalent  for  Strasburg,  are  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  and  consequently, 
can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  Empire.  And,  be- 
sides that,  by  the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  the 
1st  of  September,  it  is  no  longer  making  peace,  but 
arrogantly  and  harshly  imposing  law,  which  could 
not  be  agreeable  or  suitable  either  to  the  Emperor  or 
to  the  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  them  listen 
to  reason  by  persuasion  and  mildness,  the  only  means 
he  can  resort  to,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  authority 
over  them ;  and,  that  in  regard  to  what  I  had  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  if  the  allies  had  thought  fit 
unanimously  to  accept  the  conditions  offered  by 
your  Majesty,  your  plenipotentiaries  would  have 
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concluded  it  never  was  a  condition  stipulated  either 
in  the  preliminaries  or  by  the  proposal  for  peace,  or 
in  fixing  the  first  term  of  six  weeks,  or  in  our  con- 
ferences, that  all  the  allies  should  be  bound,  in  the 
course  of  the  said  term  of  six  weeks,  unanimously 
to  accept  the  said   conditions  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  had  agreed,  in  our  conferences,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  should  use  all  his  efforts  to  in- 
duce  the  Emperor,    Spain,  and  all  the  allies,  to 
accept  peace  on   the  terms  offered  by  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  if  they  refused  to  agree  to  it,  after 
a  sufficient  time  had  been  given  them,  he  would 
conclude  it,  arid  exclude  them  conjointly  with  the 
States-General ;    that  he   offered  to  do  this  with 
much  readiness  and  sincerity,   having  besides    in- 
duced Spain    to  do  the   same  thing ;  that  he  had 
been  harshly  refused  a  very   short    term  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  and  the  Empire ;  that  he  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  command  and 
force  them  to  sign ;  that  he  could  not  induce  them 
save    by    his    example ;    and,  after  having  signed 
the    peace  himself,   to  invite  and  urge  them  to  do 
the  same  thing,  as  he  considered  your  Majesty's 
terms    very    reasonable ;    and  if    they  had  then 
refused   the   peace,    it    would,   nevertheless,    have 
been  firm  and  stable  with  your  Majesty,  as  well  as 
with  the  States-General  and  with  Spain,  to  the  ex- 
clusion  of  those   who  had   refused  to    sign ;   that 
neither  the  world,  nor  his   conscience,  can  make 
him   the   slightest   reproach  with   respect    to    the 
uprightness   and    sincerity   of  his  endeavours   to 
promote   the  general  peace,  and    scrupulously  to 

i  4 
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fulfil  all  the  engagements  which  he  has  made  on 
that  subject  with  your  Majesty;  that  God  is  his 
witness,  and  that  he  can  only  refer  to  His  will 
and  to  His  providence  all  the  misfortunes  and 
events  which  will  follow  the  continuation  of  the 
war. 

I  answered  him,  that  your  Majesty  had  likewise 
nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  in  regard  to  all 
just  and  reasonable  facilities  to  contribute  to  peace  ; 
that  the  infinite  number  of  important  fortresses 
which  you  gave  up  to  your  enemies,  without  being 
in  any  way  compelled  to  it,  but  solely  through 
pure  generosity,  was  a  very  certain  and  incontest- 
able proof  of  your  uprightness  and  good  intentions 
regarding  peace ;  that  the  change  which  your  Ma- 
jesty had  just  made  in  the  first  proposal  was  not  to 
aggrandise  yourself  or  to  gain  any  advantage,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  more  to  your  enemies,  and 
to  establish  the  peace  more  firmly. 

All  these  reasons  and  many  others,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  detail,  did  not  appear  to  persuade  M. 
cle  Bentinck,  and  he  constantly  persisted  in  saying 
that  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  sign  the  peace,  unless  the  Emperor 
and  the  allies  were  permitted  to  accede  to  it,  giving 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  so  ;  and,  unless  things 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  Strasburg  or  of  the  equiva- 
lent; or  unless  the  said  equivalent  were  increased  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire 
might  find  it  so  advantageous,  as  to  be  induced  to 
consent  to  the  cession  of  Strasburg. 
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Such,  Sire,  are  the  leading  and  prominent  features 
of  a  conversation  of  four  hours  and  a  half.     M.  de 
Bentinck  always  spoke  with  much  reserve  and  cir- 
cumspection, but,  with  much  politeness  and  civility, 
and,  with  all  possible  warmth,  he  did  not  fail  to  let 
me  know  that  the  Prince  of  Orange   is  sensibly 
affected  by  the    obstacles  which  he  perceives  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  peace,  if  the   conditions  pro- 
posed by  the  new  declaration  are  persisted  in,  and 
by  the  little  respect  which  is  shown  to  him  ;  even 
complaining  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  which  I 
gave  M.  de  Bentinck  in  our  last  interview  of  the  2d 
of  August,  that  it  was  sufficient  that  your  Majesty 
was  convinced  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  that  he  should  see  that  the  language 
and    conduct    of  your    Majesty's   plenipotentiaries 
would    be    henceforth    conformable    to  the   good 
opinion  which  your  Majesty  had  of  him,  and  would 
efface  the  impressions  they  might  have  made ;  com- 
plaining, I  say,  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  neither  he 
nor  his  ministers  have  observed  any  change  on  the 
part  of  your  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries;  that  not 
only  have  they  given  them  no  verbal  answer  on  any 
point  whatever,  as  your  Majesty  had  intimated  that 
they  might  do,  but  they  have  not  even  communi- 
cated any  thing  to  them  through  the  ambassadors  of 
the  States- General,  though  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  treat  with  them  through  this  channel,  and 
have  hitherto  behaved  with  entire  reserve  to  the 
said  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  without  any 
appearance  of  respect,  which  is  not  a  way  to  con- 
ciliate people's  minds  and  to  excite  confidence,  when 
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it  is  necessary  to  act  in  concert  for  the  success  of  so 
important  an  affair  which  had  been  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  what  concerns 
the  allies. 


LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,   September  13.   1697. 

I  wish  I  could  give  your  Grace  some  good 
account  of  what  more  nearly  concerns  us.  My 
Lord  Portland  is  expected  back  from  Brussels 
to-morrow.  I  have  received  letters  to-day,  by 
which  I  fear  that  his  journey  has  not  much 
advanced  our  affairs.  I  find  the  King  wishes  this 
business  had  been  ended  the  last  of  August,  for  he 
apprehends  that  the  conditions  from  the  French 
will  every  day  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  their 
behaviour  more  insolent. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  September  14.  1697,  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Your  letter  of  the  12th,  from  Brussels,  having 
arrived  here  yesterday  evening  after  I  had  gone  to 
rest,  was  not  delivered  to  me  till  this  morning.  I 
am  much  concerned  that  you  have  reaped  no  other 
benefit  from  the  conference  which  you  had  with  Mar- 
shal Bouiflers ;  but  you  know  that  I  never  expected 
any  other  result.  If  I  followed  my  own  inclinations, 
I  should  be  firm  and  make  no  concession ;  but  you  will 
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learn  from  the  Pensionary  the  declaration  which 
the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  have  caused  me  to  make. 
Thus  I  cannot  discover  any  means  of  continuing  the 
war,  and  without  that,  you  know,  our  firmness  would 
avail  us  nothing.  I  hope  that  you  will  arrive  at  the 
Hague  to-day  and  be  here  to-morrow.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Pensionary  could  quit  the  Hague  for  a 
day,  the  term  being  so  short ;  and  you  may  learn 
from  him  in  detail  what  his  sentiments  are,  and  re- 
port them  to  me  to-morrow.  He  may  get  my 
answer  on  Monday  morning.  It  will  be  very  neces- 
sary that  you  should  likewise  speak  to  the  mediator. 
But,  after  all,  I  have  strong  fears  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  peace  as  we  can,  if  France  will  have 
it,  unless  we  can  clearly  show  the  burghers  of  Am- 
sterdam that  she  does  riot  desire  it,  and  that  she 
continues  to  deceive  us  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  be  possible  to  oblige  them  to  continue 
their  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  As 
for  England,  though  they,  too,  ardently  wish  for 
peace,  I  am  not  so  very  anxious  on  their  account ; 
but  you  know  the  Parliament. 


LORD  VILLIERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Hague,  September  17.  1697. 
My  Lord, 

The  last  conference  between  the  generals  has 
had  no  effect.  Since  Sunday  last  our  negotiation 
has  been  on  foot  again,  and  the  Spaniards  have 
done  all  but  signing.  Our  affairs  are  also  con- 
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eluded,  and  this  afternoon  the  ambassadors  of  the 
States  are  with  the  French  to  finish  theirs,  and  to 
adjust  the  whole,  as  well  for  the  Imperialists 
coming  in  as  for  a  general  cessation  of  arms ;  so 
that  I  hope,  if  the  French  really  design  making 
peace,  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  conclude  it  in  a 
few  days. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  September  22.  1697. 

I  received,  last  night,  your  letter  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  your  letter  of  yesterday  has 
been  delivered  to  me  to-night  by  Lord  Yilliers. 
May  God  be  pleased  to  bless  the  peace  which  has 
just  been  concluded  *,  and  long  continue  it  by  his 

*  The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ryswick  the  22d,  at  6  o'clock 
of  the  morning,  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  States 
General.  A  separate  article  allowed  the  Emperor  to  the  1st  of 
November,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and,  if  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  accept  it,  that  was  to  make  no  alteration  in  what 
others  had  concluded.  His  plenipotentiaries  signed  it  the  2d 
of  that  month. 

"  Le  roi  et  la  reine  d'Angleterre  (King  James  and  his  queen) 
etaient  a  Fontainebleau,  a  qui  reconnaissance  du  Prince  d'Orange 
fut  bien  amere.  Mais  ils  en  connaissaient  la  necessite  pour  avoir 
la  paix,  et  savaient  bien  aussi  que  cet  article  rie  1'etait  gueres 
moins  au  Roi  qu'a  eux-memes.  Ils  se  consolerent  comme  ils 
purent,  et  parurent  meme  fort  obliges  au  Roi  qui  tint  egalement 
ferme  a  ne  vouloir  pas  souffrir  qu'ils  sortissent  de  France,  ni 
qu'ils  quittassent  le  sejour  de  St.  Germain.  Le  roi  cut  1'atten- 
tion  de  dire  a  Torcy  sur  le  point  de  la  signature,  que  si  le 
courrier  qui  en  apporterait  la  nouvelle  arrivait,  un  ou  plusieurs 
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grace.  Yet  I  confess  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  concluded  inspires  me  with  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  At  present,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  I  should  speak  to  you  without  delay  on 
many  important  affairs.  I  therefore  beg  you  will 
come  here  on  Wednesday. 

P.  S. — I  do  not  conceive  why  the  Imperialists 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Empire  will  not  consent 
to  an  armistice.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  affair 
will  be  settled  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 


EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
SHREWSBURY. 

Loo,  September  24.  1697. 

I  congratulate  you  most  truly  that  peace  is  at 
length  made,  such  as  it  is,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
though  it  is  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  France, 
who  purchase  it  dearly  enough,  yet  we  might  have 
made  it  in  a  better  manner,  without  permitting 
France  to  assume  that  haughty  demeanour  which 
she  has  manifested  since  the  last  of  August,  had 
we  not  testified  an  immoderate  desire,  and  even  a 
necessity,  of  making  this  peace.  However,  it  will 
ease  our  affairs  in  England,  provided  we  do  not 
rely  on,  and  trust  to  it  too  much,  and  we  place 
ourselves  in  a  condition  to  ensure  and  preserve  it 
as  it  should  be ;  which  Heaven  grant. 

Tun  apres  1'autre,  il  ne  le  lui  vint  point  dire  s'il  etait  alors  avec  le 
roi  et  la  reine  d'Angleterre,  et  il  defendit  aux  musiciens  de 
chanter  rien  qui  eut  rapport  a  la  paix  jusqu'au  depart  de  la 
cour  d'Angleterre." — Memoir -es  de  St.  Simon. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Dieren,  October  15.  1697. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  has  given 
instructions  to  the  Count  de  Bergheyck*,  who  will  be 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  details  respecting  this 
personage,  who  acted  so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries  during  this  period.  His  name  is  missing 
in  all  the  biographies  ;  but,  happily,  it  has  been  preserved  for 
ever  from  oblivion  by  the  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simon. 

"  Bergheyck,  d'abord  baron,  puis  comte,  a  dire  vrai,  ni  1'un 
ni  1'autre,  qu'a  la  mode  de  nos  ministres,  etait  un  homme  de 
Flandre  et  de  meilleure  maison  qu'ils  ne  sont  d'ordinaire,  qui 
avait  travaille  dans  les  finances  des  Pays-Bas  sur  la  fin  du  regne 
de  Charles  II.,  que  1'Electeur  de  Baviere  y  trouva  fort  employe, 
et  qu'il  y  continua  a  la  mort  du  roi  d'Espagne.  Sa  capacite  et 
sa  droiture  donnerent  confiance  en  lui ;  sa  fidelite  et  son  zele  y 
repondirent,  avec  beaucoup  d'esprit,  de  sens,  de  lumiere,  de 
justesse,  une  grande  facilite  de  travail,  et  d'abord  beaucoup  de 
douceur  avec  tout  le  monde,  et,  dans  la  maniere  de  gouverner, 
une  grande  modestie,  un  entier  desinteressement  et  beaucoup 
de  vues.  II  se  pouvait  dire  un  homme  tres  rare,  et  qui  avait 
une  connaissance  parfaite  non  seulement  des  finances,  mais  de 
toutes  les  affaires  des  Pays-Bas  ;  avec  tous  ces  talents,  grand 
travailleur  et  fort  applique,  et  qui  avait  une  exactitude  et  une 
simplicite  en  tout  singuliere.  C'etait  un  homme  qui  ne  s'avan- 
c,ait  jamais,  qui  ne  parlait  jamais  aussi  centre  sa  pensee,  mais 
ferine  dans  ses  avis  et  qui  les  irettait  en  tout  leur  jour,  obeissant 
apres  qu'il  avait  dit  toutes  ses  raisons,  tout  comme  s'il  les  eut 
suivies,  et  non  pas  des  ordres  contraires  ou  differents  de  ce  qu'il 
avait  cru  et  expose  comme  meilleur.  II  fut  long-temps  en  pre- 
miere place.  II  vecut  plusieurs  annees  content  et  retire  depuis 
1'avoir  quittee,  et  ne  se  inelant  plus  de  rien  ;  fort  homme  de  bien, 
point  du  tout  riche,  et  n'ayant  jamais  rien  fait  pour  sa  famille. 
Meme  dans  sa  retraite  il  conserva  beaucoup  de  consideration  en 
Flandre,  oil  il  fut  universellement  aime,  estime,  honore,  et  re- 
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at  Loo  on  Thursday  next.  I  beg  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  repair  thither  also  on  that  day,  (which  will 
be  the  day  after  to-morrow,)  and  to  bring  with  you 
M.  van  Dyckvelt.  Affairs  of  the  greatest  importance 
will  have  to  be  discussed. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  October  17.  1697. 

I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate for  more  money,  the  possibility  of  which  you 
will  see  when  you  are  in  England.  I  perceive  that 
my  Lord  Sunderland  is  vexed.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  content  my  Lord  Macclesfield  *,  and 
thus  set  all  to  rights,  which,  however,  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  effected. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  GALWAY.j 

Loo,  October  18.  1697. 

The  peace  being  now  made  and  ratified,  it  must 
be  considered  what  forces  to  keep  on  foot.     I  much 

grette.  Ce  sont  de  ces  tresors  que  les  rois  savent  rarement  con- 
naitre,  et  dont  il  est  plus  rare  encore  qu'ils  ne  sedegoutent  pas." — 
Memoir es  de  St.  Simon,  vol.ix.  p.  190,  edit.  1840. 

*  Charles  Gerard,  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  He  was  the 
husband  of  the  lady  so  memorable  as  the  mother  of  Richard 
Savage. 

•f  Henri  de  Massue,  Marquis  de  Renneval  and  de  Ruvigny, 
came  into  England  with  his  family  in  1685.  On  the  Revolution 
he  offered  his  services  to  William,  who,  for  his  bravery  at  the 
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approve  the  project  you  sent  me,  of  keeping  in  Ire- 
land twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  four  regiments 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  created  him  a  peer  of  Ireland,  as  Viscount 
Galway,  and  advanced  him  to  an  earldom  in  1693.  He  was 
sent  afterwards  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  and  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Savoy;  and  when  he  returned,  in  1696,  was 
made  commander-in- chief  in  Ireland  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
"  La  paix  s'approchant,"  says  Saint  Simon,  "  le  Hoi  la  prevint 
par  un  trait  de  vengeance  centre  my  lord  Galway,  dont  il  n'aurait 
plus  ete  temps  bientot  apres.  II  etait  fils  de  Ruvigny,  bon,  mais 
simple  gentilhomme,  plein  d'esprit,  de  sagesse,  d'honneur,  et  de 
probite,  fort  huguenot,  mais  d'une  grande  conduite  et  d'une 
grande  dexterite.  Le  Roi  1'aima  et  le  considera  toujours,  et  il 
fut  le  seul  avec  le  marechal  de  Schomberg,  a  qui  le  Roi  offrit 
de  demeurer  a  Paris  et  a  la  cour  avec  leurs  biens  et  la  secrete 
liberte  de  leur  religion  dans  leur  maison,  lors  de  la  revocation 
de  1'edit  de  Nantes,  mais  tous  deux  refuserent.  Ruvigny  em- 
porta  ce  qu'il  voulut,  et  laissa  ce  qu'il  voulut  aussi.  dont  le  roi 
lui  permit  la  jouissance.  II  se  retira  en  Angleterre  avec  ses 
deux  fils.  La  Caillemotte,  le  cadet,  plus  disgracie  encore  du 
cote  de  1'ame  que  de  celui  du  corps,  mourut  bientot  apres.  Le 
pere  ne  survient  pas  long-temps,  et  son  aine  continua  a  jouir 
des  biens  que  son  pere  avait  laisses  en  France.  II  s'attacha  au 
service  du  Prince  d'Orange  a  la  revolution,  qui  le  fit  comte  de 
Galway  en  Irlande,  etl'avanca  beaucoup.  II  etait  bon  officier,  il 
avait  de  Fambition,  elle  le  rendit  ingrat.  II  se  distingua  en  haine 
centre  le  Roi  et  contre  la  France,  quoique  le  seul  huguenot  qu'on 
y  laissa  jouir  de  son  bien,  meme  servant  le  Prince  d'Orange.  Le 
Roile  fit  avertir  plusieurs  fois  du  mecontentement  qu'il  avait  de 
sa  conduite.  II  en  augmenta  les  torts  avec  plus  d'eclat.  A  la 
fin  le  Roi  confisqua  ses  biens  et  temoigna  publiquement  sa  colere. 
Le  vieux  Ruvigny  etait  ami  d'Harlay,  lors  procure ur  general, 
et  depuis  premier  president,  et  lui  avait  laisse  un  depot  entre 
les  mains  dans  la  confiance  de  sa  fidelite.  II  la  lui  garda  tant 
qu'il  n'en  put  pas  abuser ;  mais  quand  il  vit  1'eclat,  il  se  trouva 
modestement  embarrasse  entre  le  fils  de  son  ami  et  son  maitre, 
a  qui  il  revela  humblement  sa  peine.  II  pretendit  que  le  Roi 
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of  dragoons,  and  eighteen  troops  of  horse,  and  re- 
ducing the  pay  of  the  officers.  I  have  imparted 
this  project  to  none  but  Lord  Portland,  whom  I  am 
going  to  send  to  England,  and  with  whom  you  must 
correspond  about  this  matter,  and  let  me  know 
what  public  orders  will  be  necessary  to  be  given  for 
the  execution  of  this  affair.  My  design  is  to  disband 
most  of  the  regiments  of  foot  and  dragoons  now  in 
Ireland,  and  to  send  thither  some  of  these  that  are 
in  Flanders.  I  also  intend  to  send  thither  your 
regiment  of  horse,  and  the  three  French  regiments 
of  foot,  incorporating  some  officers,  who  have  served 
in  Piedmont,  of  the  four  regiments  which  are  on 
the  Rhine,  and  which  I  am  going  to  reform,  and  to 
take  all  the  French  Protestant  soldiers,  and  put 
them  into  the  three  above  mentioned  regiments. 
Be  always  assured  of  the  continuation  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

P.  S.  —  I  think  to  reduce  Wolseley's  regiments 
to  three  troops,  and  yours  to  six,  to  remove  all 
jealousy  in  England. 

1'avait  su  d'ailleurs.  Je  n'approfondirai  pas  ce  secret,  mais  le 
fait  est  qu'il  le  dit  lui-meme,  et  que  pour  recompense,  le  Roi  le 
lui  donna  comme  bien  confisque,  et  que  cet  hypocrite  de  justice, 
de  vertu,  de  desinteressement,  et  de  rigorisme,  n'eut  pas  honte 
de  se  1'approprier,  et  de  fermer  les  yeux  et  les  oreilles  au  bruit 
qu'excita  cette  perfidie.  II  en  tira  plus  d'un  parti,  car  le  Roi  en 
colere  centre  Gralway,  lui  en  sut  si  bon  gre,  qu'il  donna  a  son  fils 
fort  jeune  une  place  de  conseiller  d'etat,  et  quelque  temps  apres 
il  le  combla  par  une  pension  de  20,000  livres,  qui  est  celle  des 
ministres." 


VOL.  I.  K 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  October  27.  1697. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  with  what  arrogance  the 
French  maintain  their  unreasonable  pretensions 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  I  do  not  see, 
however,  at  present,  any  other  remedy  for  the  latter 
than  to  conclude  peace  on  such  conditions  as  they 
can  obtain  ;  for,  if  the  postponed  term  expire  before 
they  have  signed  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  will 
be  only  misery  and  confusion  in  the  Empire ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  annoys  me  the  more  as  the  time  is 
so  short.  I  await  the  result  with  impatience. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Loo,  October  31.  1697,  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

This  morning  when  I  rose,  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  am  greatly 
embarrassed  to  give  it  a  positive  reply.  It  would 
doubtless  be  our  duty  to  continue  the  war,  rather 
than  to  make  any  concession  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  faith.* 

*  "  The  ambassadors  of  the  protestant  Princes  being  met 
together,  they  named  four  deputies,  who  delivered  a  memorial 
to  the  mediator,  wherein  they  demanded  that  at  Strasburg,  and 
other  cities  of  Alsatia,  which  belonged  to  France,  the  Lutheran 
religion  should  be  tolerated,  and  enjoy  all  those  rights  and  im- 
munities, as  in  the  year  1624.  To  this  the  French  demanded 
eight  days  to  answer.  But,  what  misunderstanding  soever  there 
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If  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  and  consequently 
the  States,  will  hold  out,  I  should  also  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  in  the  hope  that  the  Parliament  would  aid 
me  in  carrying  out  so  pious  a  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  do 
not  believe,  humanly  speaking,  that  the  Protestant 
Princes  and  the  States  can  cope  with  the  Catholic 
Powers,  especially  at  present,  when  we  have  neither 
Sweden,  nor  Denmark,  nor  the  Swiss  cantons  with 
us.  I  have  always  apprehended  a  religious  war, 
fearing  lest  France  and  Austria  should  have  a  secret 


might  be,  between  the  French  and  Imperial  plenipotentiaries,  as 
to  other  points,  they  agreed,  or  rather  combined  together,  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  in  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Empire  and  France,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  the 
places  to  be  delivered  up,  should  remain  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  was  at  that  time,  without  any  notice  taken  of  the  pro- 
testants.  By  this  means  several  churches  were  to  be  condemned, 
that  otherwise,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  these  dominions,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  protestants. 
The  Elector  Palatine  accepted  of  this  condition  very  willingly ; 
but  some  of  the  princes  refused  to  submit  to  it ;  and  a  strong 
declaration  was  published  by  the  ministers  of  the  protestant 
Princes  against  this  proceeding,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  peace  of  religion  in  1 555,  to  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  to  the  preliminaries  of  the  present  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  this  affair  had  been  secretly  concerted 
among  the  whole  popish  party.  King  William  was  troubled  at 
this  treacherous  motion ;  but  he  saw  no  inclination  in  any  of 
the  allies  to  oppose  it  with  zeal.  The  importance  of  the  thing — 
sixteen  churches  only  being  condemned  by  it  —  was  not  such  as 
to  deserve  that  he  should  venture  a  rupture  upon  it.  The 
king  therefore  contented  himself  with  ordering  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  protest  against  this,  which  they  did  in  a  formal  act 
that  they  passed." —  Tindal 
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understanding,  which  is,  at  present,  but  too  mani- 
fest. I  cannot  conceive  that  Sweden  will  suffer 
herself  to  be  employed  as  a  mediatrix,  and  that  she 
will  permit,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  so  notorious  as  that 
which  France  now  requires.  This  affair  puts  me 
in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  God  grant  that 
some  expedient  may  have  been  found  before  you 
can  receive  this  letter,  for  it  will  probably  not 
reach  you  till  after  midnight,  and  consequently, 
not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
the  signature  of  the  treaty.  I  much  fear  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Princes  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  who  may  refuse  to  sign,  for  that  might 
occasion  them  serious  disadvantages  in  the  future  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  assist  them  with 
sufficient  promptitude,  and  prevent  the  evil  which 
France  will  undoubtedly  bring  upon  them.  I  send 
by  the  present  courier  instructions  to  my  am- 
bassadors to  take  every  measure  with  those  of  the 
States,  and  to  agree  with  them,  so  that,  if  you  hold 
out,  we  shall  do  the  same  on  our  part. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Loo,  October  31.  1697. 

I  perceive  by  the  letters  which  arrived  from 
England  yesterday,  that  the  reform  is  not  yet 
made.  I  imagine  that  the  true  reason  is,  reluctance 
to  disoblige  Lord  Macclesfield,  and  that  they  wait 
for  an  answer  to  what  they  have  written  to  me 
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respecting  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  what  you 
will  say  to  him  from  me  will  satisfy  him.  I  have, 
therefore,  thought  that  if  provisionally  and  till  he 
can  have  the  regiment  of  Oxford,  I  could  leave  him 
his  company,  adding  two  other  companies  of  those 
wTho  shall  come  from  Flanders,  a  regiment  might 
be  formed  for  him  of  a  squadron,  though  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  form  the  other  regiments  on  the  same 
footing. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

The  Hague,  November  8.  1697. 

I  am  much  rejoiced  that  you  find  matters  in  a 
favourable  state,  on  which,  however,  there  is  no 
dependence  till  we  see  the  end  of  the  Parliament, 
knowing  the  changeable  humour  which  prevails  in 
England.  I  highly  approve  the  project  which  you 
have  sent  me,  for  the  reduction  of  the  troops,  and 
I  shall  be  well  contented  to  follow  it,  but  I  greatly 
fear  that  the  Parliament  will  be  scarcely  prevailed 
upon  to  continue  thirty  thousand  men  in  service. 

It  seems  that  the  French  delay  the  evacuation 
of  the  fortresses,  and  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
they  will  practise  some  chicanery,  as  is  their  wont. 
It  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  yet  made  any 
reduction  of  their  troops  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
augmenting  their  foreign  corps. 

Matters  go  on  very  badly  in  Poland,  for  the 
king,  who  is  crowned,  and  France  has  declared  war 
against  the  city  of  Dansig.  Altogether  shews  that 
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affairs  are  not  yet  in  that  state  of  tranquillity  which 
might  be  desired.  I  believe  I  shall  see  the  am- 
bassadors of  France  to-morrow. 


COUNT  CAILLIEEES  *  TO  THE  MARCHIONESS 
D'UXELLES. 

November  12.  1697. 

We  had  an  audience  of  the  King  of  England 
on  Saturday  last,  the  9th  of  this  month.  Great 
courtesy  was  shown  on  both  sides.  He  spoke  very 
well  of  the  King,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
manifested  any  personal  disrespect  to  so  great  a 
Prince,  though  circumstances  had  involved  him  in 
opposition  to  him  ;  that  he  had  always  desired  his 
esteem,  and  asked  for  his  friendship.  M.  de  Harlay, 
who  addressed  him,  spoke  very  well,  and  he  re- 
plied with  much  politeness.  He  then  entered  into 
conversation  with  us  three.  He  addressed  me  in 

*  Francois  de  Caillieres,  one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  "  II  avait,"  says  Saint- Simon  in  his 
Memoirs,  "beaucoup  delettres,  beaucoup  d'esprit  d'affaires,  et  de 
ressources,  et  fort  sobre  et  laborieux,  extremement  sur  et  honnete 
homme.  C'etait  un  grand  homme  maigre,  avec  un  grand  nez, 
la  tete  en  arriere,  distrait,  civil,  respectueux,  qui  a  force  d'avoir 
vecu  parmi  les  etrangers,  en  avait  pris  toutes  les  manieres,  et 
avait  acquis  un  exterieur  desagreable,  auquel  les  dames  et  les 
gens  du  bel  air  ne  purent  s'accoutumer,  mais  qui  disparaissait 
des  qu'on  1'entretenait  dc  choses  et  non  de  bagatelles.  C'etait 
en  tout  un  tres-bon  homme,  extremement  sage  et  sense,  qui 
aimait  1'etat,  et  qui  etait  fort  instruit,  fort  modeste,  et  parfaite- 
ment  desinteresse." 
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particular,  saying,  that  he  had  several  times  com- 
municated to  me  the  assurance  of  his  desire  for  peace, 
but  that  I  would  not  believe  it;  that,  however, 
I  might  have  seen  by  the  sequel  that  he  had  con- 
tributed to  it  as  far  as  had  been  in  his  power.  I 
replied,  that  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  fond 
of  war  that  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
would  wish  to  continue  it,  but  that  I  had  reported 
to  the  King  the  assurances  he  had  imparted  to 
me  of  his  desire  for  peace,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  been  persuaded  of  it,  since  he  had  left  me 
in  this  country  to  negotiate  it.  He  gave  us 
much  praise  for  having  succeeded  in  adjusting 
so  many  conflicting  interests ;  and  said  that  we 
had  gained  much  glory  in  this  negotiation,  which 
required  ministers  so  prudent  and  so  able,  and 
made  other  obliging  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 
He  spoke  to  us  very  familiarly,  and  conversed  on  the 
late  war.  He  said  that  there  had  been  some  of 
longer  continuance,  but  not  more  sanguinary,  and 
in  which  the  two  parties  had  brought  such  great 
forces  into  the  field  ;  that  at  the  battle  of  Senef 
the  army  which  the  Prince  de  Conde  commanded, 
and  which  was  the  greatest  he  ever  commanded, 
would  have  been  but  a  detachment  of  those  which 
have  since  appeared.  We  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
by  the  last  war  what  France  could  do  under  a  King 
like  ours.  He  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  been 
but  too  sensible  of  it.  He  repeatedly  assured  us 
that  he  passionately  desired  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  ;  that  it  would  now  depend 
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only  on  the  King  whether  it  should  be  firm  and 
durable  ;  that  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  had 
need  of  repose  after  so  many  labours  as  he  had  sus- 
tained during  his  life  ;  that  he  knew  the  misery 
which  the  people  had  suffered  during  the  war.  He 
added,  that  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  this 
state  (Holland),  which  he  considers  as  his  own 
country,  and  he  loves  it  as  people  generally  love 
the  country  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ; 
that  this  country  has  suffered  greatly ;  and  that  he 
was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  something 
to  its  repose.  He  received  us  alone  in  his  cabinet, 
where  we  three  entered  without  any  attendants, 
and  were  about  half  an  hour  in  conversation  with 
him.  He  saluted  us  very  courteously,  all  three  in 
succession,  both  as  we  entered  and  as  we  left,  and 
spoke  very  politely  to  us  individually.  He  speaks 
well,  and  to  the  point,  and  seems  careful  to  choose 
the  terms  which  he  employs,  so  as  to  express 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  He  sp'eaks  French 
well,  and  has  no  foreign  accent.  He  speaks  thick, 
and  very  slowly.  He  is  thin,  and  appears  to  be 
of  a  weak  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  great 
fatigue  which  he  daily  undergoes  in  hunting,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  in  this  cold  weather,  from  morning 
till  evening. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  — '  November,  1697. 

I  arrived  here  this  evening,  after  having  passed 
through  the  city  amidst  the  lively  acclamations  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  so 
great  an  assemblage  of  well  dressed  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  what  joy  the  peace  causes 
here.  I  foresee  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  prorogue 
the  Parliament  for  some  days,  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  everything  for  the  session  in  so 
short  a  time.  As  for  the  temper  of  peoples7  mind 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  say  anything,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  since  I  have  not  had  time  to  speak  to 
any  body. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

19 

Kensington,  — -  November,  1697. 

A«7* 

I  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  have  more 
leisure  to  make  all  my  preparations,  to  prorogue 
Parliament  for  a  fortnight.  Hitherto  I  have  not 
been  at  all  able  to  judge  of  the  turn  which  affairs 
will  take.  I  can  clearly  see  that  in  general  they 
are  inclined  to  have  an  army  on  foot  during  peace, 
but  the  main  question  is  to  regulate  the  number  of 
troops:  some  are  for  fixing  it  at  30,000  men, 
others  at  no  more  than  20,000  ;  so  that  it  is  not  yet 
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possible  to  judge  with  certainty.  There  will  be 
much  difficulty  in  finding  means  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  the  current  expences.  The  session  will  there- 
fore certainly  be  very  long. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington, 


Dec.  o. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  ambassadors  of  France 
have  expressed  themselves  with  so  much  civility, 
though  there  is  little  good  to  be  expected  from  it 
for  the  cause  of  religion.  I  hope  that  those  princes 
will  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  ratify,  on  the  part  of 
the  Empire,  the  treaty  of  peace  which  has  just  been 
concluded  :  the  term  expires  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
not  yet  without  uneasiness  respecting  the  evacua- 
tion of  Mecklenburg.  The  answer  which  the  French 
ambassadors  have  given  you  on  this  subject  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  equivocal.  What  gives  me  the 
most  distrust  is,  that  the  French  have  not  till  now 
made  any  reduction  of  their  army  ;  their  troops  arc 
still  very  considerable,  and  yet  you  know  that  they 
are  very  economical. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  affair  of  the  guarantee  and 
the  association  makes  so  little  progress.  It  will  be 
proper,  I  think,  to  insist  more  strongly  on  this  point 
after  the  evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  shall  have 
taken  place  ;  for  I  consider  this  measure  as  the  only 
security  for  peace. 
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As  soon  as  the  ambassador  of  Denmark  shall 
have  received  instructions  to  treat,  this  business 
must  be  pushed. 


WILLIAM  ILL   TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HELNSIUS. 


Kensington,         '  26t  1697. 
Dec.  6. 

I  have  nothing  worth  communicating  to  you.  I 
perceive  that  the  project  of  maintaining  troops  in 
the  country  during  peace  will  meet  with  more 
difficulties  in  Parliament  than  I  had  expected. 
The  members  who  have  come  from  the  provinces 
(county  members)  seem  to  be  strongly  prejudiced 
against  this  measure,  and  infinite  pains  are  taken 
to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  speeches 
and  by  pamphlets.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
neglected  to  oppose  this  notion  ;  but  it  is  yet  im- 
possible to  see  what  the  result  will  be. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  GALWAY. 

ernber26. 


Kensington, 


December  6. 


I  refer  you  to  what  Lord  Portland  will  write  to 
you  about  the  forces,  by  which  you  will  learn  my 
intentions.  I  assure  you  I  am  very  much  troubled 
to  find  things  here  run  so  high  against  the  poor  re- 
fugees. This  has  struck  me;  but  you  know  these 
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sorts  of  things  pass  here  very  easily.     Be  ever  as- 
sured of  my  esteem. 

P.  S.  —  I  hope  you  '11  be  able  to  put  an  end  very 
soon  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

__  Nov.  30.  lfiQ7 

Kensington,  v^W.  l 

From  what  you  write  to  me  respecting  the  con- 
ference with  the  ambassador  of  Denmark,  it  does 
not  seem  that  that  power  is  very  eager  to  enter  into 
a  closer  alliance  with  us.  It  is,  however,  very  much 
for  our  interests,  now  that  there  is  more  reason  than 
ever  to  fear  that  Sweden  will  throw  herself  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  France.  But  if,  as  I  suspect,  Den- 
mark is  not  thus  inclined,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
manifest  our  good-will  in  this  respect,  and  await  the 
course  it  may  think  fit  to  pursue. 

I  must  tell  you,  to  my  great  regret,  that  I  find 
every  clay  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  members 
of  Parliament  to  consent  to  keep  a  good  number  of 
national  troops  on  foot.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  people  here  reason. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

o 

Kensington,  December  — -1697. 
1  o. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  took  place  to-day: 
we  cannot  yet  conjecture  anything  respecting  the 
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issue  of  the  deliberations.  The  two  Houses  have 
resolved  to  compliment  me,  and  I  believe  that  their 
addresses  will  not  be  wanting  in  frankness.  This 
is  a  good  commencement;  but  what  will  be  the 
result,  time  must  show. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  Dec.  7-17.  1697. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  M.  van  Dykvelt 
should  repair  immediately  to  Brussels,  for  matters 
are  in  nowise  going  on  there  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  are  taking  a  turn  directly  contrary  to  what  was 
agreed  upon  at  Loo.  I  do  not  know  either  whether 
it  will  not  soon  be  time  for  the  States  to  appoint 
their  ambassador  in  France,  because  Bonrepos*,  it 
is  said,  will  shortly  arrive  at  the  Hague. 

*  Bonrepos,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  States- General. 
"  Bonrepos,"  says  Saint- Simon  in  his  Memoirs,  "  se  pretendait 
gentilhomme  du  pays  de  Foix.  II  avait  passe  sa  vie  dans  les 
bureaux  de  la  marine.  M.  de  Seignelay  s'en  servait  avec  con- 
fiance  ;  et  quoique  Foncle  et  le  neveu  ne  fussent  pas  toujours 
d'accord,  M.  de  Croissy  lui  donna  aussi  la  sienne.  Un  traite  de 
marine  et  de  commerce  que  pendant  la  paix  precedente  il  alia 
faire  en  Angleterre,  ou  il  reussit  fort  bien,  le  fit  connaitre  a 
Croissy.  II  y  demeura  longtemps  a  reprises,  et  en  homme  d'esprit 
et  de  sens,  se  procurait  des  occasions  de  faire  des  voyages  a  la 
cour,  ou  il  fit  valoir  son  travail.  Get  emploi  le  decrassa.  II 
continua  a  travailler  sous  M.  de  Seignelay,  puis  sous  M.  de  Pon- 
chartrain,  mais  non  plus  sur  le  pied  de  premier  commis ;  il 
obtint  permission  d'acheter  une  charge  de  lecteur  du  roi  pour 
en  avoir  les  entrees  et  un  logement  a  Versailles  ;  il  s'y  etait  fait 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  December  — !  1697. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
debates  in  Parliament  to-day  took  an  unfavourable 
turn.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  that  all  the 
levies  of  troops  made  since  the  year  1680  shall  be 
disbanded,  so  that  I  shall  keep  in  the  service  only 
as  many  troops  as  there  were  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles,  that  is  to  say,  at  most  8,000  men.  How 
this  is  to  be  remedied  I  am.  ignorant,  but  I  expect 
much  disorder  and  confusion. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONAEY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,   December——   1697. 

I  fear  that  the  resolution  of  the  Empire  will 
produce  but  little  effect,  for  all  the  Princes  are 
disarming,  and  I  do  not  yet  see  any  appearance  of 
the  enumeration  of  forces,  on  which  however  all 
our  security  depends,  if  at  the  same  time  we  keep 

des  amis  de  ceux  de  M.  de  Seignelay,  et  d'autres  encore.  II 
etait  honnete  homme  et  fort  bien  recu  dans  les  maisons  les  plus 
distinguees  de  la  cour.  Tout  cela  1'aida  a  prendre  un  plus  grand 
vol,  et  il  reussit  toujours  dans  ses  ambassades.  C'etait  un  tres 
petit  homme,  gros,  d'une  figure  assez  ridicule,  avec  un  accent 
desagreable,  mais  qui  parlait  bien  et  avec  qui  il  y  avait  a  ap- 
prendre  et  meme  a  s'amuser." 
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only  a  few  troops  on  foot  here.  I  foresee  that  we 
shall  be  in  all  respects  in  a  state  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, which  does  not  disquiet  me  a  little.  It  is 
incredible  what  erroneous  notions  men  here  have 
conceived,  and  the  part  which  my  enemies  act. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  Dec.  21-31.  1697. 

I  received  by  the  last  mail  a  letter  from  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  notifies  to  me  that  he  has 
given  instructions  for  the  regiments  of  the  States  to 
enter  the  fortresses,  evacuated  according  to  our  con- 
vention, so  that  this  measure  will  have  undoubtedly 
been  already  executed.  He  likewise  writes  to  me, 
that  he  should  wish  to  borrow  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  States,  to  be  employed  on  the  works  of  the 
fortifications.  I  have  replied  to  him,  that  I  thought 
it  probable  that  the  States  might  be  induced  to  con- 
sent to  it  on  the  terms  of  which  you  spoke  at  Loo 
with  Count  Bergheyek.  For  my  part,  I  think  this 
operation  absolutely  necessary. 

Matters  went  off  well  yesterday  and  to-day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  my  revenues, 
which  were  fixed,  during  my  lifetime,  at  the  sum 
of  700,000£.  As  for  the  affair  of  the  troops  it 
will  probably  not  be  discussed  till  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 
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What  the  French  ambassadors  have  said  to  you, 
that  something  must  be  done  by  the  Republic,  France, 
and  me,  towards  maintaining  the  peace,  surprises  me 
much  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  with  you,  that  it  relates 
to  the  guarantee  between  the  Emperor,  the  Empire, 
and  us,  The  Earl  of  Portland  will  readily  be  able 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair  in  France  ;  and 
this  is  a  further  reason  for  hastening  his  departure 
as  much  as  possible. 

Parliament  has  just  adjourned  till  Thursday 
next.  Thus  it  will  not  be  possible,  before  that 
time,  to  judge  what  may  be  resolved  with  respect 
to  the  troops  to  be  retained. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  — —  January,  1698. 

On  Tuesday,  while  I  was  engaged  in  writing  to 
you,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Whitehall,  and  reduced  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Palace  to  ashes.  This  loss 
would  be  greater  to  any  other  person  than  to  me, 
because  I  could  not  reside  there.  However,  the 
loss  is  considerable ;  but  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
we  have  nothing  left  but  to  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve us  in  future  from  such  accidents. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  again 
deliberate  to-morrow  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EAKL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  January  10-20.  1698. 

I  send  you  herewith  the  letter  for  the  Dauphin. 
I  am  much  vexed  that  the  wind  and  weather  are 
still  contrary ;  God  grant  that  they  may  change  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  that  you  may  have  a 
favourable  passage.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  more 
affected  by  your  departure  than  you  can  conceive, 
and  if  you  felt  as  much  pain  on  leaving  me,  as  I  did 
on  witnessing  your  departure,  I  should  be  quite  sa- 
tisfied, and  I  might  then  hope  that  you  would  no 
longer  doubt  the  solemn  oath  which  I  have  pledged 
to  you.  This  is  unquestionably  the  truest  word  I 
ever  uttered  in  my  life,  and  death  alone  can  make 
me  change  my  feelings.* 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  show  the  precise  point  to  which 
these  remarkable  words  of  King  William  relate.  They  are  doubt- 
less an  allusion  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  jealousy  of  the  king's 
daily  increasing  favour  for  Lord  Albemarle.  Arnold  Jost  Keppel 
was  the  son  of  Pellant,  Lord  of  Keppel,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  eminent  families  among  the  nobility  of  Guelderland,  by  a 
daughter  of  Opdam,  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  states  of  Hol- 
land. He  was  born  in  1670,  and  attended  King  William  into 
England,  being  page  of  honour ;  and  as  he  rose  rapidly  to  the 
highest  degree  of  favour,  "  the  highest,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  any 
person  had  ever  attained  about  the  king,"  he  was  soon  made 
one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber  and  master  of  the  robes, 
and,  in  February,  1697,  created  Baron  Ashford,  Viscount  Bury, 
and  Earl  of  Albemarle.  "By  a  quick  and  unaccountable 
progress,"  adds  Burnet,  "he  seemed  to  have  engrossed  the  royal 
favour  so  entirely,  that  he  disposed  of  every  thing  that  was  in 
the  king's  power.  The  Earl  of  Portland  observed  the  progress 
of  this  favour  with  great  uneasiness  ;  they  grew  to  be  not  only 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  January  11-21.  1698. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  French  revert  to 
their  favourite  custom  of  cavilling  on  every  point, 

incompatible,  as  all  rivals  for  favour  must  needs  be,  but  to  hate 
and  oppose  one  another  in  every  thing.  The  one  had  more  of 
the  confidence,  and  the  other  more  of  the  favour."  The  Earl  of 
Portland,  solely  devoted  to  his  master,  had  not  the  art  of  making 
himself  beloved ;  and  above  all,  he  had  not  condescended  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  petty  court  which  surrounded 
King  William,  and  found  in  him  an  obstacle  to  their  designs  of 
governing  the  king.  Sunderland  more  especially  regarded  with 
an  envious  eye  the  exclusive  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Lady  Orkney  and  her  brother,  Lord  Villiers, 
had  aided  in  the  elevation  of  Keppel,  more  especially  as  the  latter, 
says  Burnet,  "  was  so  given  up  to  his  own  pleasures,  that  he 
could  scarce  submit  to  the  attendance  and  drudgery  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  his  post.  He  had  never  yet  been  distin- 
guished in  any  thing,"  and  the  cabal  were  in  hopes  to  make 
him  a  pliant  tool.  Moreover,  as  Burnet  adds,  "  he  was  a 
cheerful  young  man,  that  had  the  art  to  please.  He  was  not 
cold  or  dry,  as  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  thought  to  be,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating  many  enemies  to  himself,  and 
not  one  friend.  But  the  Earl  of  Albemaiie  had  all  the  arts  of 
a  court,  was  civil  to  all,  and  procured  many  favours."  Though 
the  partiality  of  the  king  for  his  new  favourite  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  irresistible,  he  took  care  to  soothe  the  jealousy  of 
Portland.  "  I  am  told,"  writes  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Feb.  16.  1697,  "the  king  intends  to  give  my  Lord  Straf- 
ford's  garter  to  my  Lord  Portland.  My  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord 
Pembroke),  I.  hear,  has  solicited  for  it ;  but  it  is  supposed  this 
is  conferred  upon  my  Lord  Portland,  at  this  time  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle's  promotion,  to  show  he  is  still  preferred  a  step  above 
him."  It  would  appear,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  that  Port- 
land was  so  dissatisfied  at  the  favour  shown  to  his  rival,  that  he 
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and  of  attempting  to  bring  forward  new  pretensions. 
They  are  but  too  well  informed  of  every  thing  that 
passes  here.  Among  other  matters,  the  resolution 
adopted  to-day,  in  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  grant  me,  for  the  current  year,  only 
350,000?.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  will 
contribute  not  a  little  to  render  them  more  haughty 
and  more  exorbitant,  and  perhaps  even  lead  them  to 
form  plans  which  they  would  never  have  thought 
of ;  for  with  this  sum  I  am  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  more  than  ten  thousand  men.* 


had  taken  the  resolution,  which  he  carried  into  effect  a  year 
later,  to  withdraw  from  the  court  and  all  his  occupations,  and 
that  he  only  consented  to  remain  on  certain  conditions,  which  the 
king  alludes  to  in  this  letter.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Paris,  an  office  which 
he  alone  could  properly  discharge,  being  the  sole  possessor  of 
King  William's  private  confidence  and  of  state  secrets.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Portland  was  led  to  think  that  the  embassy  in 
question  was  nothing  but  an  honourable  means  of  removing  him 
and  relieving  the  king  from  the  presence  of  an  importunate 
servant.  His  fears  were  well  founded,  for  we  shall  see  that 
Albemarle  and  his  friends  especially  well  knew  how  to  profit 
by  the  absence  of  Portland. 

*  Upon  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  king's  speech,  the 
first  resolution  of  the  Commons  was,  on  Dec.  11.,  "that  all 
the  land  forces  of  this  kingdom  that  have  been  raised  since  the 
29th  of  Sept.  1680,  shall  be  paid  and  disbanded."  Two  days 
after  they  passed  a  vote,  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee who  were  to  consider  of  the  supply,  that  they  should  like- 
wise consider  of  a  gratuity,  to  be  given  to  such  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  who  were  or  should  be  disbanded." 
On  Dec.  17.,  they  appointed  several  members  to  prepare  and 
bring  a  bill  to  regulate  the  militia,  and  make  them  more  useful ; 
and  the  next  day  they  resolved,  "  that  10,000  men  are  necessary 
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However,  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
obtain  more  this  session ;  hence  you  will  readily 
conceive  how  much  this  must  annoy  me,  and  how 
greatly  I  am  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  which  I 
have  now  to  take.  You  cannot  form  an  idea  of 
the  indifference  with  which  all  foreign  affairs  are 
now  considered.  People  here  only  busy  themselves 
about  a  fanciful  liberty,  while  they  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  never  were  so  free,  and  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  me.  I  see  in  all  this 
only  a  chastisement  of  Heaven,  which  blinds  honest 
men,  and  permits  the  wicked  to  prosper  in  their 
designs. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  January  21-31.  1698. 

I  hope  that  you  have  arrived  happily  to-day  at 
Paris,   as  you  had  intended.     I  have  very  little  to 

for  a  summer  and  winter  guard  at  sea,  for  the  year  1698."  On 
Jan.  14.,  the  Commons  agreed  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  taken  in  a  grand  committee  about  the  supply,  "  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  350,OOOZ.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for 
maintaining  guards  and  garrisons  for  the  year  1698 ;  that  a  supply 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  speedy  paying  and  disbanding 
the  army."  The  army  then  consisted  of  17,656  foot,  and  6876 
horse  and  dragoons.  On  the  18.,  they  came  to  the  following 
resolution,  "  that  provision  be  made  for  giving  half-pay  to  the 
commission  officers  (his  Majesty's  natural-born  subjects  of  Eng- 
land) till  the  said  officers  shall  be  fully  paid  off  and  cleared  and 
be  otherwise  provided  for."  —  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  v. 
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write  to  you  at  present,  Yernon  *  informs  you 
of  what  is  most  essential,  both  with  respect  to  the 
grants  which  have  been  made  to  Queen  Mary  f ,  and 
to  what  is  passing  in  Parliament,  where  animosities 
are  so  increasing  every  day,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  issue.  You  know  by  expe- 
rience that  such  things  sometimes  turn  out  well ; 
but  they  may  also  turn  out  ill,  and  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  any  thing  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  I  shall  have  only 
350,OOOZ.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  for 
this  year,  and  we  must  make  it  go  as  far  as 
possible.  A  hope  is  still  entertained  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  regiments  of  marines ;  but  this  is 
very  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  decided  in 
a  few  days.  The  resolution  they  have  taken  to 
give  half  pay  to  the  officers  who  are  to  be  discharged 
is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  will  enable  me  to  have 
the  regiments  speedily  reassembled  in  case  of 
need.  You  will  doubtless  be  annoyed  that  your 
name  has  again  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of 

*  Sir  William  Trumbull  had,  on  the  1  st  of  Dec.  1697,  resigned 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  which  were  conferred  on  Mr.  James 
Vernon,  who  had  formerly  been  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  and,  since  the  Revolution,  chief  clerk  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  under  whom  he  had  for  several  years  managed  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Duke's  office. 

f  The  Commons  did  this  year  design  to  apply  part  of  all  the 
forfeited  estates  to  the  use  of  the  public  ;  in  order  to  which  they 
inquired  into  the  grants  made  by  King  Charles  II.  and  King 
James  II.,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  make  them  void. 
Afterwards  they  examined  the  grants  made  by  his  present  Ma- 
jesty in  Ireland. — Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  v. 
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Commons  on  occasion  of  the  grants ;  but  you  need 
not  be  uneasy  on  that  score,  since  the  matter  will 
either  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself,  or  will  turn  to 
your  advantage.  I  have  found  an  expression  in 
one  of  your  letters  from  Dover  which  has  greatly 
hurt  me.  I  entreat  you  not  to  decide  according  to 
your  thoughts  only,  but  to  wait  till  I  see  you.  The 
affairs  of  this  world  are  subject  to  many  changes. 
I  cannot  explain  myself  more  clearly  at  present  on 
this  subject  than  by  assuring  you  that  I  always 
entertain  for  you  the  same  affection. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 
Kensington,  January  21-31.  1698. 

I  have  already  informed  you,  by  the  last  post, 
that  affairs  were  going  on  badly  in  Parliament. 
There  are  men  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind,  who 
give  the  tone  there.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  the  sum  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  support  of  the  troops  during  the 
current  year.  I  shall  get  on  with  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
give  half-pay  to  all  the  officers  who  shall  be  dis- 
banded. I  estimate  their  number  at  1500,  or  nearly 
so  ;  so  that  if  we  could  afford  it,  we  should  have  the 
means  of  forming  again  a  considerable  army ;  and 
many  persons  think  that  another  Parliament  will 
be  more  disposed  to  do  so.  What  annoys  me 
especially  is  that  they  will  not  allow  me  to  retain 
some  of  my  regiments  of  Dutch  guards  in  the  pay 
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of  this  country,  while  we  shall  be  much  embarrassed 
to  find  some  means  of  getting  them  re-admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  Republic.  In  this  case,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  pay,  without 
causing  a  new  outlay  to  the  States,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  six  Scotch  regiments  and  a  few 
Swiss  regiments  besides. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  ^ry  28    169g> 
February  7. 

I  am  much  vexed  at  learning  the  extreme 
confusion  which  prevails  in  the  affairs  of  Brabant, 
without  having  any  hope  of  applying  the  slightest 
remedy  to  it,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  If  the  difference  concerning 
Schonenberg  *  were  adjusted,  our  ministers  at  the 

*  Schonenberg,  a  Jew  by  birth,  publicly  known  as  such 
at  Amsterdam  by  the  name  of  Belmont,  and,  by  being  born 
at  Antwerp,  a  natural  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had, 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1678,  been  sent  to  Madrid,  in  qua- 
lity of  agent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  solicit  the  payment  of , 
such  sums,  as  for  subsidies  and  services  were  due  from  that  court 
to  his  Highness.  Every  body  knows  how  obnoxious  the  Jews 
are  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  neither  the  family, 
nor  the  religion,  nor  the  claims  of  the  prince  his  master  could 
lessen  the  prejudices  which  Schonenberg  had  to  struggle  with 
on  that  account.  By  dint  of  importunity,  however,  and  the 
favour  of  the  times,  which  helped  to  make  his  master  of  con- 
sequence to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  his  suit ;  but 
he  rendered  himself  out  of  measure  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish 

L  4 
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Court  of  Madrid  would,  at  least,  be  able  to  act.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  it  since  I  left  Holland.  If 
means  can  be  found  to  arrange  it,  I  will  afford,  on 
my  part,  all  possible  facilities.  You  will  do  well 
to  speak  to  Quiros*  about  it.  As  it  appears  more 
and  more  evident,  that  Sweden  will  throw  herself 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  France,  I  should  like 
the  negotiations  with  Denmark  to  be  pressed. 
But,  as  for  obtaining  subsidies  in  this  country, 

Court.  Notwithstanding  which,  on  the  death  of  the  Dutch 
envoy,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  additional  character,  became  more  busy,  more  arrogant, 
and  of  course  more  obnoxious  than  ever  ;  and  so  disagreeable  to 
the  ministers,  that  they  thought  fit  to  remonstrate  in  strong 
terms  against  him  and  his  conduct,  and  insisted  on  his 
being  recalled.  But  Schonenberg  remained,  and  continued  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  so  that  they  had  no  other 
resort  but  some  such  personal  misconduct  as  should  authorise 
them  to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  indiscretion  furnished  them  with  the  opportunity  they 
waited  for.  "  Sunday  last  was  seven-night,  wrote  the  British 
minister,  Alexander  Stanhope,  to  Admiral  Russell,  {Madrid, 
Sept.  27.  1695,)  the  conductor  of  ambassadors  was  sent  with  a 
message  from  the  king  to  M.  Schonenberg,  to  leave  Madrid  in 
six  days,  and  they  will  receive  no  more  papers  from  or  treat 
with  him  ;  the  motive  being  some  disrespectful  offices  of  his  in 
a  late  memorial,  and  having  done  ill  offices  relating  to  the 
Dutch  ships  in  the  fleet."  As  he  took  no  notice  of  this  com- 
mand, he  was  arrested  in  his  house,  and  forcibly  carried  to  a 
place  three  leagues  out  of  Madrid,  where  he  was  left.  King 
William  forbade  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  present  any 
memorial,  or  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  court,  till  satisfac- 
tion was  given  him  with  respect  to  the  violence  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  person  of  his  ambassador. 

*  Don  Bernardo  Quiros,  ambassador  of  Spain  to  the  States- 
General. 
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in  time  of  peace,  it  is  wholly  impracticable.  En- 
deavour on  your  part  to  urge  forward  the  negotia- 
tions as  much  as  possible.  I  desire  also  that  you 
should  sound  Bonde  and  Lillieroot  *,  as  to  whether 
the  king  of  Sweden  would  like  to  have  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which  I  am  very  much  disposed  to 
confer  on  him.  The  proposition  which  has  been 
made  to  you  by  Fettau,  respecting  the  arming  of 
the  Circles,  is  good,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will  meet 
with  more  obstacles  than  the  proposal  of  association. 
For  the  rest,  that  which  is  most  easy  of  execution 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  me,  for  my  sole  object  is, 
to  see  the  Empire  in  arms,  and,  if  that  be  not  done 
forthwith,  nothing  will  come  of  it.  As  for  a  general 
guarantee  for  peace,  I  see,  in  reality,  but  little 
prospect  of  it.  France  will  certainly  not  fail  to 
interfere.  The  Earl  of  Portland  will  probably  soon 
be  informed  on  this  point.  I  have  not  received 
any  news  from  him  since  his  arrival  in  Paris. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  February  1-11.  1698. 

Stepney  f  has  already  set  out,  and  will  probably 
be  now  in  Holland.  He  has  orders  to  be  guided  by 

*  Count  Bonde  was  the  colleague  of  Baron  Lillieroot,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  at  the  congress  of  Byswick.  Both  remained  at  the 
Hague  as  ambassadors  to  the  States- General. 

f  Stepney  was  sent  as  minister  of  England  to  the  court  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
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your  instructions.  You  will  do  well,  I  think,  to  tell 
him  to  allege,  as  the  principal  object  of  his  mission 
to  Berlin,  the  affair  of  Neufchatel.  I  am,  in  fact,  of 
opinion,  that  he  should  make  a  tour  thither  to  give 
weight  to  my  reclamations  respecting  that  country. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  no  great  opinion  of 
all  this  aifair,  and  that  there  is  but  little  appear- 
ance that  I  shall  ever  be  put  in  possession  of  it 
without  making  war  on  France.*  The  greatest  pre- 
caution must  be  used  not  to  compromise  ourselves 
too  much  with  that  power,  which  woiild  not  suit 
us,  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  van  Dyckvelt  communicates  to  me,  in  detail, 
his  causes  of  uneasiness  concerning  the  Elector  of 
Cologne.  I  have  likewise  many  apprehensions  on 
that  subject.  It  would  be  well  to  think  of  some 
means  to  keep  that  prince  in  the  good  path,  for,  if 
he  were  to  take  the  part  of  France,  great  injury 
to  the  Republic  would  certainly  be  the  result. 
Experience  has  shown  what  we  should  have  to  fear 
for  it  from  that  quarter. 

*  As  representative  of  the  house  of  Nassau-Orange,  King 
William  maintained  that,  at  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Ne- 
mours, then  far  advanced  in  years,  the  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  which  was  contested  by  numerous 
claimants,  principally  French,  devolved  on  him.  It  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1707,  as  heir  of  the  two 
houses  of  Nassau-Orange  and  of  Chalons,  whose  rights  to  it 
were  the  strongest. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  February  1-11.  1698. 

I  can  no  longer  defer  writing  to  you,  though 
I  have  received  no  letters  from  you  since  your 
arrival  in  Paris.  I  am  momentarily  in  expectation 
of  them,  as  I  am  very  desirous  to  know  the  reason 
why  I  have  received  no  news  from  you,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  written,  as  I  well  know 
your  habitual  punctuality. 

I  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  you  at  present 
from  this  place.  You  will  learn  what  passes  in 
Parliament  from  others,  and  from  the  newspapers. 
There  is  nothing  particular  to  tell  you,  nor  can  I 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  when  the  session  may  ter- 
minate, or  in  what  manner.  You  know  this  country 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  nothing  can  be  judged 
of  till  the  end.  I  am  greatly  astonished  that  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans*  has  not  yet  returned.  He 

*  William  III.  having  received  a  notification  by  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  marriage  on  the  21st  of  December,  he 
despatched  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  that  day  se'nnight  with  his 
felicitations  on  that  occasion.  Gazette,  No.  3351. 

Charles  Beauclerc,  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  was  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  He  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber. 

"  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  etait  au  comble  de  satisfaction  de  se 
voir  enfin  reconnu  par  le  Roi,  et  paisible  sur  ce  trone ;  mais  un 
usurpateur  n'est  jamais  tranquille  et  content.  II  etait  blesse  du 
sejour  du  roi  legitime  et  de  sa  famille  a  St.  Germain.  C'etait 
trop  a  portee  du  Roi,  et  trop  pres  d'Angleterre  pour  le  laisser  sans 
inquietude.  II  avait  fait  tous  ses  efforts,  tant  a  Ryswick  que 
dans  les  conferences  de  Portland,  pour  obtenir  leur  sortie  du 
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must  be  amusing  himself  where  he  is.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say  at  present,  and  that  I  am  yours  very 
affectionately. 


WILLIAM  HI.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  February  3-13.  1698. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  received  your  letter 
from  Paris,  dated  the  5th.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn 
that  you  have  been  so  well  received  everywhere,  and 
more  especially  to  hear  the  favourable  assurances 
which  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  given  you  re- 
specting me.  You  may  continue  to  assure  him,  that 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  close  com- 
munion and  correspondence  with  him  ;  and  that  I 
hope  he  will  facilitate  the  means  of  my  doing  so. 
I  am  likewise  glad  that  he  has  permitted  you 
to  pay  your  court  to  him  without  your  official 
capacity.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  you  should 
be  at  Versailles  as  often  as  you  can  ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  you  that  every  body  pays  you 

royaume,  tout  au  moins  leur  eloignement  de  la  cour.  II  avait 
trouve  le  Roi  inflexible  ;  il  voulut  essay er  tout,  et  voir  si,  n'en 
faisant  plus  une  condition,  puisqu'il  avait  passe  carriere,  et  com- 
blant  le  Roi  de  prevenances  et  de  regrets,  il  ne  pourrait  pas  ob- 
tenir  ce  fruit  de  ses  souplesses.  Dans  cette  vue  il  envoya  le  due 
de  St.  Albans,  chevalier  de  la  jarretiere,  complimenter  le  Roi  sur 
le  manage  de  monseigneur  le  due  de  Bourgogne.  II  ne  pouvait 
clioisir  un  homme  plus  marque  pour  une  simple  commission  : 
on  fut  surpris  meme  qu'il  1'eut  acceptee,  II  etait  batard  de 
Charles  IL,  et  c'etait  encore  la  une  raison  de  s'en  excuser." — 
He  moires  de  Saint- Simon,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.,  edit.  1840. 
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so  many  courtesies.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
may  not  even  be  permitted  to  go  occasionally  to 
Marly,  which  you  must  not  neglect  to  do. 

I  suppose  you  have  written  to  me  by  way  of 
Holland,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  contrary  wind, 
two  mails  are  due  at  present.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  shall  likewise  have  letters  from  you  by  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  who  has  not  yet  arrived.  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  manners  and 
bustle  of  the  country  where  you  now  are,  and  which 
must  be  so  different  from  those  where  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  live.  I  dare  say  you  will  soon  follow  the 
chase,  and  visit  the  gardens,  of  both  of  which  you 
know  I  am  very  fond. 

It  is  surprising,  that  in  a  country  so  liable  to 
changes,  as  you  well  know,  there  is  nothing  new  to 
communicate  to  you.  Business  in  Parliament  makes 
no  progress,  and  till  this  inquiry  into  exchequer 
bills  *  is  finished  there  will  be  no  other  of  import- 

*  "  The  false  endorsement  of  exchequer  bills  was  such  a  scan- 
dalous practice,  that  it  took  up  much  of  the  Commons'  time  to 
inquire  into  it  and  reform  it.  These  exchequer  bills  were  of 
mighty  use  in  the  nation,  by  supplying  the  scarcity  of  money 
during  the  recoining  of  the  silver  species.  Now,  because  there 
was  an  interest  of  71.  12s.  per  annum  allowed  upon  the  second 
issuing  the  said  bills  out  of  the  exchequer,  after  they  had  been 
paid  in  on  any  of  the  King's  taxes, — whereas  at  their  first  issuing 
out  of  the  exchequer  they  bore  no  interest ; — this  encouraged 
several  of  the  King's  officers,  both  in  the  exchequer,  the  customs, 
and  the  excise,  to  contrive  together  to  get  great  sums  of  money 
by  false  endorsements  on  the  exchequer  bills,  before  they  had  cir- 
culated about  and  been  brought  into  any  branch  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue.  The  most  considerable  persons  that  had  carried  on 
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ance,  though  they  resolved  yesterday  to  devote 
four  days  in  the  week  to  the  supply  and  the  ways 
and  means  ;  but  you  know  how  such  resolutions  are 
carried  into  execution.  We  hear  no  more  of  Lord 
Sunderland  than  if  he  were  not  in  the  world, 
though  there  are  persons  who  build  many  castles  in 
the  air,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

P.  S. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  worthy  Gour- 
ville*  is  still  in  a  state  to  be  seen.     If  he  is,  I  wish 


this  unwarrantable  practice  were,  Mr.  Charles  Buncombe,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  excise;  Mr.  John  Knight,  treasurer  of  the 
customs ;  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burton,  who  had  a  place  in  the  ex- 
cise office  ;  and  Mr.  Reginald  Marryot,  one  of  the  deputy-tellers 
of  the  exchequer ;  which  last,  to  get  his  pardon,  compounded  to 
accuse  the  rest.  Upon  a  full  proof  of  the  matter,  Buncombe 
and  Knight,  who  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
first  expelled  the  house,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  ; 
Burton  was  sent  to  Newgate,  and  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  to  punish  them.  The  bill  against  Buncombe,  whereby 
a  fine  of  nearly  half  his  estate  (which  was  judged  to  be  worth 
400,000/.)  was  set  upon  him,  did  quickly  pass  the  Commons, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it,  particularly 
by  the  attorney-general  (sir  Thomas  Trevor);  but  being  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  and  their  lordships  being  equally  divided,  the  Buke 
of  Leeds  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  rejecting  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Buncombe  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commons,  the  latter  resented  it  to 
that  degree,  that  they  caused  him  to  be  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session.  The  bills  against 
Knight  and  Burton  had  the  same  fate  ;  and  so  all  those  threat- 
ening clouds,  that  seemed  ready  to  crush  the  false  endorsers, 
spent  themselves  in  vapour  and  noise." — Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  v. 

*  For  some  curious  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable 
personage  and  his  relation  to  King  William  III.,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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you  would  visit  him,  and  give  my  compliments  to 
him,  as  he  is  one  of  my  oldest  acquaintances. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III.* 

Paris,  February  16.  1698. 

Since  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  write 
to  your  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the 

V 

*  As  the  preceding  letters  of  Portland  have  been  probably 
lost,  we  supply  their  contents  by  the  following  extracts  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris  (Suppl.  fr.  No.  490.)  : 
Journal  de  Vambassade  extraordinaire  de  son  Excellence  My- 
lord  Comte  de  Portland  par  rapport  au  ceremonial. 

"  On  the  20th  of  January,  1698,  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
at  the  Court  of  France,  left  Whitehall,  and  having  crossed 
the  Thames  and  found  his  carriages  at  Lambeth,  went  to 
Rochester,  where  he  dined,  and  slept  at  Sittingbourne.  On  the 
21st,  his  Excellency  having  passed  through  Canterbury  with- 
out stopping,  arrived  at  Dover  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
His  Excellency  remained  at  Dover  during  the  22d  on  account 
of  the  contrary  wind,  and  embarked  on  the  23rd.  There 
being  very  little  wind,  they  made  no  progress  except  by  means 
of  the  tide,  so  that  his  Excellency  did  not  arrive  at  Calais  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  landed  by  moonlight,  and  on 
quitting  the  shallop  was  received  by  M.  de  la  Tour,  Com- 
mandant of  Calais,  who  took  him  in  his  carriage  to  his  house, 
where  he  was  to  lodge. 

On  the  24th,  his  Excellency  hired  the  requisite  carriages  and 
horses,  for  the  great  number  of  persons  who  accompanied  him. 
He  himself  travelled  in  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  come 
from  London  to  Dover,  and  which  had  crossed  the  sea  at  the 
same  time  with  us.  At  Calais  his  Excellency  was  met  by 
one  of  his  equerries,  with  several  carriages  and  saddle  horses 
that  had  been  sent  from  Holland.  On  quitting  the  residence 
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Marshal  Boufflers  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  me  of  the  surprise  and  indignation  which  I 


of  the  Commandant,  his  Excellency  found  the  garrison  under 
arms,    lining    the    streets    through    which    he   was    to    pass. 
About  two  hundred  paces  from  the  town,  opposite  Fort  Nieulet, 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  ;   all  the 
guns  of  the  fort  were  fired,  and  the  infantry  who  garrisoned 
it  lined  the  ramparts  on  the  side  which  we  passed  :  the  officers 
saluted  his  Lordship  by  taking  off  their  hats.     His  Excellency 
slept  that  night  at  Boulogne.     On  the  25th,  his   Excellency 
went  to    sleep  at    Montreuil.       The  guns   were   fired   at   his 
entrance,   and  the  wine  of  the  country  was  presented  to  his 
Lordship.     On  the  26th  he  stopped  at  Montreuil,  because  it 
was  Sunday ;  his  Excellency  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Fall,  one  of  his  chaplains.     On  the  27th,  his  Excellency  slept 
at  Abbeville.     On  entering  the  city,  he  found  some  cavalry  as- 
sembled before  the  gate,  and  a  guard  of  100  foot  was  given  him. 
On  the  28th,  he  slept  at  Amiens.    At  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  city,  he  met  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
in  battle  array,  headed  by  the  King's  lieutenant,  who  alighted 
from  his  horse  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Excellency,  as  he 
descended  for  a  moment  from  his  carriage.    When  the  carriage 
proceeded,  one  of  the  squadrons  placed  itself  in  front,  and  the 
other  behind  it.     Thus  they  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
where  the  Intendant,  M.Bigon,  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
Excellency  in  his  carriage  ;  he  alighted  from  it  on  the  ap- 
proach of  my  Lord,  who  likewise  alighted,  descended  from  his 
chariot,  and  embraced  the  Intendant.     His  Excellency  imme- 
diately re-entered  his  carriage,  and  found  a  double  file  of  Swiss 
infantry  drawn  up  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  residence  of 
the  Intendant,  which  is  at  a  great  distance.     He  entered  the 
city  amid  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  citadel.     On  the  29th, 
his  Excellency  left  Amiens  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  between 
the  two  files  of  Swiss  soldiers  which  were  drawn  up  from  the 
residence  of  the  Intendant  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  300  paces,  squadrons  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
His  Lordship  dined  that  day  at  Breteuil  and  slept  at  St.  Just. 
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had  expressed,  rather  publicly,  at  seeing  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  &c.  at  Versailles ;  on  which  occasion  I 

On  the  30th  his  Excellency  dined  at  Creil,  and  slept  at  Lusarche, 
where  he  met  his  son  (Lord  Woodstock),  who  had  come  from 
Holland  to  Paris  a  few  days  before.  His  Excellency  like- 
wise met,  at  Lusarche,  M.  d'Allonne,  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Paris  a  month  before  our  departure,  to  make  several  ar- 
rangements. Lastly  his  Excellency  found  at  Lusarche  an 
equerry  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight 
horses,  and  several  footmen  belonging  to  the  same  Marshal. 
On  the  31st,  his  Excellency,  seated  in  the  carriage  of  Mar- 
shal Boufflers,  went  to  dine  at  St.  Denis,  when  he  saw  the 
church  and  the  treasury,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  went  to  Paris,  to  the  Hotel  d'Auvergne,  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Planche,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  The  Prince 
being  then  at  Berghem-op-Zoom,  had  offered  this  palace  to  the 
King,  completely  furnished,  as  a  residence  for  his  Excellency  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  sufficiently  spacious,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  large  dining  room  in  the  garden,  which  was  finished  in 
three  weeks  time.  All  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  were  accom- 
modated in  furnished  lodgings,  as  near  the  hotel  as  was 
possible.  There  was  not  room  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel 
d'Auvergne  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  horses,  and  as  his 
Excellency  had  about  ninety  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  stables 
were  hired  for  the  remainder  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  his  Lordship  was  visited  by 
Marshal  Boufflers  and  the  Duke  de  Graniont.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  my  Lord  dined  with  Marshal  Boufflers.  On 
the  same  day  his  Excellency  sent  Mr.  Prior,  Secretary  to 
the  Embassy,  to  Versailles,  to  pay  his  respects  to  M.  de  Torcy, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  announce  his 
arrival.  His  Lordship  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that, 
as  the  ice  prevented  the  vessel  which  had  on  board  his  state 
equipage  and  three  of  his  carriages,  from  ascending  the  Seine, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  public  entry  so  soon  as 
he  had  intended  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  M.  de  Torcy  to 
procure  him  a  private  audience  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 
Mr.  Prior  at  the  same  time  delivered  a  copy  of  his  Lordship's 
VOL.  I.  M 
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had  said  that  the  blood  boiled  in  my  veins  at  their 
approach,  and  that  I  hoped  there  was  no  in- 

credentials,  and  one  of  his  own  commission.  The  private 
audience  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  February.  On  the  3rd,  his 
Lordship  supped  with  the  Duke  de  Gramont.  This  entertain- 
ment was  a  fete,  which  had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  to 
which  the  Duke  had  invited  a  large  number  of  the  principal 
noblemen  of  the  court  of  France.  On  Tuesday,  his  Excellency 
went  to  Versailles  with  Marshal  Boufflers,  in  the  Marshal's  car- 
riage ;  Lord  Woodstock  and  M.  d'Allonne  followed  in  his  Ex- 
cellency's carriage.  His  Excellency  having  been  some  moments 
in  the  apartment  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  where  he  alighted,  M. 
de  Torcy  came  to  meet  him.  About  nine  o'clock  his  Lordship  went 
to  have  an  audience  of  the  King,  being  presented  by  M.de  Torcy 
and  M.  Sainctot,  conductor  of  ambassadors.  The  King  re- 
ceived him  in  his  cabi  net,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  alone  being  present ; 
M.  Sainctot  remained  at  the  door  with  my  Lord  Woodstock  and 
M.  d'Allonne,  whom  his  Excellency  presented  to  the  King, 
after  the  audience.  His  Excellency  then  had  an  audience  of 
MONSEIGNEUR  the  dauphin,  and  afterwards  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berri. 
At  eleven  o'clock  his  Excellency  had  an  audience  of  MONSIEUR 
and  immediately  afterwards  of  MADAME  ;  that  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  having  been  put  off  till  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, his  Excellency  profited  by  the  interim  to  pay  a  visit 
to  M.  de  Torcy.  At  one  o'clock  his  Lordship  had  an  audience 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  after  which  he  dined  with  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  Paris,  after 
having  likewise  paid  a  visit  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  the  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  On  the  7th,  M.  de 
Pomponne  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  Lord,  and  as  soon  as 
he  went  away  M.  de  Torcy  entered.  On  the  9th,  his  Excel- 
lency went  to  Versailles  to  attend  the  King's  levee,  and  on 
the  same  day  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvillier,  and  to 
M.  de  Ponchartrain,  who  afterwards  called  to  return  the  cour- 
tesy to  his  Excellency.  On  the  llth  there  was  a  grand  supper 
and  ball  at  M.  de  Mortangis,  to  which  his  Excellency  was  in- 
vited. On  the  13th,  his  Excellency  went  to  pay  his  court  at  the 
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tention  of  accustoming  me  to  see  the  assassins  of 
the  king  my  master.  He  attempted  to  soften  this 
in  a  way  which  led  me  to  infer  that  my  words  had 
been  reported,  and  that  he  spoke  to  me  by  com- 
mand. For  this  reason  I  deemed  it  necessary  to 
state  still  more  fully  what  I  thought  of  the  residence 
of  King  James  in  France  *,  and  of  their  tolerating 
and  maintaining  in  this  country  villains  who  had 
attempted  your  life ;  which  was  not  conformable 
with  what  we  had  agreed  upon,  nor  with  what  the 
King  had  done  me  the  honour  to  express  to  me.  He 
replied  that  I  could  not  say  that  he  had  pledged 
the  word  of  the  king  his  master  to  oblige  King 
James  to  quit  his  kingdom,  and  that  I  was  too 
honest  a  man,  and  too  much  his  friend  to  urge  him 
so  far  as  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Upon  this 
I  told  him  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  require  this 
promise  of  him,  since  he  was  not  in  a  condition 

Palais  Royal  to  MONSIEUR  and  to  MADAME,  and  afterwards  had  an 
audience  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres.  On  the  14th,  his  Excellency 
went  to  visit  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  On 
the  same  evening,  his  Excellency  went  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
where,  after  having  seen  MONSIEUR,  in  whose  apartments  they 
were  at  play,  he  had  an  audience  of  MADEMOISELLE  in  her  apart- 
ment. On  the  15th,  his  Excellency  sent  to  M.  de  Torcy,  to  re- 
quest an  audience  of  the  King,  which  was  fixed  for  the  17th.  On 
that  day  his  Excellency  went  to  Versailles,  and  had  a  long 
audience  of  the  King  in  his  cabinet,  which  turned  upon 
business. 

*  14  Fevrier. — "  Milord  Portland  n'a  point  encore  parle  d'af- 
faires au  Roi  ni  a  ses  ministres,  mais  il  a  temoigne  a  plusieurs 
que  le  roi  son  maitre  apprenait  avec  peine  que  le  Roi  voulut 
toujours  laisser  le  roi  Jacques  a  St.  Germain ;  il  aurait  bien 
souhaite  qu'il  fut  plus  eloigne  d'ici." — Dangeau. 
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to  give  it  me  on  the  spot,  and  I  repeated  the  con- 
versation which  we  had  had  on  the  subject  word 
for  word,  and  I  assured  him  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently his  friend  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  per- 
son, without  necessity,  if  it  gave  him  pain,  but 
that  I  found  myself  compelled  to  do  so.  I  begged 
him  to  believe  that  I  had  the  interest  and  the 
service  of  the  king  my  master  more  at  heart  than 
all  my  friends  put  together,  and  that  in  a  case 
like  this,  I  would  say  so  to  the  Most  Christian  King 
himself,  in  his  presence,  that  he  might  be  a  witness 
that  I  added  nothing  of  my  own. 

He  again  urged  me  much  to  induce  me  to 
change  my  mind;  but  when  he  found  me  reso- 
lute, he  altered  his  tone,  and  said  that  it  would 
be  too  ungracious  to  urge  this  affair  thus  strongly, 
and  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  King  to  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment ;  and,  instead  of  demanding  this  as 
a  thing  agreed  upon,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
a  representation,  and  to  accommodate  or  adjust  the 
affair  by  forbearance  or  negotiation. 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  a  matter  respecting  which 
both  sides  had  so  fully  explained  themselves,  and 
without  which  I  had  declared  from  the  first  that 
peace  could  not  subsist ;  that  on  concluding  our  in- 
terview we  had  talked  over  the  place  to  which  King 
James  should  retire :  I  had  proposed  Rome,  and  he 
Avignon ;  but  that  I  would  willingly  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  King  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan,  and  he  should  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  he  judged 
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most  conformable  with  his  glory  and  his  honour, 
provided  it  were  done ;  and  of  this  I  could  not,  and 
would  not  doubt,  after  what  the  King  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  express  to  me,  in  general  terms,  on 
which  I  implicitly  relied ;  I  added  that  I  should 
have  wished  to  speak  to  himself  and  to  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  his  words.  After  this  we  parted  with 
many  civilities. 

Soon  after,  Marshal  Villeroy  came  to  me  and 
entered  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  I  replied 
in  somewhat  similar  terms,  and  remarked  that  he 
was  too  well  informed  of  all  the  particulars  not  to 
have  received  instructions,  a  circumstance  which 
obliged  me  to  speak  to  him  in  the  same  tone,  and 
not  to  leave  him  the  slightest  hope  that  I  could  at 
all  give  way,  or  change  my  sentiments.  As  his  ad- 
dress is  highly  polished,  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  very 
mild  and  insinuating  manner.  He  told  me  that 
the  motive  which  influenced  the  King  was  that  of 
compassion  and  pity,  which  must  also  touch  your 
Majesty's  heart ;  that  if  there  were  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  such  enormous  crimes  as 
assassination,  this  had  not  appeared  clear,  and 
that  the  King  ought  to  be  informed  of  it,  for 
that  certainly  he  would  not  tolerate  them;  that 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  *  had  come  over  in  conse- 

*  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  of  Arabella  Churchill.  He  went  se- 
cretly into  England,  in  1696,  to  prepare  the  restoration  of 
James  II. ;  and,  as  it  was  during  the  time  sir  G.  Barclay  medi- 
tated the  murder  of  William  III.,  he  was  involved  in  the  number 
of  the  conspirators. 
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quence  of  the  affair  of  the  invasion,  and  that  sir 
George  Barclay  was  paid  off  with  his  company. 

I  told  him  that  time  had  sufficiently  shown  that 
your  Majesty  had  had  more  compassion  and  pity 
on  all  occasions,  than  could  have  been  expected; 
that  you  had  especially  proved  it  in  this  case,  by 
consenting,  without  any  obligation,  to  grant  so 
large  a  sum  for  the  support  of  King  James,  after 
what  he  had  seen  so  often  done — to  attempt  your 
life ;  and  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  say- 
ing "if  there  were  persons  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  assassination,"  for  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter too  clearly  proved  to  all  the  world  for  any 
one  to  question  it ;  that  many  persons  had  been 
executed  for  this  crime  who  had  not  only  con- 
fessed it  before  their  death,  but  who  had  even 
had  the  audacity  and  inveterate  malice  to  maintain 
that  they  did  not  repent  of  it ;  that  we  had  it  from 
Goodman*,  who  had  confessed  it  in  my  presence, 

"  Sir  G.  Barclay,"  says  Kennet,  "who  had  formerly  been 
a  general  officer,  and  was  then  an  officer  in  King  James's  guards, 
came  over  into  England  (December,  1695),  and  brought  with 
him  a  commission  from  the  late  king  '  to  attack  and  seize  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters  ; '  or,  as  others  report, 
*  to  levy  war  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all  his  adherents.' " 

*  Goodman  was  one  of  the  two  witnesses  on  whose  evidence 
Cooke  had  been  condemned,  and  on  whom  depended  the  con- 
viction of  Sir  John  Fenwick.  He  was  a  man  of  infamous 
character,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  he  was  bribed,  and  dis- 
appeared. He  retired  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  after 
the  peace.  As  he  seemed  now  impatient  to  return,  it  was 
suspected  that  his  intention  was  to  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Portland,  when  he  arrived.  Therefore 
Lord  Middleton,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  M.  de  Torcy, 
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and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  these  monsters 
were  tolerated  and  kept  in  service  here,  a  thing 
which  had  never  been  done  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world ;  that  I  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  pledge  which  the  King  had  given  me 
in  general,  and  that  if  he  was  not  so  well  informed 
of  the  fact  as  I  could  wish  him  to  be,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  as  soon  as  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  would  deliver 
those  assassins  into  your  Majesty's  hand,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  punished  as  their  enormous 
crime  deserved ;  that,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  if  he  had  been  in  England  only  on  account 
of  the  invasion,  he  would  not  have  been  considered  so 
much  of  a  traitor  as  other  rebels,  but  that  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  cognisant  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  that,  on  that  account,  his  name  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  proclamation  and  a  reward  promised 
to  those  who  should  arrest  him. 

On  taking  leave,  the  Marshal  Villeroy  told  me 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Versailles,  of  which  he 
had  said  nothing  before,  though  it  would  have  been 
a  propos ;  this  confirmed  me  in  my  supposition, 
and  made  me  think  that  he  was  going  to  give  a 
report  of  our  conversation. 

I  judged  it  best  not  to  be  too  urgent  for  an 
audience,  but  to  wait  a  few  days,  to  see  the  re- 
printed in  Macpherson  (Jan.  19.  1698),  desired,  in  his  master's 
name,  he  should  be  secured.  The  same  precautions  were 
taken  against  any  one  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  who  be- 
came suspicious.  Goodman  was  arrested,  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Dauphine,  where  he  remained  many  years. 
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suits  of  my  conversations.  But  as  I  had  waited 
till  Saturday,  without  hearing  anything,  —  for 
Marshal  Villeroy  had  not  returned,  and  on  Marshal 
Boufflers,  who  had  come  back,  telling  me  that  he 
would  not  interfere  in  the  case,  as  he  was  not  mi- 
nister, — I  despatched  d' Allonrie  *  to  Versailles,  to 
M.  de  Torcy,  requesting  an  audience,  and  was  in- 
formed in  reply  that  he  would  let  me  know  the  day 
on  which  the  King  would  grant  it. 

All  this  leads  me  to  infer,  Sire,  that  I  have 
nothing  favourable  to  expect  in  regard  to  what  I 
shall  demand,  on  your  part,  from  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  and,  as  it  is  uncertain  when  I  shall  have  an 
audience,  I  have  no  longer  liked  to  delay  giving  you 
an  account  of  what  has  passed  hitherto. 

After  I  had  written  my  letter  thus  far,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy  sent  me  word  that  the  King  would 
grant  me  an  audience  to-morrow  morning ;  this  in- 
duces me  to  detain  the  express  till  I  have  had  it, 
in  order  to  add  what  has  passed. 

February  17. 

I  repaired  this  morning  to  Versailles  and  saw 
the  King.  In  order  the  better  to  inform  your 
Majesty  of  what  I  said,  I  send  you  annexed  the 
contents. 

After  I  had  done  speaking,  the  King  said  that  he 

*  D'Allonne,  as  well  as  Robertson,  appear  to  have  been 
French  refugees,  and  private  secretaries  to  King  William. 
Both  he  and  Robertson  were  great  favourites  of  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  but  particularly  the  last,  whose  name  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  as  the  trusty  con- 
fident of  the  Brunswick  family. 
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could  not  imagine  why  I  required  that  he  should 
oblige  King  James  to  withdraw — that  he  was  his 
near  relation ;  that  he  was  affected  by  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  that  he  had  assisted  him  so  long,  that,  in 
honour,  he  could  not  send  him  away:  he  added, 
that  Marshal  Boufflers  had  positively  declared  the 
same  thing  in  our  conferences,  and  that  upon  this  I 
had  desisted  from  my  demand ;  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  not  assist  him,  and  would  sincerely  preserve 
the  peace. 

I  replied  that  he  had  no  cause  to  be  touched 
with  compassion  for  the  withdrawal  of  King  James, 
since  your  Majesty  had  engaged  to  give  him,  or 
the  Queen,  his  wife,  about  50,000/.  per  annum, 
in  order  that  he  might  live  elsewhere,  and  that 
if  he  refused  to  withdraw  on  these  terms,  it  could 
only  be  in  the  hope  of  employing  this  money 
to  excite  disturbances,  or  in  some  more  nefarious 
project ;  that  your  Majesty  expected  this  withdrawal 
as  a  thing  agreed  upon,  since  the  only  reason 
why  I  had  not  continued  to  insist  on  having  this 
point  inserted  in  a  clause  of  the  peace,  was  consi- 
deration for  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  that 
your  Majesty  had  been  anxious  not  to  exact 
from  him  a  thing  which  might  be  disagreeable  ; 
but  that  I  had  positively  declared  that  unless  King 
James  withdrew,  the  peace  could  not  be  lasting. 

I  reminded  him  that,  in  the  first  instance,  after 
the  conversation,  he  had  asked  me  whither  you 
wished  the  King  to  withdraw,  to  which  I  had  re- 
plied "  Rome  or  Modena,"  upon  which  he  enquired 
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whether  Avignon  might  not  be  a  suitable  place  ? 
to  which  I  consented.  I  said  that  whatever  con- 
fidence your  Majesty  might  place  in  the  word  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  you  could  not  rely 
upon  what  did  not  depend  upon  him ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  what  seditious  persons  in  England 
might  undertake.  Moreover  the  English  nation 
would  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  distrust  respecting 
the  continuance  of  the  peace,  and  that,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  was  constituted,  the 
Parliament  would  not  be  induced  to  do  what  was 
necessary  to  ensure  its  continuance,  and  that  the 
principal  means  to  effect  this  object  was  the  with- 
drawal of  King  James.  To  all  this  the  King  re- 
plied, that  he  would  absolutely  never  take  the  step 
of  obliging  King  James  to  withdraw. 

After  this  I  reminded  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
that  he  had  not  given  me  any  reply  to  the  second 
point  upon  which  I  had  had  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing to  him ;  namely,  that  of  the  assassins.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  them ;  nor  was  he 
aware  that  there  were  any  here  :  and  that,  besides, 
he  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  affair. 
I  replied  that  I  could  well  believe  that  his  Ma- 
jesty did  not  know  any  people  of  this  kind,  at  least 
in  the  character  of  assassins  ;  and,  that  if  he  were 
willing  to  be  informed  of  the  persons  and  the  facts, 
he  had  only  to  let  me  know  in  what  authentic 
form  he  wished  me  to  acquaint  him  of  it,  and 
that  I  engaged  to  do  so  to  his  satisfaction,  before 
any  steps  were  taken  against  these  individuals.  I 
named  to  him  the  principal  persons  mentioned 
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in  the  proclamation.  *  He  answered  that  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  could  not  have  been  in  England, 
except  on  account  of  the  invasion;  that  sir 
George  Barclay  was  paid  off  with  his  company, 
and  that  he  did  not  even  know  where  he  was  ;  that 
as  for  Harrison,  he  had  never  heard  of  him, 
although  I  told  him  that  he  had  been  prior  of  an 
English  convent  here ;  with  regard  to  Birkenhead  f, 
his  Majesty  said  that  he  had  never  been  employed, 
except  to  carry  letters.  After  a  short  pause  he 
observed  that  it  was  useless  to  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject,  since  he  could  make  no  other  reply 
to  either  of  the  points  than  those  which  he  had 
already  given.  Upon  this  I  withdrew. 

I  must  remark  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  spoke  to  me  this  time  in  a  much 
colder  tone  than  at  my  first  audience.  From 
the  account  which  I  have  given  of  what  passed, 
your  Majesty  may  judge  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
give  me  instructions  respecting  what  I  am  to  do  in 
future ;  these  I  very  humbly  beg  you  to  favour 
me  with. 


*  King  William,  on  Feb.  22.  1696,  published  a  procla- 
mation, "  to  discover,  take,  and  apprehend  James,  Duke  of 
Berwick,  sir  George  Barclay,"  and  twenty-six  other  individuals 
of  less  note,  "  as  wicked  and  traitorous  persons,  who  had  entered 
into  a  horrid  and  detestable  conspiracy  to  assassinate  and 
murder  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,"  with  a  promise  of  1000/. 
reward  for  every  offender  that  should  be  taken  and  brought  to 
justice. 

f  Birkenhead  was  at  Calais,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from 
Lord  Middleton  to  M.  de  Torcy,  Jan.  16.  1698. — Macpher son's 
Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  573. 
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I  again  saw  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  Versailles 
this  morning  ;  Lord  Middleton  was  also  there.* 

February  18. 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  favour  me  with  instruc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible,  as  to  how  I  am  to  act. 
You  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  declare  positively 
that  you  will  not  pay  King  James  unless  he  with- 
draw. I  have  spoken  in  this  spirit  clearly  enough, 
all  along,  so  that  they  will  not  be  surprised  if  you 
act  upon  it.f  I  beg  your  Majesty  not  to  suffer  any 
Englishmen  of  King  James's  party  to  remain  in 
England,  contrary  to  the  act  of  Parliament ;  and,  if 
vou  should  assign  as  the  cause  of  this  general  re- 
fusal, the  refusal  of  King  James  to  withdraw,  I 
believe  that  this  would  make  them  greatly  annoyed 
with  him,  and  perhaps  oblige  him  to  retire  of  his 
own  accord,  and  assign  the  money  as  the  reason. 

From  what  I  have  just  stated,  your  Majesty  may 
see  what  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  peace, 

*  17  Fevrier. —  "  Le  Roi  donna  le  matin  une  audience  parti - 
culiere  a  Milord  Portland ;  et,  comme  beaucoup  d'anglais  qui 
sont  a  St.  Germain  etaient  ici,  le  Roi  fit  dire  a  Milord  Middleton, 
qui  est  le  chef  du  conseil  du  Roi  Jacques,  qu'il  le  priait  pour 
une  autre  fois  d'eviter  de  se  trouver  en  meme  temps  que  1'ambas- 
sadeur  d'Angleterre." — Dangeau. 

\  "  Milord  Portland  a  toujours  persiste  a  dire  ici  qu'on  ne 
payerait  point  en  Angleterre  le  douaire  de  la  reine  tant  qu'elle 
serait  a  St.  Germain,  et  qu'on  le  payerait  surement  si  leurs 
Majestes  Britanniques  voulaient  choisir  une  autre  demeure,  qui 
donnat  moins  de  jalousie." — Dangeau.  "  Sur  son  depart  de 
Paris,  Portland  avait  affecte  de  repandre  que  tant  que  le  Roi 
Jacques  serait  a  St.  Germain,  la  reine  d'Angleterre  ne  serait 
point  payee  du  douaire  qui  lui  avait  ete  accorde  a  la  paix,  et  il 
tint  parole." — Mcmoires  de  St.  Simon. 
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and  how  far  we  may  credit  protestations,  while 
actions  are  so  directly  opposed  to  them.  Your 
Majesty  knows  that  this  cannot  surprise  me,  as  I 
have  expected  it  ever  since  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  appoint  me  to  this  post. 


(ENCLOSURE.) 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  HIS 

MOST    CHRISTIAN   MAJESTY. 

I  believe,  Sire,  that  your  Majesty  will  not  be  offended  at 
my  addressing  you  directly,  in  order  to  state  that  the  implicit 
reliance  which  I  place  upon  the  gracious  expressions,  in 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  assure  me  of  your 
desire  to  maintain  a  sincere  friendship  with  the  king  my 
master,  does  not  permit  me  to  doubt  that  you  will  remove 
every  obstacle  which  may  disturb  it. 

It  is  certain,  Sire,  that  the  residence  of  King  James  in 
your  kingdom  is  an  obstacle  of  this  nature,  and  that  the 
king  my  master,  who  expects  his  withdrawal,  will  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  does  not  take  place,  the 
peace  which  has  just  been  completed  is  not  established 
upon  solid  foundations ;  the  more  so,  since,  if  that  Prince 
prefers  forfeiting  the  50,000/.,  which  the  king  my  master 
is  willing  to  pay  him,  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  with- 
draw from  France,  it  is  very  natural  to  believe,  that  it 
is  with  a  view  of  supporting  a  party  which  he  thinks  he 
has  in  England,  and  of  exciting  troubles  there;  and 
that  he  flatters  himself  with  the  countenance  and  protec- 
tion of  your  Majesty,  especially  if  you  consent  to  his  re- 
maining in  France,  after  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary  by  the  king  my  master. 

Moreover,  Sire,  the  king  my  master  expects,  and  has 
no  doubt,  that  you  will  deliver  up  to  him  the  conspirators 
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who  have  attempted  his  life,  and  whose  atrocious  crime 
has  been  so  publicly  manifested. 

He  cannot  but  think  that  your  Majesty's  goodness  and 
kindness  have  been  abused  by  persons  who  have  implored 
your  protection  for  assassins,  and  villains  concealing  from 
you  the  blackness  of  their  crime,  notorious  as  it  was,  and 
clearly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  their  own 
confessions  ;  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  prince  so  just  and  generous  as  your  Majesty,  would 
tolerate  persons  so  unworthy  your  protection  in  opposition 
to  a  king,  with  whom  your  Majesty  declares  it  to  be 
your  intention  to  maintain,  henceforth,  inviolable  friend- 
ship. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  February  8-18.  1698. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  yesterday  delivered  to  me 
your  letter  of  the  7th.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that 
you  continue  to  receive  such  attentions*;  and,  al- 

*  "  Les  memes  raisons  qui  avaient  fait  choisir  Portland  pour 
conferer  avec  le  marechal  de  Boufflers  le  firent  preferer  a  tout 
autre  pour  cette  ambassade.  On  n'en  pouvait  nommer  un  plus 
distingue.  Sa  suite  fut  nombreuse  et  superbe,  et  sa  depense  ex- 
tremement  magnifique  en  table,  en  chevaux,  en  livrees,  en  equi- 
pages, en  meubles,  en  habits,  en  vaisselle,  en  tout,  et  avec  une 
recherche  et  une  delicatesse  exquises.  .  .  .  Portland  parut  avec 
un  eclat  personnel,  une  politesse,  un  air  du  monde  et  de  cour,  une 
galanterie  et  des  graces  qui  surprirent.  Avec  cela  beaucoup  de 
dignite,  meme  de  hauteur,  raais  avec  discernement,  et  un  juge- 
ment  prompt,  sans  rien  de  hasarde.  Les  Frangais  qui  courent  a 
la  nouveaute,  au  bon  accueil,  a  la  bonne  chere,  a  la  magnificence, 
en  furent  charmes.  II  les  attira,  mais  avec  choix,  et  en  homme 
instruit  de  notre  cour,  et  qui  ne  voulait  que  bonne  compagnie  et 
distinguee.  Bientot  il  devint  a  la  mode  de  le  voir,  de  lui  donner 
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though  they  will  not  perhaps  be  followed  up  by 
realities  of  the  same  kind,  yet  it  is  always  well  to 
have  so  much  in  advance.  I  think  they  are  so  far 
right  in  not  wishing  you  to  enter  upon  business 
before  you  have  had  your  public  audience,  though 
I  believe  that  you  might  do  a  good  deal  under- 
hand, without,  however,  pushing  matters  too  far; 
for  you  know  that  I  dread  refusals  more  than  any 
thing  whatever ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  here  and 
in  all  Europe  is  such,  that  what  they  shall  think 
fit  to  do  for  me  must  come  from  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly, I  did  not  imagine  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
and  Lord  Middleton  and  others  would  have  been 
allowed  to  come  to  Versailles  while  you  were  theres 
I  hope  that,  in  time,  you  may  be^  able  to  hinder  it  in 
future.  I  should  be  very  much  vexed  if  you  were 
not  to  see  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  but  I  do  not  ima- 
gine that  you  will  succeed  in  this  through  the 
channel  of  the  Countess  Gramont*,  who  is  so 
much  attached  to  the  interests  of  St.  Germain. 

des  fetes,  et  de  re9evoir  de  lui  des  festins.  Ce  qui  est  etonnant, 
c'est  que  le  Hoi  y  donna  lieu  lui-meme,  en  faisant  pour  cet  am- 
bassadeur  ce  qui  n'avait  jamais  ete  fait  pour  aucun  autre.  Ainsi 

fit  toute  la  cour  a  1'envi Portland  suivit  MONSEIGNEUR 

a  la  chasse.  Deux  fois  il  alia  de  Paris  a  Meudon  pour  courre 
le  loup,  et  toutes  les  deux  fois  MONSEIGNEUR  le  retint  a  souper 
avec  lui.  Le  Hoi  lui  donna  un  soir  le  bougeoir  a  son  coucher, 
qui  est  une  faveur  qui  ne  se  fait  qu'aux  gens  les  plus  consi- 
derables, et  que  le  Roi  veut  distinguer.  Rarement  les  ambassa- 
deurs  se  familiarisent  a  faire  leur  cour  a  ces  heures,  et  s'il  y  en 
vient  il  n'arrive  presque  jamais  qu'ils  regoivent  cet  agrement." — 
Memoires  de  St.  Simon. 

*  Daughter  of  George  Hamilton,  married  to  Count  Gramont, 
the  hero  of  the  memoirs  written  by  her  brother,  Anthony  Hamilton. 
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I  do  not  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  since  you  will  learn  these  from  others, 
and  there  is  nothing  particular  to  write  to  you 
respecting  them,  save  that  matters  go  on  badly,  and 
that  the  parties  who  had  coalesced  before  you  left 
now  impede  every  thing  that  concerns  the  public  ; 
as  for  private  individuals,  they  think  only  of  saving 
and  supporting  themselves  ;  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  what  is  passing  in  other  countries, 
any  more  than  as  if  there  were  none  in  existence. 
I  leave  you  to  make  your  own  reflections,  and  to 
shape  your  measures  accordingly.  It  is  impossible 
to  love  you  more  heartily  than  I  do. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  February  11-21.   1698. 

I  am  very  much  embarrassed  about  the  affair  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne.  We  must  endeavour  to 
gain  Karigh  by  dint  of  money ;  but,  as  for  grant- 
ing subsidies  to  the  Elector  himself,  I  should  not 
counsel  it,  because  of  the  consequences.  I  must 
speak  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  vacant  bishop- 
ric of  Osnaburgh.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
consequence  to  the  Republic  that  a  proper  person 
should  be  appointed.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of 
Munster  solicits  the  vacant  see ;  but  that  selection 
would  not  at  all  suit  us. 

You  will  probably  learn  from  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land himself  that  he  has  received,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  France,  a  positive  refusal  to  make  King 
James  leave  his  dominions.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
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been  better  not  to  have  begun  his  negotiations  with 
that  subject,  for  he  is  now  very  much  embarrassed 
to  know  what  course  to  take  to  proceed  any  further ; 
and  here  this  affair  will  not  produce  the  least  effect, 
for  the  people  will  neither  see  nor  hear. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  February  22.  1698. 

Since  I  last  had  the  honour  to  write  to  your 
Majesty,  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de  Pomponne  on  the 
subject  of  my  last  audience  with  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  I  gave  him  as  minute  an  account  as  I 
could  of  what  then  passed,  and  left  him  a  copy  of 
the  paper  which  I  forwarded  to  your  Majesty.  He 
said  that  the  king  his  master  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  he  reiterated  the  assurances  that 
they  desired  to  maintain  a  perfect  peace  and  close 
alliance  with  your  Majesty ;  that,  with  respect  to 
King  James,  proximity  of  blood,  compassion  and 
pity,  caused  him  to  regard  with  pain  the  request 
made  of  him,  and  that  his  honour  revolted  from 
doing  an  act  of  which  all  the  world  had  spoken 
openly,  affirming  that  I  had  come  with  orders  to 
have  King  James  sent  away  and  to  demand  the 
conspirators. 

I  replied  that  both  these  points  were  of  such  a 
nature  that,  after  peace  was  concluded,  every  body, 
especially  in  England  and  Holland,  had  regarded 

VOL.  I.  N 
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them  as  inevitable  consequences,  and  as  points 
which  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  before  my 
arrival  in  this  country.  I  said  that  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  this  would  be  publicly  spoken  of, 
since  every  thing  relative  to  the  continuation  of  peace 
was  so  interesting  to  people  in  every  country,  who 
had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  kings  our  masters,  and 
justly  considered  that  the  security  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  depended  upon  the  terms  which 
subsisted  between  your  Majesties ;  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  imagine 
that  they  could  be  persuaded  of  the  sincere  desire 
of  its  preservation  on  bare  assertions  and  protesta- 
tions, while  they  saw  that  results  did  not  correspond 
with  words  ;  that,  as  for  the  assurances  which  they 
were  ready  to  give  me,  that  the  residence  of  King 
James  in  France  should  not  be  injurious  to  your 
Majesty,  they  could  only  have  reference  to  the  aid 
which  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  told  me  he  would 
never  give  him,  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
king  his  master  to  answer  for  the  injury  which 
the  residence  of  that  Prince  in  this  country  might 
do  in  England,  and  that  your  Majesty  was  the  best 
judge  of  what  was  expedient  in  your  own  kingdom  ; 
that  the  manner  in  which  English  rebels  were  per- 
mitted to  come  to  court  daily,  even  when  I  was 
there,  gave  rise  to  reflections  and  observations  among 
all  persons,  but  especially  the  English  and  Dutch 
now  here ;  but  that  what  would  probably  occasion 
much  more  talk  would  be  the  refusal  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  to  give  up  assassins,  nay  even 
to  tolerate  them  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  as  soon 
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as  this  should  be  known,  a  bad  impression  would 
inevitably  be  produced,  since  this  was  not  suffered 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  complained  that,  besides  this,  very  little  con- 
fidence had  been  shown  on  all  occasions  ;  that  every 
letter  which  I  had  written,  or  caused  to  be  written 
to  Holland,  on  private  or  domestic  affairs,  had  been 
stopped  and  opened,  and  added,  that  I  could  show 
them  the  covers  which  had  been  sent  me,  and 
which  had  all  arrived  one  mail  later  than  they 
ought  to  have  done. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  excuses  to 
justify  this  conduct ;  and  reiterated  the  same  un- 
satisfactory reasons  which  they  had  previously 
adduced,  and  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
your  Majesty;  and  passed  from  one  subject  to 
another,  in  order  to  avoid  answering  my  com- 
plaints respecting  the  letters.  He  confessed  that 
they  seemed  to  have  been  opened,  and  that  too  in 
a  very  clumsy  manner;  but  said  it  must  have 
been  done  by  the  Spaniards,  since  it  was  most 
assuredly  not  done  by  his  orders,  and  consequently 
not  by  the  post-office  authorities  of  France,  who 
were  under  his  direction.  I  replied  that  the 
Spaniards  had  no  reason  whatever  for  doing  so, 
and  that  the  letters  which  I  had  written  to  Brus- 
sels had  been  stopped  as  well  as  the  others. 

I  went  yesterday  to  Meudon  to  pay  my  court  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Dauphin,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  what  Marshal  Villeroy  said  to  me,  it 
appears  that  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  what  they 
do,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  what  they  refuse 

N    2 
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to  do,  they  wish  to  insinuate  that  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  had  heard  the  two  points  respecting  which 
I  had  urged  him  publicly  spoken  of  before  I  named 
them  to  him  or  his  ministers,  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  King  was  in  honour  bound  not  to  do 
any  thing.  It  seemed  to  me  most  extraordinary 
that  they  should  desire  to  make  me  responsible  for 
secrecy  respecting  a  matter  of  which  all  the  world 
was  speaking  on  my  arrival  here,  and  of  which  every 
one  coming  from  England  and  Holland  talks  quite 
as  much.  I  was  always  distrustful  of  myself  in 
regard  to  not  being  able  to  speak  well,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  pretty  sure  of  myself,  and  can  be  silent 
when  necessary. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  in  the 
suite  of  King  James  will  not  be  permitted,  in 
future,  to  come  where  I  am,  and  attention  to  this 
point  is,  perhaps,  all  that  I  can  expect. 

The  overflowing  of  the  river  has  given  me  great 
annoyance,  since  it  still  prevents  my  baggage  from 
coming  up  from  Eouen  to  this  city,  and  without 
this  I  cannot  make  my  entree. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  February  13-23.  1698. 

Although  I  received  your  despatches  of  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  of  this  month  last  Friday  morning, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  them  sooner,  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  them  to  the 
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Chancellor  *,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  last  eight  days, 
and  is,  as  you  know,  the  only  minister  who  remains 
to  me.  I  had  likewise  intended  to  lay  them 
before  the  Cabinet  Council  to-day,  but  he  dis- 
suaded me  from  doing  so,  and  thought  it  would 
suffice  to  send  you  instructions  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  you  will  receive  them  by  the 
courier  who  takes  this.  I  considered  it  necessary 
to  observe  this  formality,  as  well  from  love  to  you, 
as  from  anything  that  might  result  in  the  sequel, 
for  I  know  how  much  the  people  here  cling  to  for- 
malities. 

I  was  no  more  surprised  than  you  at  the  reply 
which  you  received  from  the  King,  in  regard  to 
making  King  James  withdraw  from  his  dominions, 
and  you  could  expect  no  other,  after  what  Marshals 
Villeroy  and  Boufflers  had  said.  You  will  also 
recollect  that,  before  your  departure,  I  often  told 
you,  that,  considering  the  nature  of  matters  here, 
I  did  not  think  that  this  point  would  be  conceded. 
It  would  have  been  more  desirable  if  you  had  re- 
ceived such  a  refusal  at  the  close  of  your  negotia- 
tion rather  than  at  the  commencement,  for  it  may 
cause  you  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  through- 
out, and  especially  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
point  of  all,  the  Spanish  Succession.  In  my  opi- 
nion you  can  take  no  other  course  in  the  present 
business,  than  not  to  speak  any  more  about  it,  nor 
to  bring  it  forward  directly,  but  as  opportunity 
offers,  in  an  underhand  way,  and  when  they  speak 

*  Lord  Somers. 
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to  you  about  regulating  the  pension  of  Queen  Maria, 
to  decline  entering  upon  that  subject,  and  to  say 
that  you  have  received  instructions  not  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  point,  until  it  shall  be  known  where 
they  intend  to  reside.  With  regard  to  the  conspi- 
rators, a  precise  statement  of  this  affair  shall  be 
transmitted  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  proof  that 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Birkenhead  were  impli- 
cated in  it,  but,  to  all  appearance,  they  were  cogni- 
sant of  it. 

Though  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  things  here,  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  refusal  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
to  make  King  James  withdraw  from  his  dominions 
will  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  public,  for,  at  the  present  moment,  nothing 
seems  capable  of  rousing  them  to  think  of  their 
safety.  Nay,  so  infatuated  are  they,  that,  unless 
an  actual  invasion  takes  place,  they  will  not  appre- 
hend any  danger. 

As  I  could  not  take  any  other  course  at  present, 
or  longer  delay  the  reduction  of  the  troops,  1  have 
commenced  by  sending  two  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  eight  of  infantry  to  Ireland,  and  by  disbanding 
seven  regiments  of  infantry  here ;  and  will  go  on 
doing  so  with  the  rest  when  the  money  comes  in. 
As  yet  I  do  not  know  the  destiny  of  my  Dutch 
regiments :  hitherto  they  have  not  been  spoken  of 
in  Parliament,  and  I  am  still  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  keep  them ;  but  all  is  uncertain. 

I  have  given  permission  to  as  few  persons  as 
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possible,  especially  to  men  of  consequence,  but  I 
should  assuredly  have  given  it  to  a  yet  smaller 
number  had  I  been  sooner  aware  of  the  answer 
which  you  have  received,  though  I  do  not  imagine 
that  this  will  induce  them  to  take  any  other 
measures  at  St.  Germain  than  those  which  are 
agreeable  at  Versailles,  where  assuredly  they  will 
be  mistaken,  if  they  think  they  can  form  any  just 
conclusion  on  the  state  of  things  here,  which  are 
subject  to  such  sudden  changes  that  none  but  per- 
sons on  the  spot  can  understand  them. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  happened  to  you, 
I  should  wish  you  to  continue  to  pay  your  court 
as  often  as  hitherto,  though  I  believe  it  will  be 
rather  irksome  to  you,  knowing  your  disposition 
as  I  do  well.  But  it  is  neither  my  interest  nor  my 
inclination  to  be  offended  at  present;  and  you 
must  endeavour  to  see  only  what  is  done  too  openly 
to  be  passed  over.  I  begin  to  be  extremely  im- 
patient to  have  you  with  me  again,  as  my  affection 
for  you  remains  unabated. 

I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  I  felt  rather  in- 
disposed all  last  week ;  I  quite  lost  my  appetite 
and  was  very  low-spirited,  yet  not  so  much  so  as 
at  Zuylestein ;  I  am  now  much  better. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  February  15-25.   1698. 

Your  proposal  to  make  the  city  of  Maestricht 
contribute  60,000  rix  dollars,  in  the  view  of  gaming 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  is  very  much  to  my  taste, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  nobody  would  be 
better  fitted  for  this  negociation  than  Dopp. 
Credentials  must  be  procured  for  him  from  the 
States,  if  necessary;  for  I  cannot  furnish  them 
without  running  the  risk  of  some  subsidies  being 
required  also  from  rne ;  and,  I  must  tell  you,  to 
my  great  regret,  once  for  all,  and  in  order  that 
you  may  shape  your  course  accordingly,  that  I 
shall  not  have  a  farthing  left  this  year  to  give  to 
a  foreign  prince. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  example  of  the 
States  of  Holland  were  followed  in  this  country; 
but  the  people  here  are  now  so  foolishly  engrossed 
with  themselves,  that  they  do  not  pay  the  least  at- 
tention to  what  is  going  on  in  foreign  countries. 
One  would  say,  either  that  this  island  is  the  only 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or,  that  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  March  1.  1698. 
(No.  I.) 

Your  Majesty  will  have  seen,  by  my  preceding 
letters,  the  unfavourable  turn  which  matters  were 
taking ;  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  an 
open  rupture,  and,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
informing  your  Majesty,  they  seemed  disposed  to 
charge  me  with  having  made  public  what  I  had 
to  negociate  before  I  had  spoken  to  the  King  and 
his  ministers.  The  discussion  in  the  city  and  at 
court,  on  these  topics,  soon  spread  so  generally, 
that  I  became  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
many  persons  of  different  principles  and  views. 
Flatterers  by  profession,  in  order  to  curry  favour 
at  court  and  to  injure  me,  and  the  discontented,  in 
order  to  find  fault  with  the  King  and  his  ministers, 
put  into  my  mouth  a  thousand  things  that  I  never 
dreamt  of,  which  formed  no  part  of  your  instruc- 
tions, and  which,  in  fact,  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  your  Majesty  :  all  this  has  placed  me 
in  no  little  difficulty. 

But  since  the  receipt  of  your  Majesty's  letter  of 
the  8-1 8th  of  February,  I  have  altogether  changed 
my  conduct.  I  have  called  on  M.  de  Pomponne 
and  M.  de  Torcy,  and  have  complained  to  them  of 
all  this  proceeding,  begging  them  to  consider  the 
impossibility  of  my  having  said  what  would  so 
clearly  have  been  to  my  own  disadvantage;  and 
I  dwelt  especially  on  its  manifest  falsity,  alleging 
that  the  circumstance  that  it  could  not  but  turn 
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to  my  disadvantage,  was  a  proof  that  it  was  an 
invention  of  others,  in  which  I  had  had  no  share ; 
and  I  entreated  them  to  represent  this  to  the  King 
their  master,  so  that  the  absurdities  of  the  world 
might  not  be  imputed  to  me.  They  assured  me 
of  their  great  readiness  to  do  so,  but  said  that  I 
need  not  apprehend  any  thing  in  that  quarter. 

I  begged  them  to  state  to  the  King  that  the 
orders  and  instructions  of  your  Majesty  had  obliged 
me  to  act  as  I  had  done ;  that  I  must  continue  to 
do  so;  that  it  was  your  Majesty's  opinion  that  un- 
less the  points  upon  which  I  had  spoken  were  com- 
plied with,  peace  could  not  be  maintained  ;  that  as  it 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  your  Majesty  to  preserve 
the  peace,  you  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  your  part  in  this  respect,  if  you 
did  not  represent,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible, 
what  must  inevitably  disturb  it  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  as  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  so  positively 
protested  his  desire  to  make  it  durable,  and  they, 
in  his  name,  did  the  same,  they  ought  to  prove  it 
by  doing  what  was  essential  to  that  purpose  ;  that 
I  expected  this  from  the  sincerity  and  prudence  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty;  that  though  your 
Majesty  had  done,  and  would  upon  all  occasions 
do,  every  thing  which  might  consolidate  peace  and 
concord,  and  had,  in  fact,  done  every  thing  that  was 
proper  on  your  side,  I  begged  them  to  reflect  that 
whatever  might  happen  in  future,  could  not  be 
imputed  to  your  Majesty  ;  that  I  was  resolved,  after 
this,  to  make  no  further  applications,  since  I  had 
fulfilled  my  duty ;  that  as  the  matter  concerned 
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the  king  their  master,  as  well  as  your  Majesty, 
I  should  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  who  would  weigh  for  himself  the 
importance  of  the  affair,  and  would  consider  what 
was  due  to  his  interest  and  his  honour;  that  I 
would  wait,  without  urging  him,  till,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  should  take  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
proper  time  and  manner  for  deciding  upon  the 
business  ;  that  for  the  future  I  would  regulate  my 
proceedings  according  to  his  pleasure,  which  was 
conformable  to  yours ;  that  I  would  speak  only  to 
the  king  himself,  and  to  those  whom  he  should 
appoint,  and  that  I  desired  only  to  know  his  senti- 
ments, in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  myself  accept- 
able to  him. 

They  both  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  what  I 
had  said,  assuring  me  that  this  was  the  true  means 
of  obtaining  a  favourable  answer,  and  of  succeeding 
in  all  that  I  wished  the  King  to  do. 

I  asked  their  advice  whether  I  should  not  request 
his  Majesty  to  grant  me  an  express  audience  on  the 
subject,  or  whether  I  should  avail  myself  of  some 
casual  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject,  add- 
ing, that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter  was  the 
most  proper  way,  since,  to  request  an  audience  for 
such  a  trifle  might  make  me  seem  importunate. 
They  were  of  my  opinion,  and  said  that  it  was 
better  I  should  place  myself  on  a  footing  to  ap- 
proach and  speak  to  the  King ;  and  that  I  should 
not  fail  to  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  when  I 
wished  it,  which  would  always  be  favourable  to 
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me,  since  I  began  with  saying  things  which  could 
not  but  be  agreeably  received.  * 

This  conversation  took  place  the  day  before 
yesterday,  after  which  the  Dauphin  enquired 
whether  I  would  accompany  him  the  next  day  on 
a  wolf  hunt ;  which  I  did.  On  my  arrival  at 
Versailles,  I  went  straight  to  his  apartments,  not 
thinking  that  I  could  possibly  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  King  so  soon  ;  but,  as  I 
went  upstairs  with  him  to  the  King's  apartment, 
his  Majesty  had  just  finished  dressing,  and  had 
gone  to  his  cabinet.  M.  de  Torcy,  however,  who 
was  waiting  for  me,  told  me  he  had  repaired  thither, 
as  he  knew  I  was  expected,  and  he  had  hoped  that 

*  "  After  the  peace,  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  said  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  find  King  James  still  at  St.  Germains.  He  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  King  himself  at  a  private  audience,  as  a 
breach  of  the  promise  from  Marshal  Boufflers.  But  the  king 
of  England  did  not  approve  of  the  precipitancy  of  his  ambassador. 
This  minister,  not  satisfied  with  demanding  the  expulsion  of 
King  James,  insisted  further,  that  the  King  should  banish  out  of 
France  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  several  other  Englishmen, 
who  were  suspected  in  England  of  being  accomplices  in  the  plot, 
lately  discovered,  of  taking  away  King  William's  life.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Earl  of  Portland  being  disowned  by  the  king  his 
master,  this  minister  immediately  made  an  apology  for  his  be- 
haviour. He  protested  farther  that,  agreeably  to  the  intentions 
of  this  prince,  he  had  a  strong  desire  of  forwarding  that  harmony 
and  good  understanding,  which  the  king  of  England  would  be 
glad  to  establish  with  his  Majesty,  from  a  conviction  that  this 
union  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  Europe." 
—  Memoirs  of  Torcy. 
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I  should  have  come  up  sooner,  as  he  wished  to  tell 
me  that  I  might  speak  to  the  King  whenever  I 
desired ;  but  that  now  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  it  off  till  another  hour  or  day.  This  I  have 
done,  and  it  is  better  that  I  did  so,  because  in  the 
meantime  other  well-disposed  persons  will  speak  to 
the  King  and  smooth  the  way,  so  that  I  may  meet 
with  the  better  reception.  I  shall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  obtain  permission  to  attend  him  now 
and  then  to  Marly,  which  I  must  at  present  do  with 
some  reserve,  not  to  meet  with  a  refusal,  since  very 
few  persons,  and  no  foreign  minister,  have  ever 
been  admitted  there.  It  yet  remains  for  me  to  see 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  reserve  on  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  business  is  so  great,  that  she  will 
not  see  any  of  the  ministers.* 

Since  I  have  adopted  the  present  tone,  I  observe 
that  people  are  more  eager  to  show  me  civilities 
than  they  were  before  these  rumours  were  first 
circulated,  although  they  never  wholly  omitted 
them.  I  have  been  told  that  the  King  has  given 
orders  that  these  courtesies  should  be  shown'  me, 
and  I  confess,  Sire,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  who  arrives  suddenly  at  this  court  to  know 
exactly  where  he  is ;  and  your  Majesty  was  right 
in  saying  that  it  is  very  different  from  what  I  have 
ever  seen,  or  to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to, 


*  "  Madame  Maintenon  would  never  see  Lord  Portland ; 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  sign  of  the  French  intention 
towards  King  William  and  his  government." — Note  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  to  Burners  History. 
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or  to  what  my  humour  inclines.  However,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  endeavour  to  gain  some  little  know- 
ledge of  it,  in  order  to  serve  you,  and  to  give  you 
an  account  of  it ;  this  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  by 
personal  and  habitual  intercourse  with  individuals 
with  whom  I  may  become  acquainted  ;  but  it  is 
quite  impracticable  before  time  shall  have  afforded 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  those  who 
compose  the  court ;  sincerity  is  as  rare  here  as  else- 
where, and  those  who  make  the  greatest  show  of 
candour  and  frankness  are  often  the  very  persons 
who  have  the  least. 

1  shall  give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  all  by 
word  of  mouth,  when  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  see 
you  again  ;  but  this,  I  fear,  will  not  be  quite  so 
soon  as  I  expected,  because  my  baggage  has  not 
yet  arrived,  —  an  extraordinary  fact,  since,  for  many 
years,  the  river  has  not  been  blocked  up  for  so  long 
a  period.  I.  hope,  however,  that  after  my  things 
have  come,  and  I  have  made  my  entree,  I  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  remain  here  very  long.  The  chief 
reason  for  my  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  prolong  my 
stay  is,  that  I  have  not  yet  accomplished  any 
thing,  even  in  the  most  unimportant  matter ;  but 
this  I  by  no  means  ventured  to  do,  or  even  to  enter 
upon  them,  till  I  had  done  every  thing  to  pave  the 
way  for  those  that  are  important,  and  placed  my- 
self on  a  more  easy  footing  with  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  for  fear  I  should  not  succeed  in  any 
thing.  However,  I  will  not  lose  any  time  at  this 
late  hour,  let  matters  go  ill  or  well. 
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(No.  II.) 

M.  de  Gourville  has  retired  from  all  conversation 
and  society,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him.* 


*  "  Milord  Portland  etant  venu  a  Paris,  ambassadeur  du  roi 
d'Angleterre,  m'envoya  un  homme  de  sa  connaissance  et  de  la 
mienne,  pour  me  dire  qu'il  avait  ordre  du  roi  son  maitre  de  me 
voir,  et  de  faire  savoir  demesnouvellesa  sa  Majeste  Britannique. 
Je  fis  reflexion  sur  1'embarras  ou  je  me  trouverais ;  mais  cela 
n'empecha  pas  que  je  ne  repondisse  qu'il  me  ferait  honneur :  et 
m'ayant  demande  une  heure,  je  lui  dis  que  ce  serait  quand  il  lui 
plairait ;  mais  que  s'il  voulait  bien,  ce  serait  lelendemain  a  trois 
heures.  Je  me  fis  porter  dans  mon  apparteinent  en  haut,  qui  etait 
fort  propre  :  ce  fut  la  premiere  fois  que  je  sortis  de  ma  chambre 
depuis  six  ans.  Le  plaisir  que  je  recevais  de  cette  visite,  et  1'hon- 
neur  qu'elle  me  faisait,  rappela  assez  mes  esprits  pour  me  bien 
tirer  de  cette  conversation.  Non-seulement  je  le  remerciai  des 
honnetetes  qu'il  me  fit  de  la  part  du  roi  son  maitre,  et  de  toutes 
les  bontes  de  Sa  Majeste,  mais  encore  des  obligations  queje  lui 
avais  de  ce  qu'elle  s'etait  bien  fait  connaitre  telle  que  je  1'avais 
represented  en  France.  Apres  quelques  questions  de  part  et 
d'autre,  il  me  dit  qu'il  avait  ordre  du  roi  son  maitre  de  me 
demander  mon  avis  sur  ce  qu'il  y  aurait  a  faire  pour  empecher 
la  guerre,  en  cas  que  le  roi  d'Espagne  vint  a  mourir,  y  ayant 
beaucoup  d'apparence  que  cela  n'irait  pas  loin.  Par  ce  que  Je 
savais  que  depuis  long-temps  il  n'avait  eu  de  desseins  que  pour 
la  paix,  je  lui  repondis  que  j'estimais  que  de  tous  cotes  on  devait 
songer  a  faire  le  fils  de  M.  1'electeur  de  Baviere  roi  d'Espagne  : 
il  m'avoua  que  c'etait  la  pensee  de  son  maitre,  qui  lui  avait  de- 
fendu  de  me  la  dire,  avant  de  m'en  avoir  fait  la  question.  Nous 
nous  etendimes  sur  toutes  les  raisons  qui  appuyaient  cette  pensee. 
Ayant  eu  reponse  du  roi  d'Angleterre  apres  cette  entrevue,  il 
me  vint  voir  sans  fa$on  pour  me  faire  encore  des  amities  de  la 
part  de  Sa  Majeste." — Memoir es  de  Gourville. 

Gourville  wrote  his  Memoirs  in   1702  :  he  died  June   14. 
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I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  all  your  Majesty 
tells  me  relative  to  matters  in  England;  but  the 
weather  is  changeable.  After  rain,  comes  sun- 
shine. Since  my  Lord  Sunderland  is  out  of  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  say  no  more  of  him  than 
his  friends,  your  Majesty  will  now  perhaps  have 
greater  ease  in  doing  what  you  formerly  intended, 
than  you  could  before. 

After  all  this,  I  must  give  your  Majesty  some 
account  of  the  gardens,  the  houses,  and  the  chase. 
Owing  to  the  wretched  weather,  I  have  not  been  in 
a  hurry  to  see  the  former,  for  every  thing  looks 
dead  and  dirty,  and  the  fountains  are  not  playing, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  frost,  which  has  hin- 
dered the  machines  from  drawing  water  to  fill  the 
reservoirs.  The  orange  trees  at  Versailles  are  ex- 
tremely large  and  fine,  and  very  numerous  ;  the 
steins  are  lofty  and  beautiful,  but  the  crowns  are 
not  like  those  of  Honsleerdick,  and  those  of  Tria- 
non are  of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the 
others.  It  is  extraordinary  that  I  have  not  seen 
any  fruit  trees  in  the  environs,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  send  to  Orleans  to  get  some  that  I  wanted. 
Of  all  the  thousands  of  flowers,  of  which  your 
Majesty  has  heard  that  all  the  parterres  were  so 
full  at  all  seasons,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  one,  not 

1703.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  has  given  an  exact  account  of  the 
substance  of  his  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Portland,  this  passage 
of  his  Memoirs  engages  attention  ;  for  it  would  show  in  what 
way  William  III.  regarded  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  a  point  on  which  we  have  not  the  least  in- 
formation. 
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even  a  snowdrop ;  and  the  gardens  are  by  no 
means  as  neat  in  winter  as  ours ;  nothing  is  done 
to  them. 

At  Versailles  all  is  magnificent,  gardens  and 
buildings  and  every  thing,  though  faults  may  be 
discerned  in  the  latter,  by  persons  who  are  no 
more  of  an  architect  than  myself.  The  expenses 
there  are  immense. 

Trianon  is  very  agreeable  and  charming,  but 
Meudon  surpasses  all  in  situation,  and  the  air 
must  be  like  that  of  Windsor.  The  prospect  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  would  be  to 
your  Majesty's  taste.  This  is  all  that  I  have  seen. 

The  wolf  hunt,  which  I  did  not  see  till  yester- 
day, surprised  me,  for  I  believed  it  to  be  coarse, 
requiring  great  swiftness,  and  of  long  duration, 
whereas  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  wolf  we  gave  chase  to  was  not  above  a  year 
old.  The  country  was  the  most  detestable  in  the 
environs.  We  took  him  fairly  in  less  than  two 
hours,  though  the  dogs  are  far  from  being  so  swift 
as  your  Majesty's  stag-hounds.  They  hunt  along 
the  road  and  the  avenues  of  the  forest,  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  an  enclosed  country.  MADAME  never  lost 
her  way,  and  did  not  leave  the  side  of  the  Dau- 
phin. Your  Majesty  may  judge  what  difficulty  I 
had  in  keeping  up  with  them. 

I  shall  hunt  the  stag  some  day  with  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld*,  and  Count  d'Armargnac  will 

*  "  Portland  etait  grand  chasseur.     Soit  envie  de  voir  faire 
la  meute  du  Roi,  soit  surprise  de  ne  recevoir  aucune  autre  civilite 
VOL.  I.  O 
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take  me  some  day  to  hunt  with  him  at  Royaumont, 
where  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  *,  who  is  a  great  sportsman, 

du  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  que  la  simple  reverence  lorsqu'ils 
se  rencontraient,  il  dit  et  repeta  souvent  qu'il  mourait  d'envie 
de  chasser  avec  les  chiens  du  Roi.  II  le  dit  tant  et  devant  tant 
de  gens,  qu'il  jugea  impossible  que  cela  ne  fut  revenu  a  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  et  cependant  sans  aucune  suite.  Lasse  de 
cette  obscurite,  il  la  voulut  percer,  et  au  sortir  d'un  lever  du 
Roi  aborda  franchement  le  grand  veneur,  et  lui  dit  son  desir. 
L'autre  ne  s'en  embarrassa  point.  II  lui  repondit  assez  sechement 
qu'a  la  verite  il  avait  1'honneur  d'etre  grand  veneur,  mais  qu'il 
ne  disposait  point  des  chasses,  que  c'etait  le  roi  d'Angleterre 
dont  il  prenait  les  ordres,  qu'il  y  venait  tres  souvent,  mais  qu'il 
ne  savait  jamais  qu'au  moment  de  partir  quand  il  ne  venait  pas 
au  rendez-vous,  et  tout  de  suite  la  reverence,  et  laissa  la  Port- 
land dans  un  grand  depit,  et  toutefois  sans  se  pouvoir  plaindre. 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  fut  le  seul  grand  seigneur  distingue  de 
la  cour  qui  n'approcha  jamais  Portland.  Ce  qu'il  lui  repondit 
etait  pure  generosite  pour  le  roi  d'Angleterre.  Ce  prince,  a  la 
verite,  disposait  quand  il  voulait  de  la  meute  du  Roi,  mais  il  y 
avait  bien  des  temps  qu'il  ne  chassait  point,  et  jamais  a  toutes 
les  chasses.  II  ne  tenait  done  qu'a  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  d'en 
donner  a  Portland  tant  qu'il  aurait  voulu  a  coup  sur,  mais  pique 
de  la  prostitution  publique  a  la  vue  de  la  cour  de  St.  Germain,  il 
ne  put  se  refuser  cette  mortification  du  triomphant  ambassadeur 
de  1'usurpateur  qui  avait  attache  a  son  char  jusqu'a  M.  de  Lauzun, 
malgre  ses  engagements  et  son  attachement  au  roi  et  a  la  reine 
d'Angleterre,  et  sans  y  pouvoir  gagner  que  de  la  honte,  pour 
suivre  la  mode  et  croire  faire  sa  cour  au  Roi."  —  Memoires  de  St. 
Simon. 

*  Louis  de  Lorraine,  grand  ecuyer  de  France,  commonly 
called  M.  le  Grand.  The  notorious  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  well 
known  as  the  favourite  of  MONSIEUR,  and  suspected  of  having 
given  poison  to  MADAME  Henriette,  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
was  his  brother.  —  Royaumont  was  a  very  fine  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chantilly. 
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keeps  his  pack  in  good  order.  His  hounds  are  all 
English;  those  of  the  Dauphin  are  half  English 
and  half  French. 

Count  Tallard  *  thinks  of  setting  out  soon.  I 
hope  that,  considering  the  reception  I  have  met 
with  here,  every  thing  possible  will  be  done  for 
the  ambassador  of  France. 


*  Camille  d'Hostun,  Count  Tallard,  created  duke  in  1713, 
and  marshal  of  France  in  1703,  was  sent  into  England  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.,  St.  Simon 
says,  in  speaking  of  him  and  of  Harcourt,  sent  about  the  same 
time  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  of  whom  more  here- 
after :  — 

"  Harcourt  et  lui  pouvaient  seuls  disputer  d'esprit,  de  finesse, 
d'industrie,  de  manege,  et  d'intrigue,  de  desir  d'etre,  d'envie  de 
plaire,  et  de  charmes  dans  le  commerce  de  la  vie  et  dans  le  com- 
mandement.  L*application,  la  suite,  beaucoup  de  talents  etaient 
en  eux  les  memes,  Taisance  dans  le  travail,  et  tous  deux  ja- 
mais  un  pas  sans  vue,  en  apparence  meme  le  plus  indifferent; 
1'ambition  pareille,  et  le  meme  peu  d'egards  aux  moyens ;  tous 
deux  doux,  polis,  affables,  accessibles  en  tous  temps,  et  capables 
de  servir  quand  il  n'y  allait  de  gueres  et  de  peu  de  depense  de 
credit ;  tous  deux  les  meilleurs  intendants  d^armee  et  les  meil- 
leurs  munitionnaires  ;  tous  deux  se  jouant  des  details  ;  tous  deux 
adores  de  leurs  generaux,  et  depuis  qu'ils  le  furent,  adores  aussi 
des  officiers  generaux  et  particuliers  et  des  troupes,  sans  aban- 
donner  la  discipline  ;  tous  deux  arrives  par  le  service  continue! 
d'ete  et  d'hiver-,  enfin  par  les  ambassades ;  tous  deux  avec  la 
meme  et  la  meme  sorte  d'ambition.  ..."  Tallard  etait  un 
homme  de  mediocre  taille,  avec  des  yeux  un  peu  jaloux,  pleins  de 
feu  et  d'esprit,  mais  qui  ne  voyaient  goutte ;  maigre,  have,  qui 
representait  1'ambition,  1'envie,  et  1'avarice ;  beaucoup  d'esprit 
et  de  grace  dans  1'esprit,  mais  sans  cesse  battu  du  diable  par  son 
ambition,  ses  vues,  ses  menees,  ses  detours,  et  qui  ne  pensait  et 
ne  respirait  autre  chose.  Qui  que  ce  soit  ne  se  fiait  en  lui,  et 
tout  le  monde  se  plaisait  a  sa  compagnie." 
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Living  here  is  extremely  expensive,  especially 
during  Lent.  Horses  cost  three  times  as  much  as 
in  Holland. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 


Kensington,  -          1698. 


I  must  confess  that  the  reasons  which  M.  de 
Pomponne  has  alleged  why  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty had  refused  you  the  two  requests  you  made 
of  him,  are  so  weak  that  I  am  astonished  he  should 
think  of  urging  them,  especially  as  they  knew 
beforehand  what  you  had  to  demand  ;  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  things  of  this  nature  could  be  secret, 
and  that  the  world  should  not  guess  at  that  which 
must  naturally  strike  every  eye. 

I  have  not  thought  fit,  at  present,  publicly  to 
divulge  the  refusal  which  you  have  met  with  :  you 
will  do  well  to  continue  as  you  have  begun,  to 
write  to  me  two  separate  letters  ;  one  which  I  may 
show,  and  the  other  for  my  private  information. 
It  is  so  difficult  just  now  to  know  what  may  have 
a  good  effect  here  upon  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  what  course 
to  adopt.  I  have  a  great  mind,  when  Count  Tallard 
comes,  to  speak  to  him  myself,  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation, about  the  removal  of  King  James  ;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
respecting  it.  With  regard  to  the  other  point, 
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that  relates  to  the  assassins,  I  shall  not  speak  to 
him  of  them,  considering  it  to  be  beneath  my  dig- 
nity. 

I  hope  that  you  have  received  all  my  preceding 
letters,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add.  I  wish 
much  that  the  weather  may  permit  you  to  go 
hunting,  in  order  that  you  may  see  their  manners.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  non-arrival  of  your  baggage 
prevents  you  from  making  your  entree,  and  will 
consequently  prolong  your  embassy  :  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  most  impatient  to  have  you  once  more 
with  me. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 


Kensington,  l  1698. 

March  4. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  communicated  from  hence 
save  that  the  Parliament  is  now  engaged  in  private 
animosities  and  party  quarrels,  and  thinks  very 
little  of,  public  affairs.  God  knows  when  this 
session  will  terminate. 


o  3 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III.* 
Paris,  March  7.  16S8,  in  the  morning. 
(No.  I.) 

Since  the  last  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
write  to  your  Majesty,  I  have  received  your  letter 

*  "On  Friday,  the  7th,  Dr.  Wickart,  dean  of  Winchester  and 
first  almoner  of  his  Excellency,  met  with  an  adventure  which 
deserves  a  place  in  this  journal.  Having  gone  to  dine  with 
one  of  his  friends,  M.  Cormier,  -advocate  to  the  council,  the 
commissary  of  the  quarter  entered  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  with  an  officer  of  the  police,  and  ten  or  twelve  police- 
men remained  at  the  door  with  a  carriage.  The  behaviour  of 
the  commissary  was  civil ;  he  said  that  he  had  only  come  to 
prevent  disturbance,  and  to  accompany  an  officer  who  had 
orders  to  arrest  a  person  who  was  then  with  M.  Cormier. 
Dr.  Wickart,  seeing  that  he  was  meant,  said  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  that  he  was  almoner  to  the  English  ambassador, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  thing  against 
him,  or  that  he  was  known.  To  which  the  officer  of  the 
police  replied  that  he  was  very  well  known,  mentioned  a  name 
pretty  nearly  resembling  the  dean's,  pointed  out  his  residence 
at  a  paper-hanger's  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  described  the 
stature  and  appearance  of  his  footman,  and  plainly  showed  that 
he  was  not  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  person  whom  they  in- 
tended to  arrest.  He  was  asked  for  what  reason  this  order  had 
been  given,  and  replied  that  Dr.  Wickart  was  accused  of 
having  held  meetings  and  of  administering  the  sacrament  near 
the  He  Notre-Dame.  Dr.  Wickart  having  denied  the  fact,  and 
insisted  that,  as  almoner  to  the  English  ambassador,  they  had 
no  right  to  arrest  him,  or  that  at  least  they  ought  to  take  him 
to  the  ambassador's,  M.  Cormier  confirmed  his  assertion,  that 
he  belonged  to  his  Excellency  as  his  almoner ;  but  the  officer 
answered  that  he  had  orders  to  conduct  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  speaking  to  his  superior,  M.  d'Argenson  ;  that  he  must 
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of  the  13-23  of  last  month.  I  am  infinitely  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  you  are  better,  at  the  same  time  that 

obey  orders,  but  would  first  introduce  a  man  who  would  make 
himself  known. 

"After  waiting  a  moment,  a  miserable  informer,  named  Des 
Combes,  entered  the  room.  Being  asked  if  the  person  whom 
he  saw  had  administered  the  sacrament,  he  answered  "  Yes." 
Being  again  questioned,  he  affirmed  the  same  thing,  and  added 
that  he  had  himself  received  the  sacrament  from  him  in  a 
house  near  the  He  Notre  Dame.  Dr.  Wickart  insisted  that 
it  was  a  falsehood,  told  this  wretch  to  take  care  of  what  he 
said,  and  to  look  closely  at  the  person  whom  he  accused. 
Des  Combes  then,  looking  at  him  more  attentively,  exclaimed 
"  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  not  he."  Dr.  Wickart  then  said  that 
this  man  was  a  rogue ;  that  he  knew  his  face,  for  that  he  had 
come  to  the  hotel  of  his  Excellency  and  had  spoken  to  him 
(Dr.  Wickart)  about  a  month  before,  telling  him  that  he  wished 
to  go  to  England,  where  he  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  clergyman 
(Dr.  Wickart  having  forgotten  the  name  of  this  pretended 
uncle,  the  officer  of  the  police  said  that  it  was  Le  Blanc)  ; 
but  that  being  told  that  there  was  no  person  at  the  ambassador's 
who  could  undertake  to  get  him  a  passage  to  England,  he 
begged  that  they  would,  at  all  events,  take  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
adding  that  he  was  in  distress  ;  this  Dr.  Wickart  promised  to 
do,  and  in  fact  had  done.  The  man  brought  him  his  letter 
a  few  days  afterwards  to  his  room  ;  but  Dr.  Wickart,  having 
subsequently  written  to  England,  had  ascertained  that  the 
letter  was  an  imposition,  and  that  there  was  no  clergyman 
in  London  of  the  name  of  Le  Blanc,  uncle  of  Des  Combes. 
Dr.  Wickart  demanded  that  Des  Combes  should  be  secured, 
which  the  commissary  and  the  officer  promised  to  do  ;  the 
latter  added  that  he  had  long  since  received  money  from  him 
for  this  affair,  and  that  he  suspected  him  of  being  an  impostor. 

"  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday  the  8th,  my  Lord  sent 
Dr.  Wickart  and  Mr.  Prior,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  to 
M.  de  Pomponne,  who  was  at  Paris.  They  presented  to  him 

o  4 
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you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  similarly  indis- 
posed, as  you  were  last  year.  May  God  of  his 
great  mercy  preserve  your  life  and  health  for  many 
years ! 


a  memorial,  containing  the  narrative  of  the  event,  as  we  have 
related  it  ;  and  added,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  in 
order  to  arrest  the  almoner  of  an  ambassador  they  should  have 
employed  the  testimony  of  an  informer  who  had  been  paid 
to  watch  him  and  to  make  him  fall  into  a  snare,  in  concert,  as 
it  appeared,  with  the  officer  who  had  the  order  to  arrest  him  ; 
that  it  was  no  less  strange  that  he  would  have  been  arrested, 
though  he  had  made  himself  known  as  almoner  to  his  Lordship, 
as  well  by  the  proofs  which  he  gave,  as  by  the  testimony  of 
M.  Cormier,  then  that  they  had  refused  to  take  him  to  his 
Excellency,  but  had  ministered,  upon  conveying  him  to  the 
Chatelet,  where  M.  d'Argenson  was  at  that  time  sitting,  and 
which  they  would  have  done  had  not  the  informer  retracted  his 
false  accusation  more  than  once. 

"  As  soon  as  my  Lord  saw  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  -de  Torcy, 
he  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  his  chaplain,  and  to  demand  reparation.  These  gentlemen 
came  to  his  Lordship,  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  and  told 
him  that  they  had  made  a  report  on  this  matter  to  the  King, 
that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  them  to  wait  on  my  Lord  and  say 
that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
doing  any  thing  which  could  affect  his  character.  They  added 
that  the  informer  was  in  prison,  and  should  be  punished  for  his 
calumny.  My  Lord  insisted,  that,  as  the  insult  had  been  public, 
the  apology  should  be  public  also ;  that  M.  d'Argenson  should 
come  to  his  hotel  to  make  an  apology,  since  it  was  he  who  had 
given  orders  to  have  his  chaplain  arrested,  though,  perhaps,  he 
had  not  known  him  as  such,  and  had  been  deceived  by  his  spies. 
This  demand  of  my  Lord  had  no  other  effect,  but  that,  about 
a  week  afterwards,  the  officer,  who  had  had  the  order  to  arrest 
Dr.  Wickart,  was  sent  to  him.  He  told  his  Excellency  that 
he  came  from  his  Majesty  to  relate  to  him  how  this  affair  had 
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I  am  very  glad  to  see  by  your  Majesty's  letter 
that  I  have  anticipated  your  views  by  doing  as  you 
order  me.  I  confess  that  this  does  not  suit  my 
humour  and  my  temperament^  but  I  must  overcome 
these  weaknesses  as  soon  as  I  am  aware  of  them, 
and  when  your  interests  require  it ;  recollecting  the 
saying  of  the  late  Lord  Rochester,  that  "  we  must 
live  in  the  world  as  if  we  were  a  part  of  it." 

I  went  on  the  4th  to  Versailles,  as  if  to  pay  my 
court.  I  waited  for  the  King  coming  from  mass, 
at  the  door  of  his  cabinet ;  and  requested,  as  he 
passed,  the  honour  of  speaking  to  him.  He  made 
me  go  in  with  him,  and  I  said  to  him,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  what  I  informed  your  Majesty 
I  had  said  to  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy. 
He  received  me  as  well  as  possible,  repeated  his 
protestations  of  esteem  for  your  Majesty,  and  the 
assurances  of  his  desire  for  the  continuance  of  your 

happened,  and  to  show  him  that  there  had  been  no  design 
to  affect  his  character.  My  Lord  replied,  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  affair,  and  that  he 
desired  to  know  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  superior  by  whose 
orders  he  had  acted.  The  officer  replied,  that  he  had  no  permis- 
sion to  disclose  this  name.  Upon  which  my  Lord  told  him  that 
it  was  only  of  this  superior  that  he  had  to  complain,  and  not 
of  him,  who,  being  a  subaltern,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  ; 
that,  therefore,  since  he  would  not  name  his  superior,  he  might 
withdraw,  saying  which,  my  Lord  turned  his  back  upon  him. 

"  My  Lord  complained  to  the  ministers,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
of  their  having  sent  such  a  man  to  him,  still  insisting  that 
M.  d'Argenson  himself  should  come  and  make  the  apology. 
The  ministers  promised  to  speak  to  the  King  about  it ;  but  his 
Excellency  did  not  afterwards  receive  any  answer  or  any  more 
ample  satisfaction." — Manuscript  Journal. 
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friendship  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  To  this 
I  replied  in  proper  terms,  saying,  that,  provided 
your  Majesty  were  placed  in  a  condition  to  concur 
in  both  these  points,  it  would  be  seen  that  you 
would  not  stop  half  way.  Whereupon  the  King 
said  that  he  would  do  every  thing  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him,  confirming  what 
he  said  with  many  obliging  expressions  and  an  open 
and  smiling  countenance. 

I  added  that  with  respect  to  myself  I  begged  him 
for  the  future  not  to  judge  of  me  to  my  disadvantage, 
by  my  words,  but  by  my  actions,  which  I  wished 
to  regulate  according  to  his  pleasure,  so  far  as  the 
orders  of  your  Majesty  permitted,  and  which  were 
by  no  means  contrary  to  what  I  told  him  of  my 
intentions  and  desires.  I  likewise  begged  him  to 
tell  me  himself,  whatever  might  displease  him  in  my 
conduct,  and  if  he  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  known,  I  would  answer 
for  keeping  the  secret,  provided  that  his  Majesty 
made  me  the  sole  depositary  of  it.  He  replied  in 
terms  too  flattering  to  myself  to  be  repeated  in  a 
letter,  and  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a  man 
who  knows  himself  less  than  I  do.  Upon  this  I 
withdrew,  after  he  had  told  me,  that  in  regard  to 
the  other  affairs  of  which  I  had  to  treat,  I  might 
speak  of  them  to  M.  de  Pomponne. 

In  the  afternoon  the  King  went  to  Marly,  whence 
he  will  not  return  till  to-morrow  evening.  As  my 
baggage  has  arrived,  I  shall  make  my  entree  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  Sunday ;  and  on  the  Tuesday 
following  I  shall  have  my  audience.  The  marshal 
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who  is  appointed  to  receive  me  at  the  former,  is 
Marshal  Boufflers,  and  the  prince  who  is  to  in- 
troduce me  at  the  audience,  is  Count  Marsan.  * 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  Sire,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  received  a  refusal  at  the  end, 
instead  of  at  the  commencement  of  my  embassy; 
for,  as  the  case  now  stands,  more  facility  will 
perhaps  be  shown  in  all  other  points  upon  which 
I  shall  have  to  speak,  unless  they  desire  to  break 
entirely  with  your  Majesty,  and  keep  no  terms 
which  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  their  intention, 
from  what  the  King  and  his  ministers  say,  and 
from  the  language  of  persons  about  the  Court, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on. 
It  is  true,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  upon;  but  still  some  judgment  may  be 
formed. 

I  am  to  see  M.  de  Pomponne  this  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock,  of  which  interview  I  shall  give  an 
account  before  the  departure  of  the  courier.  Your 
Majesty's  refusal  to  permit  the  English,  Irish  and 
others,  to  remain  in  England,  contrary  to  the  act 
of  Parliament,  indisposes  them  to  King  James,  and 
disturbs  them  much,  because  they  are  in  want, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  live  here.  The  Duke  de 
Lauzun,  the  principal  counsellor  of  King  James, 

*  "9  Mars,  1698 C'est  toujours  un  marechal  de  France 

qui  mene  les  ambassadeurs  a  leurs  entrees  a  Paris  ;  et  un  prince 
des  maisons  de  Lorraine  ou  de  Savoie,  quand  il  y  en  a,  qui  les 
accompagne  a  la  premiere  audience  qu'ilsont  duRoi." — Dangeau. 
Count  Marsan  was  a  younger  brother  of  M.  le  Grand  and  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine. 
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seems  to  affect  to  treat  me  with  so  much,  civility 
that  every  body  is  surprised  at  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  object  may  be,  if  he  has  any,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  case. 

As  King  James  frequently  goes  hunting  with 
the  Dauphin,  I  am  often  prevented  doing  so,  as  I 
do  not  choose  to  encounter  him.*  From  the  favour- 
able manner  in  which  every  body  tells  me  that  he 
speaks  of  me,  it  is  thought  that  he  would  make 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  me.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to  pay  my  court  at 
Marly,  because  I  have  thought  it  better  to  feel  my 
way  quietly,  by  means  of  a  friend,  than  to  ask 
directly,  or  to  have  it  asked  for,  and  expose  my- 
self to  an  unpleasant  refusal. 

I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  see  the  gardens, 
because  of  the  season.  It  freezes  hard  every  night, 
and  I  shall  be  so  engaged  all  next  week  with  the 
ceremonies  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  think  of  any 
thing  else.  MONSIEUR  wishes  that  I  should  come 
and  see  him  at  St.  Cloud  the  week  before  Easter. 
At  this  moment  they  are  making  some  difficulties 
respecting  the  ceremonial,  which  will  oblige  me  to 
detain  the  courier. 

*  "  Parmi  tant  de  fleurs,  Portland  ne  laissa  pas  d'essuyer 
quelques  epines  et  de  sentir  la  presence  du  legitime  roi  d'Angle- 
terre  en  France.  II  etait  alle  une  fois  a  Meudon  pour  suivre 
MONSEIGNEUR  a  la  chasse.  On  allait  partir  et  Portland  se 
bottait,  lorsque  MONSEIGNEUR  fut  averti  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre 
se  trouverait  au  rendez-vous.  A  1'instant  il  le  manda  a  Portland, 
et  qu'il  le  priait  de  remettre  a  une  autre  fois.  II  fallut  se 
debotter  et  revenir  tout  de  suite  a  Paris." — Memoir es  de  St. 
Simon. 
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(No.  II.) 

My  baggage  having  arrived,  I  had  prepared  to 
make  my  entree  the  day  after  to-morrow*,  without 
any  difficulty,  since  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
had  approved  of  the  day,  and  every  thing  was 
adjusted  and  decided;  but  this  morning  M.  de 
Boneuil  waited  upon  me  and  showed  me  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Marquis  de  Torcy, 
who  signified  to  him  that  the  king  desired  that 
the  carriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Verneuilf  should 
be  present  at  my  entree,  and,  consequently,  take 
precedence  of  mine.  The  same  proposal  had  been 
made  to  several  ambassadors;  for  instance,  the 
ambassador  of  Venice  ;  and  I  had  received  an  in- 
timation of  this  affair  beforehand.  These  ambas- 
sadors refused  to  consent  to  it,  as  an  innovation, 
which  had  not  been  hitherto  practised. 

I  told  M.  de  Boneuil  that  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  they  should  propose  a  thing  of  this  kind  to 
me,  and  wish  to  make  me  do  that  which  had 
no  precedent,  and  which,  even  the  ambassador 

*  "  His  Excellency  sent  word  to  M.  Boneuil,  on  Tuesday 
the  4th  of  March,  that  he  was  ready  to  make  his  entree  on 
Sunday,  the  9th.  This  conductor  of  ambassadors  informed  the 
Most  Christian  King,  who  approved  of  that  day,  and  fixed  the 
public  audience  at  Versailles  for  the  following  Tuesday."' — 
Manuscript  Journal. 

f  Daughter  of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  married  to  the  Duke 
deVerneuil,  natural  son  of  Henri  IV.  She  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  princesses  of  the  blood  for  the  first  time 
at  the  marriage  of  the  DukedeChartres  with  a  natural  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1692. 
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of  Venice  had  refused.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
that  I  would  in  nowise  consent  ;  that  I  would  not 
invite  that  lady  to  send  a  carriage,  as  it  is  the 
custom  to  invite  others ;  and,  that  if  she  were  to 
send  it,  I  would  not  allow  it  to  take  precedence 
of  mine ;  that  I  would  cause  that  of  Count  de 
Toulouse  to  follow  immediately  after  mine ;  and, 
that  if  I  could  not  hinder  the  line  of  my  carriages 
from  being  broken  by  force,  my  people  should 
inform  me  of  it ;  that  I  would  have  them  stopped 
and  alight  from  the  king's  carriage,  and  would  not 
make  my  entree  till  I  had  communicated  the  matter 
to  your  Majesty  and  had  received  your  orders. 

The  conductor  of  ambassadors  expressed  his 
surprise,  having  before  informed  me  that  this  had 
never  been  done.  I  told  him  that  I  should  expect 
his  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  I  should  make  my  entree  or  not ;  and 
begged  him  to  explain  clearly  to  M.  de  Torcy  what 
I  had  just  said.  I  will  give  your  Majesty  an  ac- 
count of  all  to-morrow,  and  shall  therefore  detain 
the  mail  till  that  time.  * 

*  "  On  Thursday,  the  6th,  M.  Prior  having  gone  to  M.  de 
Boneuil  with  Mr.  Robethon,  for  information  respecting  some 
parts  of  the  ceremonial,  that  officer  told  them  that  M. 
Sainctot,  his  colleague,  with  whom  he  is  not  upon  very  good 
terms,  intended  to  persuade  his  Excellency  to  invite  the 
Duchess  de  Verneuil  to  his  entree.  This  lady  is  descended 
from  a  natural  son  of  king  Henry  IV.,  and  therefore  he  wished 
to  warn  his  Excellency,  as  a  friend,  to  reject  this  proposal  if  it 
were  made  to  him.  They  replied,  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  made,  or  that  there  should  be  any 
intention  of  inducing  his  Excellency  to  be  the  first  to  take 
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me  that  he  would  make  a  report  to  the  King.  I 
made  no  mention  to  him  of  commerce  or  of  the 
post,  to  which  your  Majesty  desired  me  to  reply 

this  proposition  would  be  rejected  should  it  be  made.  His 
lordship  then  declared  in  a  very  decided  tone,  that,  as  he 
should  not  invite  the  Duchess  de  Verneuil,  he  hoped  that  she 
would  not  send  her  carriage  to  his  entree ;  but  that  if  she  did  so 
without  invitation,  he  should  order  his  servants  forcibly  to 
hinder  the  carriage  of  this  lady  from  preceding  his ;  but  that 
if  it  were  made  to  pass  before  his,  and  either  by  force  or  stra- 
tagem got  into  the  line  during  the  procession,  his  Excellency 
would  be  instantly  informed  by  some  persons  on  horseback, 
whom  he  should  desire  to  be  on  the  watch,  upon  which  he 
would  at  once  alight  from  the  king's  carriage,  and  step  into  his 
own  ;  and  that  he  would  neither  make  his  entree,  nor  have  a 
public  audience.  But,  however,  as  it  would  be  best  to  avoid 
such  an  eclat,  should  the  Court  of  France  persist  in  the  preten- 
sion which  it  set  up,  his  Excellency  desired  to  be  informed  of 
it  on  the  following  day,  Saturday,  because  in  that  case  he 
would  not  make  his  entree  on  Sunday,  but  would  write  to  the 
king  his  master  for  instruction. 

"  M.  de  Boneuil  withdrew  with  this  answer,  as  my  lord 
refused  to  listen  to  any  of  the  modifications  which  that  gentle- 
man proposed  to  him.  The  firmness  of  his  Excellency  obliged 
the  Court  of  France  to  desist  from  its  pretension  ;  and  his 
Excellency  was  informed  of  it  on  Saturday  the  8th,  at  noon, 
by  a  note  from  M.  de  Boneuil,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy :  — 

" '  In  answer  to  the  demand  made  by  Mr.  Robethon  on  the 
part  of  your  Excellency,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  as  you  have  not  time  between  this  and  to-morrow,  —  which 
the  King  has  fixed  as  the  day  for  your  entree, — to  allow  of 
your  Excellency's  writing  to  England  to  the  king  your 
master,  and  to  receive  orders  conformable  with  the  views  of 
his  Majesty,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  make  your 
entree  to-morrow,  and  that  your  carriage  should  follow  imme- 
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in  case  he  should  speak  to  me  about  them,  which 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  are  inclined  to  do.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  misinformed,  but  I 

diately  that  of  Count  de  Toulouse.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  more  at  length  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty  on  this  subject.  Meantime,  I  beg  your 
Excellency  to  believe,  &c.  &c.' 

"  On  Saturday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Bon- 
euil  waited  in  person  on  his  Excellency  to  communicate  to 
him  a  letter  which  he  had  received  that  morning  from  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

«  '  Marly,  March  7.  1698. 

"  '  Sir, 

"  '  If  the  difficulty  which  Lord  Portland  makes  respect- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Yerneuil  could  have  been 
foreseen,  time  would  have  been  allowed  for  his  Excellency 
to  write  to  England  on  the  subject ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  before  his  entree,  he  would  have  received  orders 
which  would  have  removed  every  obstacle.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Duke  de  Verneuil  has  the  same  rank  as  Count  de 
Toulouse,  and  hence,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  Earl  of 
Portland  wishes  to  make  a  difference  of  respect  where  the  King 
makes  none,  except  in  that  of  precedence.  You  are  aware 
that  the  Duchess  de  Verneuil  signs  the  contracts  of  marriage 
of  the  Royal  Family  ;  that  she  has  always  been  present  at  the 
entertainments,  and,  in  short,  that  she  is  treated  in  every  point 
as  the  princesses  of  the  blood.  Ambassadors  cannot  diminish 
the  number  of  those  whom  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  treat 
in  this  manner ;  they  must  conform  to  what  is  usual  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  are. 

"  '  Reasons  might  be  found  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the 
Earl  of  Portland  makes  to  one  carriage,  more  or  less,  preceding 
his  at  his  entree,  if  the  day  were  more  distant ;  but,  as  it  is  to 
be  on  Sunday,  and  his  Majesty  does  not  think  fit  to  delay  it, 
if  he  does  not  change  his  resolution,  he  is  at  liberty  to  conform 
with  what  is  set  down  in  the  ceremonial  observed  with  respect 
to  the  last  English  ambassador,  You  must,  however,  if  you 

VOL.  I.  P 
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am  told  that  they  are  persuaded  here  that  England 
has  more  need  of  the  commerce  of  France,  and 
cannot  do  without  it,  and  that,  on  this  account, 
they  intend  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  tin 
and  lead  coming  from  England. 

I  mentioned  to  M.  de  Pomponne  the  surprising 
difficulty  which  was  raised  in  respect  to  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  spoke  in  the  same  terms  as  I  had  done  to 
the  conductor  of  ambassadors,  whose  answer  I  am 
still  awaiting. 

8th  March. 

I  have  this  instant  received  a  letter  from  the 
conductor  of  ambassadors  :  this  difficulty  there- 
fore is  removed. 

please,  see  the  Duchess  de  Verneuil,  and  give  her  an  account  of 
the  order  which  you  have  from  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Lord  Portland :  you  will  let  her  know 
that,  if  we  had  been  aware  of  them  more  than  two  days  before 
his  entree,  time  would  have  been  given  him  to  write  to  England 
about  it ;  but  that  the  day  for  the  entree,  and  that  for  his  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  being  fixed,  it  is  not  possible  to  defer  it ; 
that,  however,  his  Majesty  desires  that  you  shall  inform  the 
ambassadors  who  shall  come  in  future  of  what  is  due  to  the 
rank  which  the  king  has  given  her.' 

"  M.  de  Boneuil,  after  having  read  this  letter,  strongly 
insisted  that  the  intention  of  the  King  was,  that  in  future  the 
ambassadors  should  pay  the  same  honour  to  the  Duchess  de 
Verneuil  as  to  the  other  princesses  of  the  blood ;  to  which  my 
lord  answered,  '  that  his  business  at  present  was  only  to  regu- 
late what  was  to  be  done  at  his  entree  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  it  would  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  whether  the  king  his  master, 
and  the  other  sovereigns,  would  consent  to  this  innovation.' 

"  His  Excellency  having  obtained  what  he  wished  in  regard 
to  this  incident,  thought  only  of  preparing  every  thing  for  his 
entree  the  following  day."  —  Manuscript  Journal. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 


Kensington,  -J^S.**-      i698. 

March  7. 

The  conversation  which  you  have  had  with 
Bonrepos  gives  much  room  for  reflection.  It 
appears  strange  to  me,  that  the  French  already 
manifest  so  openly  a  desire  to  evade  the  treaty 
of  commerce  concluded  with  the  Republic.  One 
would  say,  that  they  are  preparing  shortly  to  re- 
commence the  war.  We  shall  be  able  to  judge 
with  more  certainty  on  the  return  of  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  who  will  assuredly  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  every  thing.  Meanwhile,  it  is  very 
melancholy  that  we  cannot  take  measures  to  secure 
ourselves  against  a  surprise,  especially  in  case  the 
king  of  Spain  should  die  suddenly.  The  most 
vexatious  point  for  me  is,  that  the  strange  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  common  security,  so  that  I 
do  not  even  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a  new  treaty  of 
guarantee  or  association.  You  propose  to  me, 
that  I  should  manage  so  as  to  have  some  money  in 
reserve,  and  for  that  purpose  you  advise  a  loan  of 
two  millions.  This  would  be,  without  question,  a 
very  useful  and  necessary  precaution  ;  but  the  state 
of  affairs  here  is  at  present  such,  that  not  only  is  it 
impossible  for  me  to  make  such  a  loan,  but  I  do 
not  even  see  how  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  some  debts 
this  year,  however  urgent  they  may  be. 

p  2 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington, -March  8'  -   1698. 
February  26. 

I  highly  approve  the  manner  which  you  have 
resolved  to  adopt  respecting  the  false  reports 
that  had  been  circulated  of  your  having  pub- 
lished what  you  had  to  ask  before  you  spoke  to 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  I  believe  that 
what  you  have  resolved  upon  is  also  the  only 
way  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of 
King  James,  though,  for  many  reasons,  I  still 
consider  this  a  very  difficult  matter.  I  look  with 
impatience  for  your  answer  to  my  last  letter,  in 
which  I  asked  your  opinion,  whether  I  should 
speak  of  it  to  Count  Tallard. 

The  refusal  which  you  have  met  with  begins  to 
be  circulated  here.  It  was  thought  better  that 
it  should  come  from  the  Jacobites  themselves  than 
from  me  or  my  ministers,  since  it  might  produce 
a  better  effect  and  impression  in  Parliament ;  but 
to  speak  candidly,  I  do  not  think  that  it  w^ould 
make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other, 
because,  at  present,  men  do  not  reflect  upon  any 
thing  but  turn  all  according  to  their  own  fancy. 
I  believe,  for  instance,  that  if  King  James  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  France,  they  would  say, 
"  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear,"  and  if  he  remains, 
they  would  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  it.  Such  is 
the  temper  which  at  present  prevails  here ;  nothing 
in  the  world  is  thought  of  but  how  one  party  may 
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injure  the  other,  and  court  popular  favour  for  the 
elections  of  the  new  Parliament,  which  does  more 
harm  than  can  be  imagined.  I  daily  discover 
more  and  more  of  the  intrigues  which  were 
carried  on  before  your  departure,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  astonish  you,  but  which  I  cannot 
communicate  to  you  till  your  return. 

I  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  will  be 
here  next  week  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
after,  and  then  I  can  let  you  know  the  resolution 
which  he  will  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  very 
uncertain.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  the 
Whigs  by  no  means-  desire  the  return  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  they  make  no  mystery  of  it :  he 
appears  to  have  a  mind  to  return.  The  more  one 
thinks  of  the  folly  which  he  has  committed,  the 
more  provoking  it  seems.* 

The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  your  baggage  is  very 
vexatious.  Besides  the  additional  expense,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  stay  longer  in  France  than  we  had 

*  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
Feb.  24.— March  6.  1698.  —  "  When  I  laid  down  the  place  of 
chamberlain,  I  did  it  with  a  desire  never  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  again  in  public  business,  for  sure  it  was  the  wrongest  step 
that  could  be  made,  if  I  had  not  been  very  positively  of  that 
mind.  My  judgment  and  my  inclination  are  still  the  same  ; 
but  I  submit  both  to  the  King,  who  was  more  displeased  and 
angry  at  what  I  did  than  I  imagined,  and  took  it  with  less 
indifferency,  in  relation  to  his  affairs,  than  I  could  have  thought, 
without  presumption,  which  obliges  me,  who  owe  him  so  much, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  gives  me  leave 
to  serve  him  as  a  privy  counsellor  only,  without  a  place,  which 
would  be  now  insupportably  ridiculous,  after  having  quitted 
one  so  lately." 
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anticipated,  and,  according  to  my  calculation,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  return  before  the  end  of  April, 
because  it  would  not  be  seemly  for  you  to  leave  till 
at  least  six  weeks  after  your  public  entree  and 
audience :  besides,  you  must  then  have  a  little  time 
to  make  excursions  and  see  the  finest  places.  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  very  impatient  to  have  you 
with  me  again ;  but  I  esteem  you  fortunate  at  being 
absent  at  present,  for  you  would  be  mortified  at 
seeing  matters  in  such  a  state  as  they  are  without 
being  able  to  remedy  them  in  the  least. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  letter,  which  I  received  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont.*    You 

*  "  Charles  IV.,  due  de  Lorraine,  marie  depuis  long-temps 
a  la  ducliesse  Nicole,  etait  a  Bruxelles  amoureux  de  Madame 
de  Cantecroix.  II  apposta  un  courrier,  qui  lui  apporta  la  nou- 
velle  de  la  mort  de  la  ducliesse  Nicole.  II  en  donna  part  dans 
Bruxelles,  prit  le  grand  deuil,  et  quator/e  jours  apres  epousa 
Beatrix  de  Cusance,  veuve  du  cointe  de  Cantecroix.  Bientot 
apres  la  fourbe  fut  decouverte,  et  on  apprit  de  tous  cotes  que  la 
ducliesse  Nicole  etait  pleine  de  vie  et  de  sante,  et  n'avait  pas 
seulement  ete  malade.  Madame  de  Cantecroix,  qui  n'en  avait 
pas  ete  la  dupe,  fit  tout  comme  si  elle  1'eut  ete  ;  mais  elle  etait 
grosse,  elle  s'apaisa ;  ils  continuerent  de  reputer  la  ducliesse 
Nicole  pour  morte,  et  de  vivre  ensemble  a  la  face  du  monde 
comme  etant  effectivement  maries.  Le  due  Charles  eut  de  ce 
beau  mariage  une  fille  d'abord,  puis  un  fils,  parfaitement  batards 
1'un  et  1'autre,  et  universellement  regardes  comme  tels.  Le  fils 
est  M.  de  Vaudemont  dont  il  s'agit.  Charles  IV.  1'eleva  aupres 

de  lui M.  de  Vaudemont  fut  un  des  homines  des  mieux 

faits  de  son  temps.  Un  beau  visage  et  grande  mine,  des  yeux 
beaux  et  fort  vifs,  pleins  de  feu  et  d'esprit ;  aussi  en  avait-il 
infiniment.  La  liaison  du  due  Charles  avec  les  Espagnols  at- 
tacha  M.  de  Vaudemont  a  leur  service.  Dix  ans  de  guerre  lui 
donnerent  occasion  d'employer  tous  ses  talents  pour  s'avancer,  et 
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know  how  greatly  I  desire  to  afford  him  pleasure, 
that  any  thing  that  you  can  do  to  forward  his 
interest  will  be  the  same  as  if  you  did  it  for  me ; 
and  I  know  likewise  that  you  entertain  so  great  a 
friendship  for  him  that  this  commission  cannot  fail 
to  be  agreeable  to  you.  You  will  be  the  best 
judge  of  the  way  in  which  you  are  most  likely  to 
succeed,  and  I  therefore  leave  it  entirely  to  your 
management.  It  is  impossible  to  love  you  more 
than  I  do,  and  ever  shall. 

Since  MADAME  says  so  many  obliging  things 
respecting  me,  I  think  that  you  ought  to  return 
the  compliment  from  me. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  March  8.  1693. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  will  be  ad- 
visable that  your  Majesty  should  yourself  speak 
to  Count  Tallard  of  the  affair  of  King  James. 

il  les  employa  utilement.  La  nouvelle  liaison  de  1'Espagne  avec 
la  Hollande  et  le  voisinage  des  Pays-Bas  y  forma  des  liaisons 
dont  Vaudemont  silt  profiter.  II  sut  s'insinuer  aupres  du  Prince 
d'Orange,  et  peu  a  pen  devint  de  ses  amis  jusqu'a  etre  admis 
dans  sa  confidence.  La  guerre  de  1688  arrivee,  le  Prince  mit 
tout  son  credit  a  clever  son  ami  au  commandement  des  araiees. 
Des  emplois  qu'il  avait  eus  j usque  la  il  n'y  avait  plus  qu'un  pas 
a  faire.  Le  Prince  de  Waldeck  etait  vieux  :  on  fit  en  sorte  qu'il 
se  retirat  et  que  M.  de  Vaudemont  fut  mit  en  sa  place.  La 
paix  s'avanc,ant,  le  Prince  d'Orange  se  fit  une  veritable  affaire 
de  procurer  le  gouvernement  du  Milanais  a  Vaudemont,  qui  se 
trouva  place  dans  le  plus  grand  et  le  plus  brillant  emploi  de  la 
monarchic  d'Espagne."  —  Memoires  de  St.- Simon. 
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As  the  matter  is  not  very  urgent,  I  think  you 
might  as  well  wait  and  see  how  every  thing  will 
turn  out  before  you  come  to  any  decision. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
affairs  of  a  Parliament.  If  those  who  compose  one 
party  were  also  of  one  mind  on  public  business, 
the  affair  of  Mr.  Montague  *  would  be  a  proof  that 
the  men  of  that  party  could  do  what  they  like. 
I  hope  that  your  Majesty's  patience  will  overcome 
the  difficulties,  and,  since  the  conduct  of  this  govern- 
ment does  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  Parliament,  of 
which  they  are  very  watchful  here,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  all  that  it  does,  as  well  as  to  the 
cashiering  of  the  troops.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall 
have  to  remain  here  so  long  :  the  expense  is,  indeed, 
enormous,  f 

From  the  manner  in  which    the    questions  of 

*  In  the  inquiry  into  the  grants  made  by  King  William  of  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  a  grant  was  found  made  to  Mr.  Rail- 
ton,  which  Montague  owned  to  be  for  his  benefit.  A  warm  debate 
arose  thereupon,  and  the  enemies  of  Montague  moved  that  he 
should  withdraw;  which  passing  in  the  negative,  it  was  resolved 
by  a  great  majority,  "that  it  was  the  opinion  of  this  house  that 
the  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  Esq.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  his  good  services  to  this  government,  did  deserve  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour."  —  Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  v. 

f  Kennet  says,  that  the  embassy  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  cost 
King  William  fourscore  thousand  pounds.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising. He  was  accompanied  by  the  Lords  Cavendish, 
Hastings,  Paston,  Raby,  and  Woodstock,  Mr.  Fielding,  Colonel 
Stanhope,  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  Mr.  Prior,  and  several  other 
English  gentlemen  ;  and  attended  by  a  gentleman  of  the  horse, 
twelve  pages,  fifty-six  footmen,  twelve  led  horses,  five  coaches 
with  eight  horses,  and  two  chariots  and  six. 
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commerce  with  Holland  are  treated,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  by  no  means  their  intention  to 
keep  the  treaty  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  they  declare 
positively  to  the  Dutch  merchants  that  they  shall 
not  have  what  is  granted  to  them  by  the  said 
treaty,  which  is  the  treaty  of  the  year  1664. 

Your  Majesty  will  see  by  my  letter  of  yesterday 
that  they  wanted  to  impose  upon  me  in  the  affair  of 
the  ceremonial,  and  but  for  the  very  positive 
answer  which  I  returned  I  believe  that  they  would 
have  insisted.  You  may  judge  of  the  whole  piece 
by  all  these  samples. 

I  have  this  moment  been  informed  that  MONSIEUR 
has  spoken  to  the  King  about  allowing  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  at  Marly.  This  his  Majesty 
has  granted ;  but  he  did  not  wish  me  to  go  there 
now,  because  the  fountains  are  not  yet  in  order 
owing  to  the  ice,  and  he  wants  me  to  see  them  in 
all  their  splendour.  I  do  not  think  he  will  re- 
turn thither  till  they  are  in  order,  which  will  pro- 
bably not  be  before  Easter. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  March  1—11.  1698. 

I  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  affairs  in  Sweden 
appear  to  be  taking  a  more  favourable  turn.  I 
should  like  if  it  were  possible  to  renew  the  treaties 
of  alliance  with  that  crown ;  but,  especially,  as  you 
rightly  judge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  comprise 
in  them  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
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Since  Mr.  van  Heekerem*  protracts  his  stay  in 
Sweden  so  long,  it  appears  to  me  that,  seeing  the 
state  of  affairs  is  changing  for  the  better,  he  should 
profit  by  it,  to  complete  as  much  as  possible  the 
matter  concerning  the  alliance,  for,  it  might  happen, 
that  in  the  sequel,  we  might  not  have  so  favourable 
an  opportunity,  and  the  party  of  France  might  easily 
regain  the  upper  hand .  The  project  of  a  treaty  to  be 
concluded  with  Denmark,  which  you  have  trans- 
mitted to  me,  pleases  me  much,  but  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  it  will  succeed. 

From  the  conversation  which  you  have  had  with 
Bonrepos,  I  perceive  that  matters  still  go  on  in  the 
old  way.  I  confess,  that  if  the  Republic  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  tariff,  contrary  to  the  express 
letter  of  the  treaty,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  treaties  with  France, 
and  that  the  most  deplorable  consequences  would 
result  for  all  other  affairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  draw  us,  on  this  ground, 
into  a  new  war,  without  which,  nevertheless,  no 
remedy  is  to  be  expected.  But  it  will  be  the  same 
with  every  other  infraction  of  the  treaties ;  and 
where  will  that  end  ? 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  March  2. — 12.  1698. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn   from  your  dispatches 
of  the   7th  and  8th,  which   I  have  received  this 

*  Ambassador  of  the  States-General  to  the  court  of  Sweden. 
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morning,  that  my  letters  have  reached  you  safely, 
and  that  you  continue  to  receive  so  many  marks 
of  attention  and  civility.  For  the  things,  &c.  &c.* 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  ground  for  much 
hope.  I  shall  not  speak  to  Count  Tallard  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  King  James  till  you  think 
it  is  time  to  do  so,  though  I  do  not  see  that  there 
can  be  much  harm  in  it.  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
with  respect  to  business,  to  what  I  stated  in  my 
preceding  letters.  Things  remain  in  statu  quo. 

I  shall  see  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week,  after  which  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  inform  you  of  all  our  intrigues  here.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  can  appoint,  or,  at  any  rate, 
send,  an  ordinary  ambassador  to  France  before 
your  departure,  for  reasons  which  I  will  explain 
on  your  return.  I  think  that  Prior  must  be  left 
there  till  I  send  one. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  present, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  deeply  at- 
tached to  you  than  I  am,  and  shall  be  to  my  last 
breath. 

As  I  lately  mentioned  my  health,  I  must  now 
tell  you  that  it  is  as  good  as  usual ;  and,  as  the 
fine  weather  now  begins  to  set  in,  I  shall  be  able 
to  be  more  in  the  open  air  and  take  exercise.  I 
have  been  three  weeks  together  without  going 
down  stairs.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I 
have  never  been  more  vexed  and  melancholy  in  all 
my  life  than  I  am  now. 

*  Sic  in  the  original. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

(No.  I.) 

Paris,  March  13.  1698. 

After  the  second  letter  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  writing  to  your  Majesty  on  the  8th,  I  made 
my  entree  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Prior  will  send 
you  an  account  of  the  ceremonial,  for  the  use  of  the 
ambassadors  who  may  succeed  me.  *  The  whole 
passed  without  any  difficulty  or  dispute,  till  I  had 
been  conducted  to  the  hotel  of  the  ambassadors. 
The  King  had  sent  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  his 
first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  to  compliment 
me.  After  this,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  sent 
the  Marquis  de  Villacerf.  They  then  began  to 
make  new  pretensions,  requiring  me  to  go  and 
receive  him  half  way  down  the  steps,  as  I  had 
done  the  former  nobleman  ;  and  I  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  except  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  lengthened  dispute,  during  which  he  was  stand- 
ing half-way  up  the  steps,  and  I  at  the  top,  while 
messengers  passed  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween us.  At  length  I  sent  him  word  that  I  would 
descend  some  steps  to  meet  him,  and,  that  if  this 
did  not  content  him,  it  would  be  best  for  each  of 

*  '-'9  Mars. —  Milord  Portland  fit  son  entree  a  Paris,  qui 

fut  magnifique,  inais  moins  cependant  qu'on  Favait  cru." 

Dangeau. 

The  Manuscript  Journal  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  diary 
written  by  Prior.  The  account  of  the  entree  is  omitted  :  it  is 
of  great  length,  and  presents  no  interest. 
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us  to  go  our  own  way  without  my  having  the 
honour  of  seeing  him,  for  that  undoubtedly  I 
should  do  no  more  ;  upon  which  he  came  up.  On 
going  out  I  had  another  difficulty :  in  conducting 
him  back  to  the  carriage  I  did  not  see  him  de- 
part, on  which  the  conductor  of  ambassadors  made 
great  complaints  to  me.  A  moment  afterwards 
the  Marquis  de  Sassenage  came,  the  same  dif- 
ferences arose :  the  conductor  of  ambassadors  be- 
haved impertinently  in  public,  which  obliged  me 
to  treat  him  as  became  a  person  who  has  the 
honour  to  represent  your  Majesty  ;  upon  which 
the  dispute  ended  for  the  time,  and  I  received  the 
latter  as  I  had  done  the  former ;  but  the  conductor 
of  ambassadors  was  confounded  and  irritated. 

After  this,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rongere  came 
from  MADAME  ;  but  the  conductor  of  ambassadors 
came  to  inquire  whether  I  would  receive  him 
as  he  desired.  I.  replied,  that  I  should  receive 
him  as  I  had  received  the  gentleman  who  came 
from  MONSIEUR.  He  said,  that  I  ought  at  least  to 
see  him  depart  after  having  conducted  him  down 
the  steps,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  not  get  out 
of  his  carriage.  I  replied,  then  he  might  remain 
in  it,  for  I  should  not  receive  the  gentleman  whom 
MADAME  sent  to  me  otherwise  than  I  had  received 
the  gentleman  who  came  from  MONSIEUR;  that  it 
was  contrary  to  all  that  had  ever  been  done,  and 
contrary  to  the  memoranda  which  my  instructions 
bound  me  to  follow;  upon  which  he  retired  ab- 
ruptly, though  he  was  to  have  staid  and  supped 
with  me. 
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On  the  following  day  I  sent  to  Versailles  to 
complain  of  these  annoyances,  and  of  the  con- 
ductor of  ambassadors  who  had  occasioned  them, 
to  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy  ;  and  also  to 
express  to  MONSIEUR  and  MADAME  how  much  I  was 
vexed  at  what  had  happened.  I  believed  that  from 
the  difficulties  raised  by  M.  de  Torcy  in  his  answer, 
I  should  have  to  encounter  yet  more  at  the  audi- 
ence. I  did  not,  however,  send  to  either  of  the 
conductors  of  ambassadors,  but  towards  noon  they 
both  called  upon  me;  first  Sainctot,  and  after- 
wards Boneuil,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
these  annoyances.  I  spoke  to  him  as  was  befitting : 
he  was  ashamed  and  speechless,  for  I  believe  that 
he  had  already  received  a  lecture  at  Versailles,  of 
which  this  was  a  second  edition. 

We  arranged  every  thing  for  the  audience,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  which 
passed  over  without  any  difficulty  or  annoyance,  as 
far  as  I  know.  I  was  very  well  received  by  the 
King,  who  repeated  and  renewed  his  assurances 
and  testimonies  of  esteem  for  your  Majesty,  and 
his  desire  to  cultivate  your  friendship  and  to 
maintain  the  peace,  in  the  most  courteous  and 
gratifying  terms. 

No  allusion  was  made  by  any  one  to  what  had 
passed  the  evening  before  ;  and  as  I  had  not  been 
the  sufferer,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  speak  of  it 
till  my  audiences  were  all  over,  excepting  that  of 
the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  whom  I  cannot  see,  be- 
cause she  is  near  her  confinement. 

I  afterwards  went  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  to 
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whom  I  made  great  complaints,  telling  him  every 
thing  that  had  passed  the  day  before,  the  imper- 
tinence and  duplicity  of  the  conductor  of  ambas- 
sadors, arid  what  he  had  alleged  to  induce  ine 
to  do  as  he  wished ;  adding,  that  I  came  to  inform 
him  that  it  was  not  through  ignorance  that  I  had 
requested  an  audience  of  MADAME  and  the  Duke 
de  Chartres,  from  whom  I  had  received  no  com- 
pliments, but  that  I  had  done  it  to  prove  to  the 
King  that  my  only  desire  was  to  smooth  the 
difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  my  way.  He 
said,  after  my  first  complaint,  that  1  might  have 
had  my  audiences  without  any  difficulty,  because 
it  was  I  myself  who  had  declined  receiving  those 
who  had  been  sent  to  compliment  me,  and  had 
sent  them  away.  I  am  to  see  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood  in  a  few  days. 


(No.  II.) 

Your  Majesty  will  have  seen  from  my  other 
letter,  and  my  narrative,  all  that  passed  at  my 
entree  and  at  the  audience.  Every  imaginable 
difficulty  and  annoyance  was  thrown  in  my  way  ; 
to  such  a  degree  that,  though  I  am  neither  very 
positive  nor  very  obstinate,  I  was  compelled  to  do 
violence  to  my  natural  disposition  and  to  become 
cavilling  and  captious  in  order  to  maintain  what  is 
only  just  and  reasonable.  Without  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  to  do  on  such  occa- 
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sions ;  and,  in  my  case,  difficulties  have  been  raised 
on  every  conceivable  point,  and  as  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  ceremonial,  I  am  embarrassed  by 
them,  and  can  only  meet  them  with  obstinacy, 
which  is  here  rather  indispensable. 

At  my  entree  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the 
great  concourse,  not  only  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Paris,  whose  curiosity  is  a  matter  of  course,  but 
all  the  people  of  quality  in  the  city,  of  all  ages  arid 
both  sexes,  were  looking  out  at  the  windows  and 
the  balconies.  As  I  passed  over  the  Pont  Neuf, 
some  persons  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heaven  !  what  do 
we  witness  to-day  ?  A  scene  that  demands  our 
attention :  —  the  solemn  entry  of  a  monarch  whom 
for  the  last  eight  years  we  have  been  burning  on 
this  same  bridge  !  "  * 

At  my  public  audience  I  was  received  in  the 
most  gracious  manner ;  the  throng  and  press  were 
so  great  that  I  was  a  long  time  in  the  room  before 

C5  O 

I  could  reach  the  King,  whom  I  saw,  and  by  whom 
I  was   seen,  without  being  able  to  get  near  him. 

*  "  2  Aout,  1690. — A  Paris  on  a  fait  des  feux  de  joie  sur  la 
nouvelle  de  la  mort  du  Prince  d'Orange,  que  le  Roi  n'a  pas 
approuves.  Mais  les  magistrals  n'ont  pu  contenir  le  peuple." 
Dangeau. — "  On  ne  se  contenta  pas  a  Paris  de  feux  de  joie  sur 
la  pretendue  mort  du  Prince  d'Orange.  Ce  furent  des  tables 
etablies  dans  les  rues,  ou  les  passants  ataient  arretes  pour  boire, 
et  il  n'etait  pas  sur  de  le  refuser.  Les  carrosses  et  les  plus 
grands  seigneurs  subissaient  comme  les  autres  cette  folie,  qui 
s'etait  tournee  en  fureur,  dont  le  Prince  d'Orange  fut  encore  plus 
flatte,  quoique  pique,  et  que  la  police  eut  grand  peine  a  faire 
eesser." — Note  de  VAnonyme  (Saint- Simon). 
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When,  at  length,  I  approached  him,  he  spoke  first, 
and  said  that  he  much  regretted  the  trouble  which 
I  had  had  in  entering,  but  that  he  rejoiced  to  see 
so  many  English  and  French  mingled  together. 
After  I  had  spoken,  the  King  replied  in  a  speech 
fully  as  long  as  mine,  and  in  terms  as  strong  and 
favourable  to  your  Majesty  as  it  was  possible  to 
use  ;  and  reiterated  the  assurances  of  his  desire  to 
cultivate  your  Majesty's  friendship.  He  said  a  few 
things  extremely  flattering  to  myself,  personally, 
and  dismissed  me,  as  he  had  spoken,  with  a  gra- 
cious smile  upon  his  countenance. 

Your  Majesty  is  too  well  acquainted  with  this 
nation  not  to  understand  how  the  courtiers  ex- 
aggerate all  this,  and  call  my  attention  to  what 
the  King  said  and  did,  noticing  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  speak  to  an  ambassador  first,  or  in  so 
familiar  a  manner.  But  it  is  not  a  little  absurd, 
that  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  surprised  at  my  not 
having  been  embarrassed  at  seeing  the  King  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multitude  of  courtiers. 

I  have  taken  care,  Sire,  in  all  the  incidents 
which  have  occurred  respecting  MONSIEUR  and  MA- 
DAME, to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them.  MON- 
SIEUR, who  understands  etiquette,  says  that  I  was 
entirely  in  the  right,  and  blames  the  conductors 
of  ambassadors  ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  they  are 
satisfied  with  me. 

Yesterday  I  duly  received  the  letter  which  your 
Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  write  on  the  26th 
of  last  month,  and  I  am  delighted  tV'  your  Ma- 
jesty approves  my  conduct.  It  is  well  that  these 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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reports  of  the  refusal  proceed  from  the  Jacobites, 
and  have  no  semblance  of  being  altered  by  coining 
from  your  people,  though  neither  will  have  any 
great  effect  on  the  parliament,  which  is  insensible 
to  every  thing  but  party  interests  :  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  triennial  bill.* 

I  hope  that  the  return  of  Lord  Shrewsbury 
may  contribute  to  unite  the  Whigs,  and  inspire 
them  with  other  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
Lord  Sunderland.  I  am  extremely  vexed  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  stay  here  so  long :  the  expenses 

*  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  (Nov.  12. 
1694),  with  the  supply  bills,  which  were  granted  without  opposi- 
tion, and,  according  to  Burnet,  "  as  the  price  or  bargain  for 
them,"  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments  went  on.  It  was  prepared 
by  order  of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Harley,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  and  passing  the  House,  in  a  few  days  was  sent 
to  the  Lords,  who  gave  it  their  concurrence  without  any  amend- 
ment. Four  days  after,  on  the  22d  Dec.,  the  King  gave  it  the 
royal  assent.  It  enacted  that  a  new  parliament  should  be 
called  every  third  year.  "  This  act,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
received  with  great  joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  other  laws 
and  liberties  were  now  the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed 
into  a  law.  The  people  thought  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  corruption  with  which  elections  were  formerly  managed, 
and  to  all  those  other  practices  that  accompanied  them.  Men 
that  intended  to  sell  their  own  votes  within  doors  spared  no  cost 
to  buy  the  votes  of  others  in  elections,  but  now  it  was  hoped  we 
should  see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the  character  men  were  in, 
and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  con- 
siderations in  elections  :  and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  that 
our  constitution,  in  particular  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  strength  and 
reputation,  which  was  now  very  much  sunk  ;  for  corruption  was 
so  generally  spread,  that  it  was  believed  every  thing  was  carried 
by  this  method." 
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will  be  very  great.*  Your  Majesty  says,  that  I  am 
very  fortunate  in  being  absent,  and  not  seeing 
what  I  cannot  remedy ;  but  is  it  not  the  same 
here,  where  so  many  annoyances  besides  are  thrown 
in  my  way  respecting  the  ceremonies,  and  every 
kind  of  business  ? 

I  confess,  that  if  all  I  see  of  the  King  is  not 
sincere,  it  is  a  comedy  admirably  performed ;  and 
this  I  have  reason  to  fear  from  what  I  see  of 
the  ministers,  for  they  will  not  even  refuse,  with 
a  good  grace,  what  they  do  not  intend  to  grant ; 
nor  attempt  to  cover  with  plausible  reason  things 
for  which,  in  fact,  there  is  none.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  contrary  to  their  own  interest,  which 
unquestionably  is  to  amuse  us  with  fair  words, 
as  they  did  Holland,  whose  eyes  they  have  at 
length  opened  by  the  commercial  aifair. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ministers  of  this  Court 
do  not  clearly  understand  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  our  countries ;  for,  whatever  may  be  their  de- 
sign, they  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  different 
impressions  upon  us,  either  to  lure  us,  if  they 
mean  to  deceive  us,  or  to  gain  our  confidence,  if 
their  intentions  are  sincere. 

I  should   not   have    failed,   Sire,    to   do   every 

*  "  Our  staying  here  much  longer  will  cost  dear ;  the  ex- 
penses of  this  embassy  run  so  very  high,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
imagined  what  money  it  comes  to.  We  live  with  great  mag- 
nificence ;  and  all  the  French  must  confess,  they  never  saw 
such  splendour  in  equipage,  table  and  liveries.  They  do  all 
the  honour  to  his  Excellency  that  can  be  desired." —  M.  van 
Leven,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  to  Mr,  Carstares, 
secretary  to  King  William. — Paris,  April  28. 

Q  2 
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thing  I  could  for  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont,  well 
knowing  your  sentiments  respecting  him,  even  if 
you  had  not  written  to  me  on  the  subject. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

February  13.  1698. 

Since  the  first  memorandum  on  the  affairs  of 
England  things  have  happened  which  may  give 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  have  further  con- 
sequences, and  that,  if  during  the  war,  the  usurper 
has  scarcely  found  any  difficulties  either  to  obtain 
the  immense  subsidies  which  he  has  drawn  from 
the  nation,  or  to  violate,  in  so  many  ways,  the  laws 
and  the  liberty  of  which  it  was  formerly  so  jealous, 
it  may  soon  resume  its  ancient  spirit,  and  become 
more  difficult  to  govern  during  peace  than  it  was 
during  the  war. 

*  This  memorandum,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Abbe  Renaudot,  was  probably  written  on  the  in- 
formation of  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts  in  England,  which  accounts 
for  the  many  errors  it  contains.  It  was  no  doubt  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  Count  Tallard. — The  Abbe  Renaudot,  son  of 
Renaudot,  founder  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  born  at  Paris,  20th 
of  July,  1646,  was  famed  for  his  oriental  scholarship  :  he  died 
at  Paris,  1st  September,  1720.  He  had  been  early  admitted  to 
the  intimate  friendship  of  Bossuet,  the  family  of  Colbert,  Pon- 
chartrain,  the  Chancellor  Boucherat ;  and  as  he  turned  out  to 
be  the  only  Frenchman  in  whom  the  ministry  had  full  confidence, 
who  was  acquainted  with  English,  he  served  as  an  interpreter 
and  go-between  to  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  refugees,  who 
had  followed  the  fortune  of  James  II. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  a  part  of  what  was 
expected  happened  with  respect  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land.  He  has  scarcely  taken  any  part  in  public 
affairs  since  the  Revolution  ;  he  has,  since  then,  had 
no  share  in  the  confidence  of  the  new  king,  except 
through  Lord  Portland,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  shortly  before  the  retaking 
of  Namur.  It  has  been  seen,  by  a  letter  intercepted 
at  that  time,  that  the  chief  aim  of  this  connexion 
was  to  ruin  the  Duke  of  Leeds*,  insisting  that  he 

*  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the 
year  1671,  and  the  next  year,  one  of  the  privy  council.  On 
June  19.  1673,  he  was  constituted  lord  high-treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, and  created  a  few  months  after  Baron  of  Kiveton  and 
Viscount  Latimer.  The  year  following,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  and  title  of  Earl  of  Danby.  Burnet  speaks  of  him  as  "  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate  was  much  sunk."  He  was, 
adds  Burnet,  "a  very  plausible  speaker,  but  too  copious.  He 
had  been  always  among  the  high  cavaliers ;  and  missing  pre- 
ferment, he  had  opposed  the  court  much,  and  was  one  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  bitterest  enemies.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy : 
but  he  had  a  peculiar  way  to  make  his  friends  depend  on  him. 
He  was  a  positive  and  undertaking  man.  He  got  into  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  with  King  Charles,  and  maintained 
it  the  longest  of  all  that  ever  served  him."  In  1675  he  was 
attacked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  vain ;  and  two 
years  after,  seeing  his  ruin  was  inevitable,  unless  he  could 
bring  the  King  off  from  the  French  interest,  he  brought  about 
the  marriage  between  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  accused  of  treating  with 
France  for  a  pension  to  King  Charles,  and  was  soon  after 
impeached  of  high  treason  ;  but  in  1679,  a  new  parliament  was 
summoned,  and  Lord  Danby  resolved  to  leave  the  treasury ; 
and  when  the  new  house  fell  upon  him,  he  took  out  a  pardon 
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should  be  deprived  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council,  which  he  could  not  obtain.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  in 
order  that  another  might  be  chosen ;  but  this  advice 
had  not  the  success  that  was  hoped  for  ;  nay,  just 
the  contrary ;  so  that  in  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  conspiracy  which  spread  terror  among  the  best 
intentioned  persons,  he  lost  all  his  credit.  He  was, 
however,  beginning  in  some  measure  to  recover  it, 
and  had  obtained  the  office  of  chamberlain,  when 
his  enemies  began  again  to  act  against  him.  There 
were  not  many  points  to  object  to  him,  because 
he  had  not  been  in  the  ministry  since  the  Revolu- 
tion: matters  of  a  more  ancient  date  were  sought 
out,  and  we  may  infer,  from  what  has  happened  to 
him,  what  those  persons  have  to  fear  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  since  all  that 
can  be  brought  forward  against  Lord  Sunderland, 
from  the  time  of  the  preceding  reigns,  is  nothing 

from  the  great  seal :  notwithstanding  which  the  Commons 
prosecuted  him,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in  ;  but 
before  it  had  passed,  he  delivered  himself  up,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  five  years.  Lord  Danby  took  an 
active  part  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  which  atoned  in 
some  measure  for  his  proceedings  under  Charles  II. ;  and  King 
William,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in 
his  own  marriage  with  the  Queen,  created  him  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, and  made  him  president  of  the  council.  He  is  said  to 
have  aimed  at  the  treasurer's  staff,  but  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  became  soon  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  King  and 
the  state  of  affairs.  On  May  1694,  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Leeds,  "  to  colour  the  dismissing  him  from  business,"  says 
Burnet,  "  with  the  increase  of  title." 
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in  comparison  of  what  may  be  produced  against 
some  who  have  since  held,  or  are  now  in,  office.* 

*  Robert  Spencer,  second  Earl  of  Sunderland,  was  born  in  1 64 1 . 
He  succeeded  when  a  child  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  His  first  public  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Spain  in  1671.  He  was  next  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
afterwards  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Cologne.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1674  when  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  went  a  second  time  to  Paris  as  envoy, 
and,  upon  his  return  home,  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  The  remarkable,  and  not  very  honourable  part  he 
acted  during  the  reign  of  King  James  is  well  known.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  master,  having, 
through  the  medium  of  his  uncle  Henry  Sidney,  afterwards 
Lord  Romney,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  not  daring  to  remain  in  England,  he  fled  to  Holland. 
Though  he  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
he  returned  in  1691,  and  found  very  soon  the  means  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  in  the  favour  of  King  William,  who  gave  him  a 
pension  of  20007.  a  year.  "I  have  always  been  persuaded," 
remarks  Lord  Hardwicke,  "from  the  signal  confidence  which 
King  William  reposed  in  Lord  Sunderland,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  received  some  particular  services 
from  him  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  which  no  one  else 
could  have  performed ;  and  perhaps  this  reserved  and  cautious 
prince  liked  him  the  better  for  being  only  his  man ;  both  parties 
(and  no  wonder)  were  much  embittered  against  him."  "  The 
person,"  says  Burnet,  "that  had  the  King's  confidence  to  the 
highest  degree  was  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  by  his  long 
experience  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  had  gained 
an  ascendant  over  him,  and  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any 
Englishman  ever  had."  On  April  19th,  1697,  he  was 
appointed  lord  chamberlain ;  the  King  having  given  10,OOOZ. 
to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  quit  this  place  ;  and  three  days 
after  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  declared  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  England  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  during  the  King's  absence.  This  mark  of 

Q  4 
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It  must  be  remarked,  as  a  very  important  point, 
that  this  nobleman,  who  belongs  to  the  oldest  no- 


favour  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  upon  him  from  the 
"Whigs  as  well  as  from  the  Tories.     "  During  these  debates"  (on 
the  reduction  of  the  army),  says  Burnet,  "  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
had  argued  with  many  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
greater  force :  this  was  in  so  many  hands,  that  he  was  charged 
as  the  author  of  the  counsel,  of  keeping  on  foot  a  standing  army: 
so  he  was  often  named  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  many 
severe  reflections.     The  Tories  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  the 
Whigs  were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he,  apprehending  that,  while 
the  former  would  attack  him,   the  others  would  defend  him 
faintly,  resolved  to  prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  retire  from 
the  Court  and  from  business ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  but  even  the  King's  earnest  desire  that  he  would 
continue  about  him."     To  this  passage  of  Burnet's.  Speaker  On- 
slowhas  affixed  the  following  note :  "Some  of  his  friends  told  him 
they  had  computed  how  the  numbers  would  run  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon   any  address  that  should  be  moved  for  there 
against  him  ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  there  could  be  more 
than  160  for  it.       '  160  (said  he)  for  it !  that  is  more  than  any 
man  can  stand  against  long ;  I  am  sure  I  won't ; '  and  so  resigned 
his  staff  and  key  the  next  day,"  (26th  Dec.  1697).   "  The  King," 
writes  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  "  the  King  is   very 
much  concerned  at  his  going  off;  he  has  been  keeping   it  there 
three  Sundays   successively,  and  all  endeavours  used  to  turn 
him  from  it.     The  King  finds  himself  in  great   want  of  some 
one  he  may  be  free  with."     "  Upon  this  occasion,  his  Majesty," 
says  Burnet,  "  expressed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that 
the  jealousies  were  increased.     The  Whig  leaders  hated  Lord 
Sunderland  violently,  and  could  not  forgive  him  for  the  ascen- 
dant he  had  gained  over  King  William."    "  He  said,"  wrote  Ver- 
non, "  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  Parliament  only  that  he  came 
to  this  resolution,  for  he  had  otherwise  led  the  life  of  a  dog, 
having  done  all  that  was  in  his  power  for  the  service  of  a  party, 
whom  he  would  never  oblige  to  live  easily  with  him  or  to  treat 
him  with  common  civility." 
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bility,  has  found  no  support  in  the  Upper  House ; 
that  among  the  Commons,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  members  devoted  to  the  Court,  it 
was  not  ventured  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  the 
heads  of  accusation  prepared  against  him  to  be 
brought  forward,  for  fear  he  should  succumb  under 
them.  Thus  the  only  step  that  he  could  take  was 
to  resign  his  offices  and  retire  into  the  country, 
which  shows  that  he  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
conscience,  either  was  not  strong  enough  to  support 
him,  or  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  do  so ;  and 
either  of  those  alternatives  must  have  a  bad  effect 
for  the  present  government.  For  the  nobles,  who 
have  thought  only  of  paying  their  court  to  King 
William  at  the  expense  of  the  laws  and  the  public 
interests  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  much  encouraged 
to  continue  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  when  they 
see  he  so  easily  abandons  those  of  whom  he  thinks 
he  has  no  longer  need,  or  whom  he  is  not  able  to 
support ;  thus,  one  way  or  the  other,  this  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  bad  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  nob]es 
and  of  all  the  nation,  especially  when  it  may  be 
suspected  that  there  is  some  weakness,  for  an  En- 
glish noble  does  not  much  mind  being  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Court,  inasmuch  as  he  is  able  to 
support  himself  by  joining  the  popular  party. 

This  affair  may  therefore  be  considered  as  likely 
to  be  followed  by  many  others  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  if  the  nation  suspects  the  government  of  some 
weakness,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
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ministers    will  each  have  his  turn,  and  that  the 
Dutch  favourites  will  be  attacked. 

If  this  should  happen,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
nothing  is  more  probable,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  will  fall,  for  they  have  conducted  themselves 
with  so  little  caution  that  they  may  be  convicted 
by  public  notoriety  of  all  sorts  of  bribery  ;  that  is, 
transacting  public  business  for  the  sake  of  money, 
not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  presents  which  they 
have  obtained,  and  of  which  they  will  hardly  avoid 
being  obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  an  account 
in  Parliament. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important,  for  the  service 
of  the  King*,  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
are  the  feelings  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject, 
in  order  not  to  reckon,  as  has  sometimes  been  done 
on  persons  near  their  fall,  and  not  rashly  to  confide 
in  accredited  ministers,  whose  ruin  never  fails 
to  be  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences  to 
those  who  enter  into  too  intimate  a  connexion  with 
them.  It  may  be  remembered,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  too  great  confidence,  which  M.  de  Barillon 
placed  in  Lord  Sunderland  deprived  him  of  that 
of  all  the  other  nobles,  and  of  the  ministers  who 
knew  him  well.  The  latter  made  use  of  him  only 
to  deprive  of  all  credit  what  Lord  Preston  and 
Mr.  Skelton  might  discover,  and,  in  fact,  did  dis- 
cover, respecting  his  connexions  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  produced  an  infinity  of  other  evils, 
which  led  to  the  war.  In  short,  when  the  Revolu- 

*  Louis  XIV. 
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tion  commenced,  and  friends  were  needed  as  well 
to  serve  King  James,  as  for  the  service  of  the 
King,  none  were  found  among  the  deputies  of  the 
Convention-Parliament,  nor  in  the  Upper  or  Lower 
House.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  pay  great  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  to  consider  that  those  who  negotiate  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  fancy  that  they  can  eifect  every 
thing  with  the  ministry,  and  with  the  Court,  are 
generally  deceived,  to  the  detriment  of  the  affairs 
of  the  King,  their  master. 

This  precaution  is  the  more  important  at  pre- 
sent, inasmuch  as  from  what  we  learn,  on  very 
good  authority,  the  English  nobility  were  never 
more  discontented  than  they  are  at  present  with 
those  who  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
master  whom  they  have  set  over  them.  They  are 
all  convinced  that  they  have  no  share  in  his  con- 
fidence.* They  see  with  indignation,  the  Dutch 

*  It  is  but  too  true,  that  King  William  did  not  impart  affairs 
of  importance  to  his  ministers.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  Portland  was  his  only  agent.  On  the  Earl  of  Portland 
retiring  from  court  after  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  France, 
Lord  Albemarle  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  further  than  has 
been  supposed,  in  the  secret  of  affairs.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland 
also  possessed  the  confidence  of  King  William,  though  not  in  the 
Cabinet.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  that  time,  Lord  Somers  alone 
enjoyed  some  share  of  the  royal  confidence  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  allusion  is  made  in  the  expression  which  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  (Feb.  13—23)  :  "  The 
chancellor,  as  you  know,  is  the  only  minister  who  is  left  to  me." 
It  appears  by  the  Shrewsbury  correspondence,  p.  371.,  that 
the  Duke,  though  secretary  of  state,  and  in  a  manner  Prime 
Minister,  was  entirely  kept  by  the  King  out  of  the  secret  of  the 
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loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  especially  the 
last  favourite,  who  is  a  young  man,  of  great  inso- 
lence and  dissipation.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
already  complain  openly  that  the  honour  of  the  first 
solemn  embassy  was  not  given  to  an  Englishman. 
In  fact,  but  few  noblemen  have  sent  their  sons 
with  this  embassy,  though  this  is  generally  done. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  divers  new  circumstances 
which  confirm  what  we  have  before  learnt,  and  the 
distrust  which  the  Dutch  favourites  seem  to  have  of 
the  English  is  a  certain  proof  of  it.  This  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  be  prudent  to  return  the  good 
understanding  with  these  ministers  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  others,  or  that  of  the 
nation,  which  sooner  or  later  will  make  some  grand 
attack  upon  them.  This  appears  to  be  the  more 
necessary  under  the  present  circumstances,  as  the 

negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  this 
mark  of  distrust  doubtlessly  was  a  great  cause  of  his  retirement. 
We  shall  presently  see  no  less  striking  proofs  of  the  King's 
constant  violation  of  the  principles  established  by  the  British 
constitution,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  all  those  whom,  whether 
under  the  name  of  privy  or  cabinet  councillors,  the  nation  holds 
responsible  for  its  safety,  from  the  most  important  negotiations 
of  this  reign.  But  such  was  the  conduct  of  King  William  from 
his  landing  in  England,  and  we  find  in  a  letter  of  intelligence, 
written  from  London,  probably  by  a  Jacobite  (Oct.  17-27,  1689), 
the  following  passage  :  — "  Ceux  de  la  noblesse  qui  etaient  les 
plus  grands  favoris  sont  presentement  negliges  et  tres-mecon- 
tents.  .  .  Ni  le  comte  de  Danby,  ni  le  comte  de  Shrewsbury, 
non  plus  que  le  marquis  d'Halifax,  ne  font  aucune  figure  dans 
le  conseil,  toutes  les  affaires  d'importance  etant  faites  dans  le 
cabinet,  ou  il  n'entre  que  Bentinck  et  les  ambassadeurs  de 
Hollande,  ce  qui  fait  enragcr  tous  les  anglais." 
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ambassadors  who  would  have  credit  with  those 
who  have  no  share  in  public  affairs,  and  who  are 
discontented,  or  but  little  favourable  to  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  much  more  powerful  than  those 
who  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  king, 
and  the  favourites,  to  which  in  all  probability  they 
do  not  pretend. 

Among  the  Peers  there  is  a  party  formed  against 
the  Court.  We  may  reckon  as  belonging  to  this 
party,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  have  retained 
some  affection  for  their  legitimate  sovereign  ;  and, 
though  they  are  few  in  number,  there  are  certainly 
some.  His  Majesty  has  often  been  informed  of  this 
before,  and  several  of  them  are  known.  Now  the 
principal  of  them  have  caused  King  James  to  be 
assured  that,  notwithstanding  present  circum- 
stances, they  will  always  be  ready  to  serve  him  when 
opportunity  offers.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
thought  fit  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
though  King  James  has  let  them  know  that  he  would 
not  take  it  amiss  of  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
permission,  there  are  some  who  still  decline  doing 
it.  The  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Anglican 
Church  must  also  be  considered  as  not  well  dis- 
posed to  the  present  government ;  as  well  as  all 
those  who  have  refused  to  sign  the  association, 
those  who  have  protested  against  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  Fenwick,  who  being  of  a  very 
old  noble  family,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  was  allied  to  a  great  number  of  noblemen, 
who  have  not  been  rendered  by  his  death  more  at- 
tached to  him  who  occasioned  it,  by  causing,  through 
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intrigues  in  the  Lower  House,  contrary  to  the 
laws,  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice  to  be  perverted. 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  inferred  that  if  an  am- 
bassador were  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
Court,  besides  that  he  would  be  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived every  day,  he  would  draw  on  himself  and 
his  master  the  hatred  of  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  nation  which  is  always  able  to  make  the 
effects  felt  by  consenting  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France,  and  by  favouring  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  in- 
fallible resource  of  the  kings  of  England  to  get 
rid  of  domestic  troubles.  But  if  we  aim  at  the 
good  will  of  the  nation  by  gaining  credit  with 
those  who  have  authority  among  the  people,  we 
may  baffle  all  the  designs  of  the  new  king,  when 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  meant  by  what  has  been 
hitherto  said  on  the  subject,  that  an  ambassador 
should  have  open  connexions  with  discontented 
or  suspected  persons.  On  the  contrary,  he  must 
beware  of  doing  so,  for  people  would  not  fail  on 
such  an  occasion  to  propagate  rumours  calculated 
to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  nation,  under  the 
pretext  of  designs  to  oppress  religion  and  liberty. 
It  is  necessary  to  manage  these  connexions  with 
prudence,  and  without  affectation  ;  to  flatter  the 
pride  of  the  English  nobles  by  all  kinds  of  attentions; 
take  their  part  in  trivial  matters ;  strive  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  those  who  are  in  credit,  and  to  do 
nothing,  except  through  a  third  party,  in  all  that 
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may  affect  interests  hostile  to  those  of  the  Court ; 
not  to  suffer  any  one  to  speak  of  King  James  in 
terms  of  disrespect,  but  still  to  have  no  intercourse 
with  those  whose  Jacobitism  is  too  manifest ;  and 
so  on  with  other  matters. 

It  may  be  positively  affirmed  that  part  of  the 
subjects  which  entirely  engross  the  attention  of  the 
new  king  and  of  his  creatures,  are  very  indifferent 
to  the  nation  at  large.  It  appears  from  all  his 
proceedings,  and  by  all  the  precautions  which 
he  takes  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  which  are 
carried  to  excess,  that  he  is  still  uneasy  respect- 
ing King  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
needed  a  general  terror,  like  that  which  was  spread 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conspiracy,  to  get  passed 
by  a  few  votes  the  untoward  oath  of  association, 
which  several  persons  have  protested  against,  and 
have  not  yet  taken.  The  great  body  of  the  nation 
do  not  seem  at  all  uneasy  on  the  subject.  If  Par- 
liament persists  in  refusing  to  keep  up  the  army,  as 
may  be  expected,  this  is  a  still  more  convincing 
proof,  either  that  it  fears  nothing  from  France, 
with  respect  to  King  James,  or  that  it  does  not 
look  on  his  restoration  in  the  same  light  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  does.  This  being  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  occasion  to  be  much 
troubled  about  anything  that  he  or  his  council  may 
demand  on  that  subject,  beyond  what  has  been 
regulated  by  the  treaties  of  peace. 

For  we  believe  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
affirming  that  the  support  which  his  Majesty  has 
given  to  King  James,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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he  has  treated  him,  have  gained  him  the  respect 
and  the  affection  of  the  sound  part  of  a  nation 
which  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  France.  These 
same  persons,  who  preserve  their  attachment  for 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  form  a  considerable  body 
in  the  Church  and  the  country ;  and  so  long  as  they 
see  the  subject  of  their  hopes  in  safety  under  the 
protection  of  the  King,  they  are  well-disposed  to- 
wards France,  and  but  little  attached  to  the  present 
government.  But  if  they  saw  the  slightest  weak- 
ness on  this  side,  all  their  affection  would  change 
into  implacable  hatred,  of  which,  in  case  of  rupture, 
the  enemies  of  France  would  make  great  use  in 
parliament. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  the  King's 
ambassador  acquainted  with  all  those  who  have 
been  spoken  of  above ;  but  he  cannot  be  too  strongly 
advised  to  observe  secrecy  on  this  subject ;  and  it 
is  not  thought  by  any  means  advisable  that  he 
should  seem  to  have  received  any  information  from 
the  court  of  St.  Germains. 

It  is  proper  that  he  should  be  informed  of  what 
relates  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  qualities  of  his 
body  and  mind,  which  give  grounds  to  hope  well 
of  him,  of  the  good  education  which  he  receives, 
and  other  such  circumstances,  for  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of  them. 

He  should  also  be  acquainted  with  all  the  real 
circumstances  relative  to  the  designs  undertaken 
against  the  government  since  the  Revolution,  the 
conspiracies,  &c.,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able,  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  to  prove  to  the  English, 
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that  they  have  been  amused  by  an  infinity  of 
falsehoods,  and  that  no  plot  has  ever  been  entered 
into  here  against  the  person  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  refugees,  whatever  good  inten- 
tions they  may  profess.  They  have  always  served 
as  spies  to  the  enemies  of  the  King,  and  in  England 
they  have  no  credit  with  the  nation,  being  greatly 
hated  by  the  people,  and  for  the  most  part  little 
esteemed  by  persons  in  authority. 

Before  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament  they 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  general  naturalisation,  in 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  being 
restored  to  France.  The  King's  service  requires 
that  his  Majesty's  ambassador  shall  not  permit 
any  thing  to  be  stated  in  their  petitions  relative  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edicts  which  may  be  offensive 
to  his  Majesty ;  and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
counteract  them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business, 
as  there  certainly  will  be,  it  appears  advisable  to  do 
so ;  for  the  more  unfavourable  the  situation  of  the 
refugees,  the  more  submissive  the  new  stubborn 
converts  who  remain  in  the  kingdom  will  become, 
and  will  think  seriously  of  having  themselves  in- 
structed. Besides,  the  new  king  will  lose  a  great 
support  if  he  is  obliged  to  disband  the  regiments 
which  he  has  formed  of  them,  or  if  he  has  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  them  than  by  largesses  from 
his  own  purse. 

The  Quakers  were  at  first  much  attached  to  the 
lawful  sovereign,  and  rendered  good  service,  espe- 
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cially  Mr.  Perm,  their  patriarch ;  but  they  have  long 
since  changed  their  measures,  and  Penn  has  been 
false.  At  present  they  are  divided,  and  no  use  can 
be  made  of  them. 

Too  much  esteem  and  respect  cannot  be  shown  to 
the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  several  of  whom 
entertain  sentiments  favourable  to  King  James,  as 
also  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon 
and  Rochester  *,  and  several  others,  who  may  be 
easily  known. 

*  The  Duke  of  Leeds  was  always  much  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  He  was,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  patron  of  the  Church  party,  and  according  to 
Sir  John  Reresby,  a  few  days  after  the  Settlement,  he  reproached 
King  William  with  encouraging  the  Presbyterians,,  and  dis- 
heartening the  Church. 

Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Rochester  were  the  sons  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  by  their  sister,  the  late  Duchess  of 
York,  uncles  of  the  Princess  Ann,  and  the  late  Queen  Mary. 
The  first  was  a  Jacobite,  but  his  brother  had  connected  him- 
self with  the  government,  and  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tory 
party. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  OF  COUNT  TALLARD,  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  TO  THE  KING 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Versailles,  March  2.  1698. 

The  deference  which  the  princes  engaged  in  the 
league  have  had  for  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of 
England  caused  him  to  be  regarded  during  the 
last  war,  as  the  most  considerable  of  the  enemies 
whom  the  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  King  had 
raised  up  against  his  Majesty.     The  plenty  which 
that  prince  found  in  England,  and  the  absolute  au- 
thority which  he  has  retained  in  Holland,  rendered 
him  master  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  nations  ;  they 
furnished  him  with  means  to  keep   up   the  nume- 
rous   armies   which    appeared  every   year  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  preserve  by  the  subsidies  which 
he  furnished  to  his  allies,  a  union  which  it   is  so 
difficult  to  maintain  among  numerous  powers  whose 
interests  are  conflicting.     Accordingly,   the  losses 
which  the  Spaniards  sustained  of  their  most  impor- 
tant fortresses;  the  battles,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  armies  of  his  Majesty,  were 
insufficient  to  force  the  enemy  to  seek  for  peace, 
if  there  had  not  been  the  same  superiority  in  the 
means  which  the  King  possessed  to  meet  the   ex- 
penses of  the  war.     The  wisdom    of  his  Majesty, 
his  foresight,  the  sagacity  of  his  projects,  the  good 
order  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  affairs, 
enabled  him  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of 
peace,  and  excited  admiration  for  his  moderation  in 
terminating  this  very  war,  which  ten  years  before, 
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Europe  had  considered  would  prove  the  infallible 
ruin  of  France. 

The  riches  of  England  and  Holland  being  ex- 
hausted, the  first  appearances  of  peace  began  to  be 
manifested.  At  length  its  perfect  re- establishment 
has  been  due  to  the  King,  when  general  tran- 
quillity could  no  longer  be  expected,  except  from 
his  generosity,  and  when  the  schemes  of  his  ene- 
mies after  being  so  often  defeated,  sufficiently 
proved  that  they  could  not  expect,  except  from  him 
alone,  those  important  conquests  which  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  sacrifice  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity. 

The  same  motives  which  have  induced  him  to 
renounce  his  own  advantages  in  order  to  allay  the 
troubles  of  Christendom,  oblige  him  also  to  provide 
against  every  contingency  which  might  disturb 
this  tranquillity,  and  to  direct  all  his  care  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  exact  observance  of  the  trea- 
ties. 

The  influence  which  the  king  of  England  has 
acquired,  and  which  his  kingdom  has  always  had 
in  the  principal  affairs  of  Europe,  gives  just  ground 
to  believe  that  the  good  understanding  between  his 
Majesty  and  that  prince  will  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  king  of  England,  on  his  part,  has  given  the 
most  positive  assurances  of  a  real  desire  punctually 
to  observe  all  the  conditions  ;  and  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  Earl  of  Portland  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  his  Majesty,  the  choice  of  a  minister  who 
has  always  enjoyed  the  principal  share  in  the  con- 
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fidence   of  that  prince  was  considered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  good  intentions. 

His  Majesty,  desirous  also  on  his  part  of  sending 
an  ambassador  to  England,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  good  understanding  with  that  crown,  has  chosen 
Count  Tallard. 

The  knowledge  most  necessary  for  enabling  an 
ambassador  to  execute  with  success  the  orders  with 
which  he  is  charged,  is  that  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  sent,  of  the  disposition  of  the  prince,  and  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  his  government.  The 
intention  of  the  King  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place 
to  acquaint  Count  Tallard  with  all  that  his 
Majesty  knows  of  the  affairs  of  England ;  next  to 
explain  to  him  the  business  which  he  will  have 
to  transact  in  the  course  of  his  embassy  ;  arid  lastly 
to  point  out  to  him  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  is 
to  pursue  with  respect  both  to  the  king  of  England 
and  to  the  nation. 

Though  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
that  kingdom  has  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  though  an  ambassador  must  observe 
different  rules  from  those  which  might  have  been 
prescribed  in  all  the  preceding  reigns,  it  may  ne- 
vertheless be  affirmed  as  an  unvarying  rule,  that 
the  English  will  always  make  a  distinction  in  their 
mind  between  the  private  interests  of  their  king 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and,  that  whatever 
submission  they  may  show  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
they  will  equally  dread  the  augmentation  of  his 
power,  and  the  apprehension  of  arbitrary  sway  will 
be  a  perpetual  source  of  the  opposition  which  the 
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kings  of  England  will  meet  with  in  their  parlia- 
ments. If  they  have  appeared  submissive  since  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne,  and  have 
readily  voted  all  the  subsidies  which  he  required,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  support  a  prince 
whom  they  had  themselves  invited,  and  that  they 
would  provide  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  which  they 
had  too  eagerly  desired,  not  to  contribute  towards 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  subsidies  which 
they  granted  to  the  king  of  England  enabled  him 
besides  to  gain  over  the  members  of  Parliament.* 

*  «  1690.— Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man.  Being  a  tory  in 
principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided  he  was 
furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase  some 
votes  ;  and  by  him  began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in 
which,  hitherto,  the  King  had  kept  to  stricter  rules.  I  took 
the  liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  King  of  this  method  :  he 
said,  he  hated  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  do  ;  but  he  saw 
it  was  not  possible,  considering  the  corruption  of  the  age,  to 
avoid  it,  unless  he  would  endanger  the  whole. 

"  1692. — The  taking  off  parliament  men,  who  complained  of 
grievances,  by  places  and  pensions,  was  believed  to  be  now 
generally  practised. 

"  1693. — When  the  party,  that  was  set  against  the  Court, 
saw  they  could  carry  nothing  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
then  they  turned  their  whole  strength  against  the  present 
parliament,  to  force  a  dissolution ;  and  in  order  to  that,  they 
first  loaded  it  with  a  name  of  an  ill  sound ;  and  whereas  King 
Charles's  long  parliament  was  called  the  pensioner  parliament, 
they  called  this  the  officers'  parliament ;  because  many  that  had 
commands  in  the  army  were  of  it :  and  the  word,  that  they 
gave  out  among  the  people,  was,  that  we  were  to  be  governed 
by  a  standing  army  and  a  standing  parliament.  They  tried  to 
carry  a  bill,  that  rendered  all  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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He  was  master  of  their  deliberations,  because  the 
very  subsidies  of  the  nation  gave  him  the  means  of 
disposing  of  all  the  votes  :  but  as  these  aids  have 
diminished  of  late  years,  the  late  parliaments  have 
been  in  proportion  less  favourable  than  the  former. 
We  may  judge  of  the  authority  which  the  king  of 
England  will  have  henceforward  in  his  kingdom, 
by  the  resolutions  which  the  assembled  parliament 
will  take  respecting  the  sums  which  in  future  are 
to  constitute  the  revenues  of  that  prince.  He  will 
be  master  of  the  nation  if  he  can  dispense  with 
asking  further  assistance  ;  but  the  boldness  of  the 
English  goes  very  far  when  their  king  is  obliged  to 
convoke  frequent  parliaments  in  order  to  obtain 
grants  of  money,  and  that  which  we  now  see  going 
on  does  not  give  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  do  without  them. 

The  life  of  the  king  of  England,  and  his  conduct, 
have  made  us  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
character  and  his  personal  qualities.  As  Count 
Tallard  is  informed  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  to  him  that  we  may  attribute  to 
the  particular  views  which  this  prince  entertained 
on  the  crown  of  England  the  opposition  which 


mons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit ;  so  that  every 
member  that  accepted  a  place  should  be  expelled  the  House, 
and  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  again,  to  sit  in  the  current 
parliament.  The  truth  was,  it  came  to  be  observed,  that  some 
got  credit  by  opposing  the  government ;  and  that  to  silence 
them,  they  were  preferred ;  and  then  they  changed  their  note, 
and  were  as  ready  to  flatter,  as  before  to  find  fault."  —  Burnefs 
History  of  his  own  Times.  Oxford  edit.  ii.  42.  86.  105. 
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he  has  always  manifested  to  the  interests  of  the 
King,  and  his  close  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
his  Majesty.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the  English; 
the  long  tranquillity  which  they  had  enjoyed 
made  them  ignorant  how  burdensome  the  war 
would  be  to  the  nation.  They  desired  war  from  a 
natural  enmity  to  France;  and  these  sentiments 
were  further  strengthened  by  the  fear  which  they 
entertained  of  the  engagements  of  the  king,  their 
master,  with  his  Majesty.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  concluded  secret  treaties  with  him,  to  render 
himself  absolute  and  to  establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  The  interest  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  to  affect  entirely  opposite  sentiments, 
to  unite  himself  with  the  powers  that  were  hostile 
to  France,  to  excite  them  to  war.  He  rendered 
himself  at  once  more  important  in  their  eyes,  and 
gained  yet  more  upon  the  affection  of  the  English 
by  gratifying  their  eagerness  for  this  war,  and  by 
evincing  as  much  ardour  in  supporting  the  Pro- 
testant party  as  the  king  of  England  had  showed 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  throne  of  England,  removed  those 
motives  which  obliged  him  to  be  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  King.  The  English  no  longer 
wish  for  war.  The  immense  expenses  which  they 
incurred  in  supporting  the  last  war,  are  urgent 
reasons  for  them  to  desire  peace.  They  have 
always  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  their 
kings.  War  makes  them  the  masters ;  they  have  at 
their  disposal  the  troops  and  the  means  of  main- 
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taining  them,  and  when  they  are  armed,  the  nation 
fears  that  they  may  infringe  upon  their  liberty  and 
laws,  and  endeavour  to  curtail  or  to  suppress  the 
privileges  of  which  the  English  are  so  jealous. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  war  that  arbitrary  power 
can  be  established,  and  the  impatience  which  the 
nation  manifests  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  fear  which  it  entertains  of  see- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  war. 

The  king  of  England  affirms  on  his  side,  that 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  is  daily  declining, 
makes  him  wish  to  live  in  repose,  and  that  this 
reason  combines  with  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  general  tranquillity. 

When  Count  Tallard  has  lived  some  time  in 
England,  he  will  know,  by  his  own  observation, 
what  we  are  to  think  of  his  real  intentions.  These 
he  communicates  to  very  few  persons,  and  his  con- 
fidence has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  Dutch 
alone,  without  admitting  the  English  to  share  in 
it.  The  secretaries  of  state,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  have  been,  properly 
speaking,  only  clerks  employed  in  writing  the  dis- 
patches, without  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
secrets.  The  councils  meet  only  for  form's  sake, 
and  important  affairs  are  not  discussed  in  them. 
Thus  all  centres  in  the  king  of  England  alone,  and 
his  favour  seems  to  be  shared  only  by  the  Earls  of 
Portland  and  Albemarle,  both  of  whom  are  Dutch- 
men. 

The  credit  of  the  latter  has  considerably  in- 
creased of  late ;  he  takes  cognizance  of  all  affairs : 
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whereas  formerly  he  did  not  interfere ;  but  it  seems, 
from  the  information  which  his  Majesty  receives, 
that  he  is  at  present  in  very  high  favour,  while 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  is  on  the  decline. 

If  Englishmen  are  employed,  it  is  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  necessity  of 
their  services  in  the  affairs  committed  to  them  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  confidence  shown  them  by 
the  king  of  England.  It  is  thus  that  he  employs 
Lord  Ranelagh  *  and  Mr.  Fox  f  in  financial  affairs, 

*  Richard,  the  third  Viscount  and  the  first  Earl  of  Ranelagh, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  He  was,  says  Tindal,  a  man  of 
great  parts,  and  as  great  vices.  In  Charles's  time  the  revenue 
of  Ireland  was  in  his  management,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  island  had  bred,  capable  of  all  affairs, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  loose  run  of  pleasure  and  much  riot. 
He  had  the  art  of  pleasing  masters  of  very  different  tempers 
and  interests  so  much,  that  he  continued  above  thirty  years  in 
high  posts.  He  had  been  paymaster  of  the  army  in  King 
James's  time,  and  being  fit  for  the  office,  he  was  continued  in  it 
all  the  reign  of  William.  He  was  among  those  who  had  voted  for 
a  regency.  He  was  made  privy-councillor  in  1691.  In  the 
characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  written  in  1714, 
published  with  Mackay's  Memoirs,  he  is  thus  described :  "  The 
Earl  of  Ranelagh  is  a  peer  of  Ireland,  of  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
had  originally  no  great  estate,  yet  has  spent  more  money,  built 
more  fine  houses,  and  laid  out  more  on  household  furniture  and 
gardening  than  any  other  nobleman  in  England.  He  is  a  great 
epicure,  and  prodigious  expensive.  .  .  .  He  is  a  bold  man,  and 
very  happy  in  jests  and  repartees,  and  has  often  turned  the 
humour  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  have  designed  to 
be  very  severe." 

•f  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Fox,  of 
Farley,  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  on  March  27th,  1627.  Being  in 
the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Paris  with  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  On 
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that  he  employs  in  the  Parliament  those  who  are 
gained  over  by  the  favours  of  the  Court.    It  is  abso- 


his  arrival  there,  as  relates  Lord  Clarendon,  he  was  entertained 
by  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's 
household;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1652,  "on  the 
remove  of  his  Majesty  from  Paris,  the  charge  of  governing  the 
expences  of  his  family,  and  of  payment  of  the  wages  of  the 
servants,  and  issuing  of  all  moneys,  was  committed  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Fox,  who  was  well  qualified  with  languages,  and  all 
other  parts  of  clerkship,  honesty  and  discretion,  as  was  neces- 
sary for  such  a  trust ;  and  indeed,  his  great  industry,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  did  very  mucli  contribute  to  the  bringing  the 
family  into  very  good  order."  After  the  Restoration,  his  faith- 
ful services  were  rewarded,  being  made  first  clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  and  afterwards  paymaster  general  of  the  forces.  He 
was  knighted  in  1665.  In  1679,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  place  he  was 
kept  longer  than  could  ever  be  said  of  any  man  but  himself, 
having  continued  without  intermission,  in  all  commissions,  except 
that  in  which  the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  Lord  Treasurer,  till  he 
chose  to  retire  from  public  business,  in  1701.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  concurred  in  voting  the  throne  vacant.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  October  28th,  1716.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  and  by  his  second, 
whom  he  married  in  the  year  1 703,  when  he  was  seventy-  six 
years  of  age,  he  had  two  sons,  (both  of  whom  afterwards  became 
peers,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  Henry,  Lord  Holland,)  and 
two  daughters.  He  left  a  very  large  fortune ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  not  kept  intact  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  of  a  diplomatic 
correspondence :  — 

"  II  y  a  quatre  ou  cinq  jours  qu'on  presenta  au  roi  d'An- 
gleterre  (George  I.)  un  gentilhomme  nomme  le  Chevalier  Fox, 
age  de  96  ans  (?),  plein  d'une  sante  robuste,  remarie  depuis 
quatre  ans,  et  qui  fait  un  enfant  chaque  annee.  S.  M.  B.  ayant 
demande  ce  qu'elle  pouvait  faire  pour  lui  aider  a  clever  sa  nom- 
breuse  famille,  on  lui  r£pondit  qu'il  n'avoit  besoiri  de  rien, 
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lately  necessary  for  him  to  make  use  of  Englishmen 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  it  is  in  like  manner  that  he 
has  employed  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  seemed  to 
have  restored  to  him  a  part  of  the  credit  which  he 
enjoyed  under  the  preceding  reigns :  but  events 
have  just  proved  that  he  did  not  think  of  employ- 
ing him  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  be  useful  to 
him. 

The  enemies  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  have 
formed  a  powerful  party  against  him  in  Parliament. 
They  were  ready  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment which  they  had  prepared :  the  king  of  England 
did  not  think  proper  to  support  him :  he  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  offices  and  to  retire  to  the 
country,  for  fear  of  succumbing  under  the  perse- 
cution of  those  who  attacked  him.  We  can  conceive 
only  two  motives  capable  of  having  obliged  the 
King  to  abandon  him.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  a  great 
indifference  for  the  only  Englishman  in  whom  he 
had  of  late  manifested  some  confidence ;  the  second 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  apprehension  which  the 
king  of  England  entertained  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  support  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  against 
the  Parliament.  This  last  reason  would  show  that 
his  authority  is  not  so  well  established  as  his 
partisans  would  represent ;  it  would  be  a  sure  in- 

ayant  plus  de  200,000  pieces,  quoiqu'il  fut  ne  sans  aucun  bien. 
'  Et  comment  a-t-il  fait  pour  en  gagner  taut?'  reprit  le  Roi. 
'  Demandez,  Sire,'  dit  mylord  Peterborough,  'a  ce  seigneur, 
qui  etait  dans  le  memo  cas,  comme  il  a  fait,'  en  montrant  my- 
lord Marlborough,  qui  etait  a  cote  de  lui."  —  M.  d'Iberville  a 
M.  de  Torcy,  Londres,  15  Novembre,  1714. 
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dication  that  he  is  himself  sensible  of  it  and 
will  not  expose  it.  If  the  last  parliaments,  even 
in  the  time  of  war,  did  not  cease  to  give  trouble 
to  the  King,  and  if  he  could  only  render  him- 
self master  by  distributing  money  to  gain  over 
the  members,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  meet  with  great 
opposition  when  the  first  means  shall  fail.  The 
debts  contracted  during  the  war  amount  to  an 
enormous  sum;  the  king  of  England  cannot  pay 
them,  except  by  the  subsidies  which  will  be  granted 
to  him,  and  these  he  can  only  obtain  by  convoking 
the  Parliament. 

The  English  are  accustomed  to  make  their  kings 
pay  dearly  for  such  assistance.  They  invited  him, 
who  is  now  on  the  throne,  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  be  delivered  by  his  means  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  arbitrary  power  ;  but  they  would  not 
the  less  dread  to  see  it  in  his  hands.  The  effects 
of  this  fear  are  indicated,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, by  the  reduction  of  the  troops,  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  subsidies  voted  by  the  Parliament,  and 
by  the  difficulties  which  it  makes  in  apportioning 
the  funds  to  supply  them.  In  short,  if  the  proposal 
to  inquire  into  all  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  private 
individuals  since  the  year  1688  be  carried  into 
effect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  with 
a  view  of  attacking  those  who  have  the  greatest 
share  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
to  revoke  all  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred 
on  the  Dutch,  who  enjoy  his  exclusive  favour, 
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It  is  even  asserted  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Parliament  to  set  aside,  as  a  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  king  of  England,  all  the  donations  which  it 
shall  be  thought  proper  to  revoke ;  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  just  to  impose  new  burdens  on  the 
nation,  after  it  has  borne  all  those  which  have  been 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  when  means 
may  be  found  elsewhere  to  supply  the  subsidies 
required  by  the  King. 

Nothing  is  less  indicative  of  a  blind  submission 
of  the  nation  than  the  formal  design  of  attacking 
the  favourites,  of  depriving  the  king  of  England  of 
the  troops  which  alone  could  render  him  absolute 
in  his  kingdom ;  and,  so  to  reduce  his  revenues, 
that  though  sufficient  for  the  actual  maintenance 
of  his  household,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  in 
future  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  Parliament. 

This  design  is  however  so  conformable  to  the 
character  of  the  English,  and  to  the  fears  whicn 
they  entertain  of  seeing  their  king  in  a  condition 
to  violate  their  liberty  and  to  destroy  their  pri- 
vileges, that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  parliament,  which  is  now  assembled,  does  not 
carry  it  into  execution,  the  next  parliament  will 
undertake  to  do  so ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  will 
compose  it,  having  nothing  to  hope  from  the  king 
of  England,  may  very  likely  follow  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  nation,  and  the  principle  which  it 
observes  when  free,  of  opposing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  authority  of  its  king.  This  it  can  only  do 
while  it  enjoys  peace,  and  this,  too,  gives  reason  to 
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believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the 
English  to  recommence  the  war,  even  if  the  king 
of  England  were  capable  of  failing  in  the  assur- 
ances which  he  gives  scrupulously  to  observe  the 
treaties. 

Count  Tallard  will  know,  with  more  certainty, 
when  he  is  on  the  spot,  than  can  be  pointed  out  in 
these  instructions,  what  are  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  English,  with  respect  to  this  prince,  their 
subject  of  discontent,  and  the  importance  of  the 
persons  who  think  they  have  reason  to  complain. 

There  always  will  be  a  subject  of  division  in  the 
nation  arising  from  the  opposition  of  the  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  of  the  Presbyterians. 
The  latter,  seeing  a  king  of  their  own  sect  upon 
the  throne,  hoped,  at  first,  soon  to  put  down 
the  Anglican  Church.  They  afterwards  sought 
for  means  to  unite  with  it ;  but  neither  of  these 
designs  could  succeed,  and,  though  the  king  of 
England  at  first  showed  great  respect  for  the 
Anglican  Church,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
those  who  are  attached  to  it  are  persuaded  that 
he  wished  to  destroy  it,  and  that  he  would  do  so 
still  if  he  could  succeed.  The  Duke  of  Leeds, 
was  one  of  the  persons  most  attached  to  the  king 
of  England  when  he  was  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  person  to  his  marriage. 
The  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Clarendon  were 
uncles  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  These  three 
noblemen  are  considered  as  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
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and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  all  those  who  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  are  but  little  attached  to  the 
present  government. 

There  is  much  probability  that  the  present 
parliament  will  not  close  without  having  discussed 
several  affairs  concerning  this  church ;  and  the 
results  of  such  discussions  have  always  been  of 
such  great  importance  in  England,  that  it  is 
very  necessary  that  Count  Tallard  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  shall  take  place  on  this 
subject. 

His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  on  this  general 
view  of  the  state  of  England  he  will  acquire, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  all  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  success  of  the  affairs  which 
will  be  entrusted  to  him.  The  principal  of  these 
will  be,  apparently,  the  continuation  of  those  which 
were  discussed  in  the  conferences  that  took  place 
last  summer  between  Marshal  Boufflers  and  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  A  judgment  must  be  formed  by 
what  passed  in  the  private  audiences  which  that 
ambassador  had  of  the  King,  and  by  the  several 
conversations  which  he  held.  It  is  also  for  this  end 
that  his  Majesty  thinks  fit  to  recapitulate  what 
was  treated  of  in  those  conferences  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Count  Tallard. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  in  what  manner,  and 
with  what  eagerness  they  were  asked  for  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  These  steps  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  peace  had  become  necessary  to  the  king, 
his  master.  Count  Tallard  was  a  witness  to  this, 
and  it  remains  only  to  explain  to  him  the  points 
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which  were  discussed  in  those  conferences.  They 
are  reduced  to  three. 

The  first  was  a  demand  made  to  his  Majesty  to 
name  expressly  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
retired  to  St.  Germain s,  in  the  article  of  the  Treaty, 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  favour,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  enemies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whom  he  agreed  to  recognise  as  king  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  represented  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  king,  his  master,  could  not  be  secure 
unless  the  king  of  England  (James  II.)  retired  to 
Eome,  or  to  such  other  place  as  he  might  choose, 
provided  it  were  out  of  France ;  that  the  party  of 
that  prince  would  always  maintain  itself  in  Eng- 
land, so  long  as  he  should  be  known  to  be  near 
enough  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  those 
who  would  be  ready  to  support  his  interests  ;  that 
they  would  be  easily  persuaded  that  the  King 
would  assist  that  prince  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs;  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  might  contri- 
bute to  it,  even  without  his  orders ;  and  lastly, 
that  but  for  this  precaution  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
alone,  would  remain  in  a  state  of  agitation,  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  enjoyed  peace. 

As  for  the  second  article,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  King,  at  the  conferences  of  Ryswick,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  promise 
to  grant,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  recognised  by  his 
Majesty,  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  English  who 
had  followed  the  party  of  the  king  of  England 
(James  II.),  and  to  reinstate  them  in  their  pro- 
perty. To  this  proposal  the  Earl  of  Portland  re- 
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plied  in  the  first  conference  which  he  had  with 
Marshal  Bouiflers :  he  represented  to  him  that  it 
was  not  only  requisite  for  the  honour  of  the  king, 
his  master,  not  to  appear  forced  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  make  this  promise,  but  also,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  his  safety  not  to  make  it ;  that  it 
would  be  recalling  his  personal  enemies  around 
him ;  that,  even  if  he  wished  it,  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  do  so,  the  English  Parliament  hav- 
ing passed  an  act  which  absolutely  forbade  it.  He 
added,  however,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  have  become  by  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
peaceful  possessor  of  the  throne,  he  would  willingly 
pardon  those  who  should  appear  to  him  to  return 
in  good  faith,  and  act  like  good  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  third  point  related  to  the  town  and  prin- 
cipality of  Orange  :  the  Earl  of  Portland  pretended 
that  it  would  be  derogating  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king,  his  master,  over  that  city,  to  bind  him 
not  to  allow  any  Frenchman  to  settle  there,  as 
Marshal  Bouiflers  had  required. 

The  first  of  these  three  proposals  was  firmly 
rejected.  It  was  so  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  King,  that  his  Majesty  wrote  to 
Marshal  Bouiflers  not  to  leave  the  Earl  of  Portland 
any  hope  of  a  compliance  with  such  a  demand. 
His  Majesty  desired  him  to  tell  the  Earl,  that  the 
promise  he  had  given  not  to  afford,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
king  of  England,  without  any  exception,  ought  to 
be  sufficient,  without  the  odious  precaution  of 
naming  a  prince  who  was  sufficiently  comprehended 
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in  these  general  terms ;  that  it  ought  to  be  still  less 
expected  that  he  would  cease  to  afford  him  a  re- 
treat in  his  kingdom;  that  it  was  the  only  asylum 
which  he  had  found,  and  that  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  Majesty  had  been  the  only  alleviation  of  his 
misfortunes  ;  that  when  his  Majesty  was  willing 
to  promise  not  to  assist  him  in  the  projects  which  it 
was  supposed  he  might  form,  to  return  to  England, 
there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  would  undertake  to  do  it  of  themselves ; 
that  their  obedience  and  submission  were  suffi- 
ciently known  by  all  Europe  to  dispel  this  vain  ap- 
prehension. In  short,  the  firmness  of  the  King 
on  this  article  was  such,  that  his  Majesty  desired 
Marshal  Boufflers  to  acquaint  the  Earl  of  Portland 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  the  other  articles  if  he  insisted  any  further  on 
the  first. 

He  was  more  compliant  at  the  second  conference : 
he  answered,  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  just  reasons  which  obliged  his 
Majesty  to  refuse  what  was  asked  of  him  ;  that  he 
insisted  no  further  upon  it,  his  intention  not  being 
to  make  demands  which  could  cause  his  Majesty 
the  least  pain;  but  that,  as  the  repose  and  the 
safety  of  the  king  of  England  were  at  stake,  he 
wished  that  terms  could  be  found  strong  enough 
to  assure  him  that  his  Majesty  would  not  in  any 
manner  favour  the  factions  that  might  be  formed 
in  England. 

No  more  formal  renunciation  of  the  first  de- 
mand made  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  could  be 
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desired ;  and  it  seemed,  in  fact,  so  precise  to  Mar- 
shal Boufflers  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  take  any  notice  of  what  the  Earl  of  Portland 
said  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  rather 
by  way  of  conversation  than  as  a  sequel  to  his 
first  proposal,  namely,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
hoped  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  his 
Majesty  would  induce  the  king  of  England  (James 
II.)  to  take  of  his  own  accord  the  resolution  to 
leave  the  kingdom. 

Marshal  Boufflers,  however,  regarding  only  what 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  second  conference, 
received  in  the  third  from  the  Earl  of  Portland 
the  draft  of  an  article,  such  as  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, desired.  He  pretended  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  retired  into  France,  was  not  even 
designated  in  this  proposal. 

The  King,  however,  did  not  form  the  same 
opinion  of  it ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty 
that  there  were  terms  which  could  be  only  applied 
to  that  prince,  he  caused  them  to  be  altered,  so 
that  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  drawn 
up  according  to  the  changes  made  by  his  Majesty 
in  the  draught  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland. 

He  received  it  from  Marshal  Boufflers  at  the 
fourth  conference  which  they  had  together.  He 
said,  that  though  some  further  terms  might  still  be 
desired,  he  would  meanwhile  be  content  with  all 
that  was  expressed  in  that  article ;  and  that,  know- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  king,  his  master,  respect- 
ing what  might  be  agreeable  to  his  Majesty,  he 
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gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  draught. 

This,  then,  is  what  took  place  on  this  point  in  the 
conferences  between  Marshal  Bouncers  and  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  This  detail  will  prove  to  Count 
Tallard  that  the  removal  of  the  king  of  Englan'd 
(James  II.)  was  required  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  refused  by  the  King ;  that  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty  has  always  been  to  take  away  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  it,  and,  that  the  Earl  of  Portland 
could  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  wholly  re- 
nouncing it  than  by  bringing  himself,  and  after- 
wards receiving,  the  draught  of  an  article,  in  which 
there  was  not  only  no  mention  made  of  it,  but 
which  had  been  corrected  by  the  suppression  of  all 
the  terms  which  appeared  to  designate  the  king  of 
England  (James  II.). 

The  second  point  related  to  the  general  amnesty 
to  be  granted  to  the  English  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  king,  their  master. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  alleged  all  the  most  urgent 
reasons  to  show  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could 
not  grant  it,  that  it  would  be  renouncing  his  own 
safety  ;  and  he  continued  to  show  the  same  aversion 
to  promise  that  the  king,  his  master,  would  not 
suffer  any  Frenchman  to  settle  in  the  town  and 
principality  of  Orange.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
importance  of  this  last  clause.  All  the  French,  of 
the  so-called  reformed  faith,  who  had  left  the 
kingdom,  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  be 
able  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  peace.  This 
universal  expectation  being  disappointed,  they  had 
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considered  it  as  a  resource  to  come  to  Orange, 
where  they  would  more  easily  have  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
with  their  half-converted  relatives  and  friends. 
They  would  have  attracted  many  to  that  town. 
The  injury  would  have  been  the  greater  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  this  town  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  provinces  where  adherents  of  the  so- 
called  reformed  faith  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  retreat  which  they  would  readily  have  found 
would  have  soon  persuaded  those,  whose  conver- 
sions were  not  very  sincere,  to  take  refuge  there. 
Thus  the  care,  which  the  piety  of  his  Majesty 
has  caused  him  to  take  for  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects,  would  have  been  rendered  partly 
useless. 

It  was  therefore  so  essential  to  prevent  the 
consequences  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
return  of  the  French  fugitives  to  Orange,  and  of 
the  liberty  which  the  new  converts  in  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  would  have  had  to  settle  there, 
that  his  Majesty  was  of  opinion  that  the  good  of 
religion,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  subjects,  were 
to  be  preferred  to  the  condition  which  he  had  re- 
quired in  favour  of  the  English  who  had  followed 
their  master.  It  was  in  this  view  that  he  permitted 
Marshal  Boufflers  to  yield  on  the  second  article, 
which  related  to  the  amnesty,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  third  relative  to  Orange.  The  latter,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  long  discussion. 

It  is  true,  that  it  was  with  all  possible  deference 
to  the  will  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
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of  England  (William  III.),  that  he  asked  several 
times  that  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  regulate 
the  article  himself,  with  all  the  restrictions  which 
he  might  judge  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  his  entire  satisfaction ;  but,  as  the 
Earl  of  Portland  represented,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  would  be  infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  England  over  Orange,  to  bind  him  by 
an  article  of  a  public  treaty,  not  to  admit  into  that 
town  those  who  might  desire  to  settle  there,  Mar- 
shal Boufflers  and  the  Earl  of  Portland  agreed 
that  the  Prince  should  give  a  secret  promise  to 
his  Majesty  not  to  permit  any  Frenchmen  to  settle 
in  the  town  or  principality  of  Orange  without  the 
permission  and  consent  of  the  King. 

When  this  point  was  determined,  the  Earl  of 
Portland  asked  the  Marshal  Boufflers  if,  after  a  cer- 
tain term  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  his  Majesty 
would  consent  that  his  subjects  might  settle  at 
Orange,  even  without  his  permission,  and  without 
asking  his  consent,  provided  they  were  not  siis- 
pected  nor  obnoxious  to  him.  The  Earl  of  Port- 
land added,  that  this  proposal  must  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  request,  which  it  would  depend  on  the  will 
of  his  Majesty  to  grant  or  refuse,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  condition.  In  fine,  he  agreed  that  it  should 
be  an  affair  to  be  deferred  till  after  the  entire  con- 
clusion of  the  peace. 

It  was  concluded  a  short  time  afterwards,  and 
the  king  of  England  having  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Portland  his  ambassador  extraordinary,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  ask  no- 

s  4 
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thing  contrary  to  what  had  passed  in  the  con- 
ferences in  Flanders  between  Marshal  Boufflers 
and  himself. 

Scarcely  however  had  he  arrived  when  he  inti- 
mated to  several  persons  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  King  James  still  at  St.  Germains ;  and 
after  having  passed  several  days  without  any  allu- 
sion to  business,  he  asked  for  a  private  audience 
of  the  King. 

He  told  his  Majesty  that  he  had  desired  to  apply 
directly  to  him,  in  order  to  execute  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  king,  his  master ;  that  that  prince 
could  not  be  easy  in  England  while  the  king,  his 
enemy,  resided  in  France,  where  it  would  be  easy 
to  encourage  all  the  cabals  which  might  be  formed 
in  his  favour,  to  afford  a  retreat  to  the  discontented, 
and  to  make  it  be  believed,  by  the  good  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  King,  that  he  might 
expect  from  him  every  kind  of  assistance;  that  he 
therefore  required,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  oblige  King 
James  not  only  to  leave  St.  Germains,  but  also 
to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom ;  and,  that  he 
would  cause  all  those  to  be  arrested  who  should  be 
found  to  have  participated  in  the  late  conspiracy 
against  the  king  of  England  :  the  Earl  of  Portland 
comprehended  in  this  number  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
as  the  chief. 

There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  pro- 
posal was  the  first  and  principal  affair  with 
which  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  entrusted.  The 
firm  and  moderate  answer  of  his  Majesty  must 
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have  convinced  him  that  the  desire  of  restoring 
peace  to  Europe  might  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  interests,  but  could  not  oblige  him  to 
desist  from  what  his  honour  and  his  dignity  seemed 
to  require.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  King  replied 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland  that  the  treaties  are  punc- 
tually executed  on  his  part,  and  that  it  is  his 
intention  never  to  deviate  from  them  ;  that  his 
Majesty  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  promise  which  he 
has  made,  not  to  favour  any  undertaking,  nor  any 
design  against  the  king  of  England,  but  that  he 
cannot  be  required  to  refuse  an  asylum  to  a  sove- 
reign who  has  come  to  ask  him  for  it ;  that  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  than  that  of  the  ties  of  blood, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  his  Majesty  to 
alleviate  his  misfortunes  by  any  kind  treatment 
which  might  depend  on  him ;  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  other  assistance,  and  that  the  king  of 
England  is  at  present  so  well  established  on  his 
throne  as  to  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  disaffected ; 
that  with  respect  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  a  share  in  the  late  conspiracy,  his  Majesty  is 
ignorant  of  the  places  to  which  they  may  have 
retired ;  that  if  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  gone  to 
England,  he  has  done  so  with  a  view  to  serve  the 
king,  his  master  and  his  father ;  that  his  Majesty 
then  gave  an  army  to  that  prince,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  war  by  all  lawful  means ; 
that,  in  short,  the  king  of  England  might  be  as- 
sured of  the  sincere  intentions  of  his  Majesty  to 
maintain  peace  ;  that  he  believed  those  of  that 
prince  to  correspond  with  his  own,  and,  that  a 
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reciprocal  good  understanding  was  the  surest 
means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  was  silent  respecting  this 
clause  after  the  audience  which  the  King  granted 
him,  till  the  return  of  the  courier,  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  England  to  inform  the  king,  his 
master,  of  what  had  passed.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  his  instructions,  it  appeared  that  his  prin- 
cipal care  was  to  justify  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued; and  though  he  continued  to  say  that  the 
king,  his  master,  was  not  safe,  so  long  as  King 
James  should  reside  at  St.  Germains,  he  added, 
that  his  duty  was  to  state  the  sentiments  of  the 
king  who  sent  him  ;  that  his  Majesty  might  think 
differently,  that  he  was  master  in  his  kingdom, 
only  that  it  was  to  be  wished  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  consent  to  proposals  which  might  ren- 
der the  alliance  more  close ;  that,  for  himself,  he 
might  have  dispensed  with  punctually  executing 
the  orders  which  had  been  given  him ;  that  he 
should  think  himself  very  unfortunate  if  he  had 
said  any  thing  which  might  displease  his  Majesty  ; 
that  his  good  intentions  were  known  when  the 
terms  of  the  peace  were  to  be  agreed  upon;  that 
they  are  not  changed  when  it  is  to  be  preserved. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  urgent  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  obtain  the 
removal  of  King  James  will  be  the  first  which 
will  be  renewed  to  Count  Tallard  so  soon  as  he 
arrives  in  England.  It  will  be  affirmed,  perhaps, 
that  this  removal  was  promised  by  Marshal  Bouiflers 
in  the  conferences  last  year  ;  lastly,  the  same 
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reasons,  namely,  the  personal  safety  of  the  king 
who  reigns  in  England,  the  good  understanding, 
the  preservation  of  peace,  which  were  alleged  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  will  be  again  employed. 

Count  Tallard  is  to  be  guided  strictly  by  what 
the  King  states  to  him  respecting  what  passed  at 
the  conferences  in  Flanders;  and  what  his  Majesty 
replied  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  is  the  only  rule 
which  he  wishes  Count  Tallard  to  observe,  and 
to  frame  his  answers  accordingly.  He  is,  be- 
sides, to  omit  nothing  which  may  serve  to  prove  the 
sincere  desire  of  his  Majesty  to  maintain  peace, 
and  to  keep  up  a  perfectly  good  understanding 
with  the  king  of  England. 

There  was  reason  to  believe,  when  the  king  of 
England  chose  the  Earl  of  Portland  as  his  ambas- 
sador, that  his  commission  would  not  be  restricted 
to  affairs  concerning  the  personal  interests  of  the 
prince.  The  Earl  of  Portland  had  given  in  that 
conference  in  Flanders  the  strongest  assurances  of 
the  real  desire  of  the  king,  his  master,  henceforth 
to  merit  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  friendship ;  to 
form  an  intimate  connection  with  him;  in  short,  to 
establish  for  ever  the  perfect  understanding  which 
the  good  of  Europe  required,  and  by  joint  consent 
to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  the 
general  peace.  It  appeared,  then,  that  the  king  of 
England,  foreseeing  the  most  important  event  which 
may  give  reason  to  fear  the  interruption  of  peace,  had 
chosen  the  same  minister  to  propose  to  his  Majesty 
the  precautions  which  that  prince  considered  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  troubles 
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which  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  might  one 
day  occasion  in  Europe.  It  seemed  probable,  too, 
that  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  intrust  an  English- 
man with  his  intentions  on  so  important  a  point, 
and  that  he  depended  solely  on  a  man  who  had 
been  attached  to  him  all  his  life,  and  whose  fidelity 
he  had  so  long  experienced.  But  hitherto  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  conjectures  were  well  founded, 
and  all  the  conversations  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  do 
not  give  the  slightest  indication  that  he  has  any 
orders  from  the  king,  his  master,  to  speak  of  the 
opening  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

It  may  however  cause  such  a  change  in  the 
general  affairs,  that  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
cares  of  Count  Tallard  must  be  to  discover,  if  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  what  may  be  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  England  on  this  subject,  his 
engagements,  and  the  means  which  he  has  of  sup- 
porting them. 

The  frequent  illnesses  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  have  long  ac- 
customed his  subjects  to  look  upon  his  death  as 
an  event  that  cannot  be  far  distant.* 

The  Emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  were 
considered,  during  the  war,  as  the  only  pretenders 
who  could  dispute  the  succession,  if  this  prince 
should  die  before  the  peace.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  the  King,  who  was  engaged  in  resisting  the 

*  There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  an  extract  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Torcy,  in  which  he  states  more  at  length  than  he 
was  able  to  do  in  these  instructions,  the  views  and  the  position 
of  the  different  pretenders  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
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efforts  of  all  Europe,  could  send  to  Spain  a  force 
sufficiently  considerable  to  maintain  the  just  rights 
of  the  Dauphin.  On  this  ground,  the  Emperor  and 
the  Elector  employed  different  ways  to  form  each 
for  himself  a  considerable  party  at  Madrid.  The 
Emperor  having  obliged  the  late  electress  of 
Bavaria,  his  daughter,  to  renounce  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  the  rights  which  she  might  have  to 
the  Spanish  succession,  pretends  to  exclude  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  by  virtue  of  this 
renunciation  of  the  electress' s  mother ;  and,  as  the 
will  of  Philip  IY.  calls  the  children  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  succession  in  Spain,  in  default  of 
those  of  the  Infanta  Margaret,  mother  of  the 
electress  of  Bavaria,  it  is  on  this  will  that  the 
Emperor  founds  the  applications  which  he  has 
made  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  invite  the  arch- 
duke Charles  (his  second  son)  to  Madrid,  and  to 
have  him  educated  there  as  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  pretends,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  renunciation  of  the  Archduchess  cannot 
prejudice  the  electoral  prince,  her  son,  and  that 
the  promise  of  the  Emperor  to  cede  to  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  in  return  for  this 
renunciation,  is  not  a  title  which  can  be  confirmed. 

The  queen  mother  of  Spain  during  her  life 
counterbalanced  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor. 
The  interests  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
her  grandson,  were  more  dear  to  her  than  those  of 
the  Archduke,  her  nephew,  and  it  seemed,  at  that 
time,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  electoral  prince. 
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But  the  death  of  the  queen  mother  of  Spain 
having  removed  the  only  obstacle  which  opposed 
the  will  of  the  Queen,  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
power  of  this  princess,  who  was  sister  to  the 
Empress,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  that  she 
induced  the  king,  her  husband,  to  consent  to 
things  to  which  he  had  the  greatest  aversion.  The 
Emperor,  strengthened  by  such  a  support,  no 
longer  conceals  his  proceedings.  Count  Har- 
rach  has  been  sent  to  Madrid ;  and  all  Europe 
knows  that  it  was  to  ask  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
send  for  the  Archduke,  and  to  consider  him  as  his 
heir ;  but  the  mere  presence  of  the  Archduke  was 
not  sufficient,  troops  were  necessary  to  support 
him.  The  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  were  a  pretext 
to  apply  to  the  Emperor  for  succour,  and  his 
Catholic  Majesty  had  already  written  to  him  for  a 
corps  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  ;  the  people  of  Spain 
were  disposed  to  receive  them  and  to  support 
them ;  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  English 
and  Dutch  would  furnish  vessels  to  convey  them, 
when  all  these  projects  were  overturned  by  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

These  succours  being  now  useless  to  Spain,  the 
Queen,  and  the  most  confidential  ministers  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  said  that  the  finances  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
these  troops  ;  all  that  could  be  done,  would  be  to 
receive  them  if  the  Emperor  would  consent  to 
provide  for  their  maintenance ;  but  it  is  no  less 
difficult  for  the  Emperor  to  incur  such  an  expense. 
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The  sum  which  he  requires  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  Turks  does  not  permit  him  to  divert  to 
other  uses  funds  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  fortresses  and  his  army  in  Hungary ; 
thus  far,  therefore,  the  consent  of  the  king  of 
Spain  has  not  advanced  the  execution  of  the 
designs  of  the  Emperor.  Besides  this,  a  new  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  since  the  peace,  with  respect  to  the 
conveyance  of  German  troops  to  Spain.  The  king 
of  England,  and  the  States  General,  had  engaged 
by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  in  1689*,  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  aid 

*  "  Postquam  ex  parte  Gallise  in  variis  locis  et  aulis  palam 
divulgatum  est,  quod  non  obstante  reimnciatione  solemnissima 
successionem  in  monarchiam  Hispanicam,  casu  quo  Rex  Catho- 
licus  sine  prole  legitima  e  vivis  discederet,  pro  Delphino  indesi* 
nenter  pretendat  vi  et  armis  asserendam,  nee  obscure  etiam 
collimet,  ut  prasdictus  Delphinus  in  Regem  Romanorum  eve- 
hatur :  Domini  Status  Generales  foederati  Belgii  mature  consi- 
derantes  quantam  status  public!  collisionem  et  quantum  preju- 
diciumpublicae  rei  et  tranquillitati  tarn  una  quam  altera  pretensio 
afferre  possit,  promittunt  hisce  separatis  articulis  non  minus  ac 
si  federi  principali  verbo  tenus  inserti  essent,  valituris  ;  primo 
casu  quo  modernus  Hispaniarum  Rex  e  vita  decederet,  non  re- 
lictis  legitimis  descendentibus  (quern  casum  Deus  clementer 
avertere  velit !)  se  Caesaream  majestatem  ejusve  haeredes  ad 
successionem  ejusdem  domus  legitime  competentem  in  monar- 
chiam Hispanicam,  et  ejus  regna,  provincias,  ditiones,  et  jura 
earumdem  adipiscendam  et  asserendam,  quin  etiam  possessionem 
contra  Gallos  ejusque  adhasrentes  qui  se  huic  successioni  directe 
vel  indirecte  opponere  vellent,  omnibus  viribus  adjuturos  et  in 
contrarium  attentantium  vim  vi  repulsuros. 

"  Invitabitur  ad  horum  etiam  articulorum  societatem  corona 
Angliae.  Actum  Vienna?,  12  May,  1689. 

"E.  A.  HENRICUS  COMES  DE  STRATMAN. 
«J.  HOP." 
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necessary  to  support  his  pretensions  on  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  basis  of  this  treaty 
the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  urged  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, before  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  to 
furnish  vessels,  for  the  conveyance  of  German 
troops  to  Spain.  But  that  prince  replied,  that  the 
time  to  execute  the  treaty  was  not  yet  come,  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  excite  France  to  resume 
her  arms ;  that  such  a  step,  if  taken  unseasonably, 
wrould  infallibly  kindle  a  new  war ;  that,  however, 
he  was  still  resolved  to  execute  the  treaty  when  the 
time  should  arrive. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  formed  the  same 
project  to  go  to  Spain,  with  the  prince,  his  son,  and 
to  take  troops  to  that  country  under  the  pretext 
of  the  defence  of  Catalonia.  This  advice  had  been 
given  from  Madrid,  by  those  whom  he  reckons 
among  his  friends ;  they  had  urged  him  not  to  lose 
any  time  in  following  it,  when  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  send  the  Archduke  to  Spain  with  troops. 
This  was  towards  the  commencement  of  the  last 
campaign,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  profiting  by 
this  advice,  immediately  made  an  application  to  the 
king  of  England  for  ships.  They  were  promised  ; 
and,  relying  on  this  hope,  orders  were  already 
given  to  send  troops  from  Bavaria,  when  the  king 
of  England  withdrew  his  promise,  reducing  it  to  a 
bare  assurance  of  furnishing  ships  if  the  electoral 
prince  was  appointed  heir  by  the  testament  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  affirmed,  that,  since  the  peace,  the  king  of 
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England  and  the  States  General  have  proposed  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  that  they  would  engage  by 
a  new  treaty  to  secure  to  him  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  life  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  its  sovereignty  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  provided  the  Elector  would  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  renunciation  of 
the  deceased  Electress,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  has  hitherto 
had  any  result.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
king  of  England  and  the  States  General  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  equally  their  interest  to  prevent 
the  King  from  becoming  master  of  the  Netherlands ; 
that  they  believe,  that  nothing  would  suit  them 
better  than  to  cause  that  country  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  would  always  have  need  of 
their  assistance ;  that  this  necessity  will  keep  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  in  a  state  of  perpetual  clepend- 
ance  on  them ;  that  it  would  not  be  the  same  with 
the  Emperor;  that  if  that  prince  should  unite  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  with  those 
which  he  already  possesses,  he  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  revive  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which 
the  House  of  Austria  has  lost  over  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  same  considerations  must  induce  them  ex- 
clusively to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  strongly  to  oppose  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  Austria.  But  it  is  at  present  out  of 
the  question  to  intimate  to  the  king  of  England 
what  he  ought  to  do  on  this  subject ;  and  the  sole 
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object  of  Count  Tallard,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  embassy,  should  be  to  discover  whether  that 
prince  really  intends  to  supply  the  Emperor  with 
ships  in  case  he  should  ask  for  them  to  convey 
the  Archduke  and  troops  to  Spain ;  if  he  does  not 
fear  to  draw  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the 
King,  by  a  proceeding  so  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  MONSEIGNEUR  (the  Dauphin);  if  the  English 
nation  approves  of  such  a  connection  with  the 
Emperor,  to  unite  so  many  states  in  the  person  of 
that  prince ;  if  the  king  of  England  does  not  him- 
self fear  to  give  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially the  protestant  princes,  such  a  just  subject  of 
complaint  as  to  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  power  so  dangerous  to  themselves,  as 
that  of  the  Emperor  will  always  be.  Lastly,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  Count  Tallard  should  discover,  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  if  the  king  of  England,  in 
favouring  the  designs  of  the  Emperor,  does  not 
likewise  entertain  some  notion  of  profiting  by  the 
disputes,  to  which  he  foresees  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  will  give  rise,  to  obtain  pos- 
session, either  by  force  or  by  secret  treaties 
with  the  Emperor,  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Indies ;  and  what  assistance  the  nation  con- 
sents to  give  him  to  carry  these  projects  into 
execution. 

The  affair  of  the  Spanish  succession  is  not  the 
only,  though  it  is  the  principal,  question  which  is 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  peace.  We  hear 
on  all  sides  of  the  formation  of  new  leagues  ;  some- 
times it  is  said  to  be  between  the  princes  who 
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were  allied  during  the  late  war,  at  other  times  it 
is  pretended  that  it  is  to  be  a  league  between  the 
Protestant  princes  ;  that  the  king  of  England  is  to 
be  at  the  head  of  it,  and  that  the  object  of  this 
league  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

These  leagues  could  not  fail  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  be  absolutely  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  accomplish.  The  King 
desires  to  preserve  peace,  and  does  not  intend  to 
disturb  the  Protestant  princes  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  His  Majesty  has  also  manifested  that  he 
desired  peace,  when  he  ceded  so  many  important 
places  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  repose  of 
Christendom.  He  might  have  continued  the  war 
with  advantage,  and  he  would  not  have  abandoned 
the  means  which  he  possessed  of  carrying  it  on  with 
success  against  his  enemies  if  he  had  had  any  in- 
tention of  recommencing  it.  There  is  no  stronger 

O  -  O 

guarantee  of  what  his  Majesty  has  promised,  than 
the  very  terms  of  the  treaties.  The  leagues  which 
might  be  formed  would  only  produce  a  distrust 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  tranquillity  which 
Europe  should  henceforth  enjoy. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  King  has  done  in 
his  kingdom  what  piety  suggested  for  the  con- 
version of  his  subjects.  He  has  procured  for  the 
Catholic  religion  all  the  advantages  which  depended 
on  him  in  those  places  which  had  been  subject  to 
him,  and  which  he  surrendered  at  the  peace  ; 
but  the  care,  which  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to 
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take  within  his  own  dominions,  goes  no  farther, 
and  he  has  never  had  any  design  of  giving  the 
least  uneasiness  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
Empire,  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  considers, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  ancient  allies  of  his 
crown. 

Such  are  the  principal  affairs  which  Count  Tal- 
lard  will  at  present  have  to  deal  with  in  England. 
The  following  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  will 
have  to  observe. 

It  has  always  been  the  part  of  an  able  ambassador 
in  England,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  nation, 
as  well  as  with  the  king  of  England  and  his 
ministers. 

It  would  be  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  deviate 
from  this  line  under  present  circumstances,  Those 
who  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  confidence  of 
that  prince  are  foreigners,  and  consequently  ex- 
posed to  the  hatred  of  the  English.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  already  made  some  attempts  to  attack 
them,  and  they  will  probably  be  repeated  with  still 
more  violence.  Nobody  can  tell  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  them  in  a  parliament  which  may  perhaps 
be  less  subject  to  the  will  of  the  king  of  England, 
than  preceding  parliaments  have  been.  Count 
Tallard,  therefore,  must  conduct  himself  towards 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alienate  from 
him  the  English  noblemen  who  have  no  share 
in  public  affairs.  They  have  often  not  the  less 
influence  on  that  account ;  and  when  they  are  on 
bad  terms  with  the  Court,  they  make  themselves 
feared  by  joining  the  popular  party. 
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He  must,  however,  avoid  with  extreme  care  the 
appearance  of  having  any  connection  with  mal- 
contents and  suspected  persons.  It  is  his  Majesty's 
desire  that  his  ambassador  shall  not  be  justly  re- 
proached with  having  any  intercourse  with  those 
who  are  at  present  known  in  London  by  the  name 
of  Jacobites  ;  and  if  any  of  them  should  go  from 
St.  Germains  to  London,  he  will  not  permit  Count 
Tallard  to  receive  them  into  his  house. 

It  would  be  alienating  both  the  king  of  England 
and  the  nation  ;  and,  far  from  being  advantageous, 
it  would  give  occasion  to  all  kinds  of  reports  which 
persons  might  choose  to  spread  to  alarm  the  En- 
glish, and  make  them  believe  that  their  safety  is 
at  stake  unless  they  are  in  arms. 

It  appears,  that  the  representations  of  the  Earl  of 
Portland  were  principally  made  in  this  view ;  but, 
as  we  do  'not  see  that  Parliament  has  changed  its 
resolution  respecting  the  reduction  of  the  army, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  nation  will 
not  be  so  easily  alarmed  as  the  king  of  England 
might  wish.  We  may  even  go  further  and  con- 
clude that  that  which  appears  to  the  prince  essen- 
tial to  his  safety,  and  chiefty  engages  his  attention, 
is  very  indifferent  to  the  nation. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  persuade  the  English  that 
the  King  sincerely  desires  to  maintain  the  peace ; 
to  let  them  know  that  when  his  Majesty  gave 
aid  to  King  James  to  reinstate  him  on  his  throne, 
he  did  not  think  of  doing  so,  except  in  concert 
with  the  nation  ;  that  his  Majesty  has  never 
made  any  secret  treaties,  contrary  to  the  liberty 
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and  the  religion  of  England.  Count  Tallard 
will  express  himself  in  this  manner,  not  only 
when  opportunities  shall  naturally  present  them- 
selves, but  he  may  likewise  cause  such  language 
to  be  spread  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  different 
parts  of  town  to  which  the  members  resort,  by 
persons  he  may  think  proper  to  employ  for  that 
purpose.  * 

If  he  can  gain  any  persons  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  will  inform  him  correctly  of  the  state 
of  the  nation  before  the  close  of  the  parliament 
which  is  now  assembled. 

The  accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  of 
the  state  of  commerce,  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and,  in  general,  all  that 
relates  to  the  finances,  are  laid  before  Parliament 

*  In  the  original  copy  of  these  instructions  there  appeared 
a  paragraph,  which  Avas  suppressed  on  consideration.  We 
think  it  of  use  to  retain  it  in  a  note,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
with  great  naivete  the  real  sentiments  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  it 
is,  doubtless,  this  excess  of  naivete  that  has  led  to  its  suppres- 
sion :  — 

"  II  ne  sera  pas  meme  inutile  que  ces  memes  gens  fassent 
connaitre  que  Tinteret  du  Roi  s'accordera  toujours  avec  celui  de 
la  nation  anglaise  en  ce  qu'il  ne  conviendra  jamais  a,  S.  M. 
qu'un  roi  d'Angleterre  soit  trop  absolu  ;  que  1'unique  moyen  de 
1'empecher  de  le  devenir  est  de  conserver  la  paix  et  que  le  pouvoir 
arbitraire  ne  sera  point  a  craindre  tant  que  les  rois  d'Angle- 
terre n'auront  point  en  main  les  forces  necessaires  pour  se 
1'attribuer ;  que  par  consequent  la  guerre  est  d'autant  plus  a 
eviter  pour  la  nation  anglaise  que,  si  elle  se  renouvelait,  le 
parlement  ne  serait  plus  le  inaitrc  de  conserver  les  lois  et  les 
libertes  publiques." 
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to  be  examined  by  committees.  These  documents 
are  not  kept  secret :  we  may,  therefore,  judge  to  a 
certainty  by  their  contents,  of  the  real  state  of 
England ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  preceding  years  what  the  new  funds 
might  produce.  As  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that 
Count  Tallard  will  soon  find  persons  who  will  in- 
form him  of  all  these  details,  the  only  thing  that 
he  has  to  observe  to  him,  is  to  avoid  bringing 
under  suspicion  those  who  shall  give  him  this 
information. 

The  end  of  the  present  parliament  will  throw 
new  light  on  the  measures  which  they  are  going  to 
take  with  the  king  of  England.  It  is  certain  that 
there  appears  much  less  submission  to  that  prince, 
than  he  has  found  since  he  has  been  on  the  throne ; 
that  the  reduction  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  and  of 
the  subsidies,  disables  him  from  undertaking  any 
thing  in  future  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  will  be  found  still 
greater  in  future  parliaments,  than  in  that  which  is 
now  sitting. 

The  Dutchmen,  to  whom  the  king  of  England 
gives  his  principal  confidence,  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  nation  well  enough,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
beloved  by  it,  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  king, 
their  master,  in  intractable  parliaments.  In  pre- 
ceding parliaments,  when  obstacles  arose  to  the 
demands  of  this  prince,  they  were  soon  removed  by 
the  favours  or  employments  bestowed  on  some  of 
the  members,  or  by  the  fear  with  which  others  were 
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inspired  by  accusations  of  a  correspondence  with 
France.  When  these  means  are  exhausted,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  foreigners  who  have  drawn  on 
themselves  the  envy  of  the  nation,  to  find  other  ex- 
pedients to  keep  it  in  the  same  state  of  submission. 
Thus  the  king  of  England  will  find  himself  much 
more  embarrassed  than  he  has  hitherto  been  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  with  great  truth,  that  it  is  his  interest 
to  seek  for  support  in  the  friendship  of  the  King. 
Count  Tallard  will  soon  see  whether  that  prince 
is  disposed  to  enter  into  closer  connection  with 
his  Majesty ;  and,  as  his  Majesty  is  convinced 
that  this  good  understanding  is  very  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  Count  Tallard  will 
adapt  his  language  to  his  Majesty's  sentiments  on 
this  subject. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows  that  his 
Majesty  is  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  the 
treaties,  the  King's  dignity  and  interest,  especially 
in  England,  require,  that  it  should  be  made 
thoroughly  known  that  his  Majesty  has  consented 
to  the  peace  solely  with  a  view  to  the  general  good 
of  Christendom ;  that  he  was  in  no  want  of  means 
to  continue  the  war ;  and  that  the  wealth  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects,  would  always 
afford  him  the  same  resources  if  the-  tranquillity 
which  Europe  now  enjoys  should  be  unfortunately 
disturbed.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  firm 
and  moderate  language  of  Count  Tallard  should 
prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  Majesty  constantly 
desires  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  that  he  should 
not  be  embarrassed  if  he  were  again  obliged  to  take 
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up  arms  to  repel  the  efforts  of  those  who  might 
attack  him. 

The  piety  of  the  King  has  always  led  him  to 
give  instructions  to  his  ambassadors,  to  use  their 
good  offices  in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics.  He 
repeats  his  instructions  to  Count  Tallard,  to  do  for 
them  every  thing  that  may  depend  upon  him,  but 
with  all  due  prudence  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  more 
delicacy  than  ever  is  now  required.  The  urgent 
applications  made  by  an  ambassador  of  France  in 
favour  of  the  English  Catholics,  would  certainly 
elicit  others  from  the  king  of  England  in  favour 
of  French  refugees  in  England ;  and  his  Majesty 
will  on  no  account  whatever  receive  such  applica- 
tions ;  though  the  two  cases  are  not  on  the  same 
footing,  since  the  so-called  reformed  religion  is 
at  present  prohibited  in  France,  and  the  Catholics, 
on  the  contrary,  have  enjoyed  under  all  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
England,  on  certain  conditions.  This  discussion  is 
not  to  be  entered  into ;  his  Majesty  therefore  wall 
have  Count  Tallard  examine  what  he  may  be  able 
to  do  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  so  that  no  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  from  it  with  respect  to  the 
French  refugees. 

But  he  is  not  to  consult  the  English  friars  in 
order  to  obtain  information.  Besides  that  several 
of  them  are  odious  to  the  nation,  there  are  many 
who  it  is  affirmed  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  king 
of  England,  now  on  the  throne,  and  all  in  general 
appeared  under  the  preceding  reign  to  consult  their 
own  interests  much  more  than  those  of  religion. 

There  are  two  bishops  whose  merit  and  virtue 
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seem   to  be  highly  esteemed.      Their  names  are 
Leyburn  and  Giffard* :  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 

*  "  John  Leyburn,"  says  Dodd,  "  born  1620,  was  consecrated 
bishop  at  Rome,  1685,  with  the  title  of  i  Episcopus  Adrumete- 
nus,'  and  by  commission,  *  Vicarius  Apostolicus '  in  England. 
Being  arrived  there,  he  had  an  apartment  prepared  for  him  in 
St.  James's  Palace,  with  an  allowance  of  WOOL  per  annum : 
there  had  been  no  Catholic  bishop  in  England  since  the  year 
1629.  Upon  the  Revolution,  Bishop  Leyburn  was  at  first  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower,  but  afterwards  released,  upon  the 
general  character  of  his  peaceful  and  inoffensive  behaviour. 
He  was  afterwards  frequently  alarmed,  and  summoned  when 
any  disturbance  happened  in  relation  to  the  government ;  but 
the  ministry,  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  took  no 
farther  notice  of  him ;  only  desired  to  know  his  place  of  abode. 
In  this  manner  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying 
about  the  year  1703." 

"  Bonaventure  Giffard,  was  born  in  Wolverhampton.  He 
was  taken  notice  of  when  King  James  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
who,  having  experienced  in  himself  some  effects  of  his  zeal,  by 
the  private  admonitions  he  had  given  his  Majesty  for  the  good 
of  his  soul,  made  choice  of  him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains  and 
preacher.  And  afterwards,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to 
establish  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  England,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  consecrated,  April  22.  1687,  with 
the  title  of  Episcopus  Madaurensis.  When  the  grand  contest 
happened  between  the  King  and  the  seniors  of  Magdalen 
College,  Bishop  Giffard  was  appointed  president  of  the  house 
and  invested  by  his  proxy,  March  31.  1688;  but  ousted  again, 
October  25.  the  same  year,  by  an  order  of  the  King  and  counsel. 
The  Revolution  happened  soon  after ;  Bishop  Giffard  concealed 
himself  for  a  while,  but  at  last  was  seized  and  committed  prisoner 
to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  about  a  twelvemonth,  till,  being 
discharged,  he  lived  privately  in  London,  under  the  connivance 
of  the  government,  who  gave  him  very  little  disturbance,  being 
fully  satisfied  with  the  inoffensiveness  of  his  behaviour.  He  died 
the  12th  of  March,  1734,  aged  89."  — Dodd' s  Church  History 
of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  446. 
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suspected  by  the  present  government,  and  that 
they  have  always  conducted  themselves  with  much 
prudence.  Count  Tallard  will  inform  himself  more 
precisely  on  this  subject  when  he  shall  be  in 
England,  and  will  regulate  the  intercourse  which 
he  may  have  with  them,  according  to  what  he 
shall  learn  of  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  them.  If  they  are  not  sus- 
pected by  that  prince,  as  is  represented,  he  may  see 
them  openly. 

The  French,  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion, 
who  have  withdrawn  into  foreign  countries,  have 
manifested  so  much  passion,  and  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  duties  of  their  birth,  that  it  does  not 
become  the  ambassador  of  his  Majesty  to  receive 
into  his  house  those  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bad  conduct.  Nor  could  any 
advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service  result  from  it ; 
the  English  barely  tolerate  them ;  they  have  no  hope 
except  from  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  they 
are  accordingly  entirely  devoted.  Count  Tallard, 
therefore,  could  never  receive  any  useful  informa- 
tion from  them,  and  they  would  make  a  boast  of 
whatever  they  might  learn  in  his  house. 

With  respect  to  those  who  havre  conducted  them- 
selves well  since  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
quit  his  kingdom,  his  Majesty  leaves  Count  Tal- 
lard at  liberty  to  behave  towards  them  as  he  shall 
judge  best  suited  to  the  service  of  the  King. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  to  Count  Tallard 
what  his  Majesty  desires  him  to  say  from  him  to 
the  king  of  England.  In  a  private  audience,  for 
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which  he  will  apply  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
will  confirm  to  him  all  the  assurances  which  he  has 
already  received  in  Holland  from  the  ambassadors 
of  the  King,  at  the  conferences  for  the  negotiation 
of  peace,  of  the  sincere  desire  of  his   Majesty  to 
maintain  a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  him; 
that  he  is  persuaded  that  this  union  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation    of  the  general  tranquillity ; 
that  he  has  seen,  with  regret,  that  past  conjunctures 
have  hitherto  hindered  him  from  giving   to  that 
prince  effective  marks  of  the  esteem  which  he  had 
always  felt  for  him ;  that  he  will  not  remember  in 
future  the  contrary  engagements  which  have  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  except 
to  judge   of  the  punctuality  of  his  word  by  the 
fidelity  which    he  manifested    towards  his  allies  ; 
that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  union  formed  by  the 
peace  between  him  and  that  prince  will  be  as  solid 
as  his  preceding  connections  have  been  ;  that  his 
Majesty  will  contribute  on  his  part  to   strengthen 
it  in  every  thing  that  may  depend  upon  him ;  that 
he  is  as  much  inclined  to  do  this  by  the  particular 
esteem  which  he  has  for  the  personal  merits  of  that 
prince,  as  by  the  desire  which  he  entertains  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  which  Europe  now  enjoys ;  and  he 
sees  with  pleasure,  that  the  general  tranquillity  is 
so  connected  with  this  good  understanding,  that,  as 
long  as  it  shall  last,  nothing  will  be  able  to  give 
rise  to  fresh  troubles. 

Count  Tallard  will  add,  that  on  his  part  he 
will  always  endeavour  to  show  by  his  conduct  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  King,  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
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land ;  that  his  Majesty  has  given  him  the  most 
positive  orders  on  this  point,  and  that  he  knows 
he  can  do  nothing  more  agreeable  to  his  Ma- 
jesty than  conform  to  the  orders  which  have  been 
given  him  on  this  subject. 


MEMORANDUM.* 

As  according  to  all  appearance  the  first  confer- 
ences of  the  Earl  of  Portland  with  the  ministers  of 
the  King,  who  will  be  appointed  to  hear  him,  will 
be  limited  to  the  same  assurances  which  he  will 
have  given  his  Majesty  of  the  sincerity  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  king,  his  master,  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  durable  peace,  bat  also  to  acquire  the 
friendship  of  his  Majesty,  which  he  has  always  and 
on  all  occasions  desired  above  all  things,  the  King's 
ministers  cannot  reply  in  too  courteous  a  manner 
to  expressions  of  this  kind.  They  will  neglect 
nothing  to  give  him  to  understand  how  sincere  are 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  Majesty  for  the  king, 
his  master;  that  the  past  differences  and  Avars  should 

*  This  note,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
M.  de  Torcy,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
written  at  the  moment  of  Lord  Portland's  arrival  in  Paris,  and 
was,  doubtless,  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet. 
It  completes  the  sentiments  of  Louis  XIV.  as  we  have  just 
seen  them  developed  in  the  instructions  of  Count  Tallard,  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  proposals  which  are  about  to  be  made 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. 
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be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  or,  that  if  they  must 
be  recalled  to  memory,  it  can  only  be  to  remind  us 
of  the  esteem  which  the  king  of  England  acquired 
in  them ;  that  the  King  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  preserve  by  peace  the  tranquillity  of  Europe ; 
that  he  is  persuaded,  by  the  assurances  which  the 
king  of  England  has  caused  to  be  given  him,  that 
he  entertains  the  same  sentiments,  and  therefore 
they  will  easily  act  in  concord  to  consolidate  the 
public  tranquillity.  These  general  observations, 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  their  first  conversation, 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  most  courteous  man- 
ners, testimonies  of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  and 
marks  of  confidence. 

If  Lord  Portland  is  charged  with  any  thing 
particular,  he  will  not  disclose  it  till  the  sequel. 
As  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  king,  his 
master,  embraces  all  the  interest  of  Europe  ;  that 
he  maintains  some  connection  with  his  allies  to 
secure  the  peace ;  and  that,  in  order  to  render 
himself  more  necessary,  he  represents,  perhaps,  to 
them  what  they  have  to  fear  from  the  superior 
power  of  France,  he  has  unquestionably  considered 
for  himself,  and  has  concerted  measures  with  them 
in  contemplation  of  the  events  which  may  arise  on 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  on  the  declara- 
tion which  that  prince  may  make  of  his  successor. 

Such  events  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  likely  to 
occasion  changes  in  the  general  posture  of  affairs. 
Perhaps  Lord  Portland  may  be  the  first  to  open 
himself  on  the  subject;  and,  without  entering  into 
any  similar  explanations,  those  with  whom  he 
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confers  may  speak  in  merely  general  terms  of  the 
sincere  intentions  of  his  Majesty  to  maintain  the 
peace,  assuring  him  that  he  will  use  all  his  efforts 
at  once  to  consolidate  it,  and  to  prevent  every  ac- 
cident which  may  be  calculated  to  disturb  it.  By 
this  means  they  may  give  the  Earl  of  Portland  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
king,  his  master,  upon  this  subject. 

Perhaps  more  than  one  conference  may  pass  in 
these  general  expressions,  the  ambassador  going 
no  further  than  to  enlarge  upon  the  sincerity  of  his 
master's  intentions  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  his  desire  of  maintaining  an  alliance  and 
sincere  friendship  with  the  King.  If  he  should  be 
thus  reserved,  would  not  the  King  rather  than 
suffer  him  to  depart  without  having  touched  on  a 
point  so  important  for  the  general  constitution  of 
Europe,  think  proper  that  the  first  overture  should 
be  made  to  him  by  his  ministers  ?  And,  in  this 
case,  would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  do  so  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  and  frankness  ? 

He  might  be  told,  that  his  Majesty,  having  already 
sufficiently  assured  him  of  the  sincerity  of  his  es- 
teem and  affection  for  the  king  of  England,  cannot 
give  him  a  greater  proof  of  it  than  by  confidentially 
communicating  with  him  on  the  most  important 
event  which  can  happen  in  Europe;  that  he  is 
sensible  of  the  feeble  health  of  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
that  he  is  informed  of  all  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  at  Vienna,  to  secure  the  succession  to 
that  crown;  that  he  knows  what  are  the  rights 
of  MONSEIGNEUK  (the  Dauphin),  what  are  those  of 
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the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  after  the  sons  of 
MONSEIGNEUR  ;  that  he  need  not  point  out  to  him 
how  formidable  would  be  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  by  the  union  of  so  many  states  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  world  ;  that  he  would  consider  as  a 
mark  of  the  friendship  of  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land has  assured  him,  any  communication  which  he 
would  make  through  him  of  his  sentiments  on  so 
important  an  affair ;  that  his  Majesty  will  answer 
with  the  same  confidence,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
equity  and  affection  for  the  good  of  Europe,  which 
the  king  of  England  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him. 
These  general  terms,  which  enter  into  no  detail, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  for  a  first  overture.  His 
Lordship  will  reply  to  them,  if  he  is  already  provided 
with  instructions  on  this  subject,  but  at  all  events 
he  will  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  the 
king,  his  master.  It  will  be  difficult  for  that  prince 
not  to  go  further  into  the  matter  when  he  shall  have 
to  reply.  We  may  then  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  events  that  may  follow  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  disapprove  of  the  measures  which  the 
Emperor  seems  disposed  to  take  at  the  death  of  the 
king  who  is  living,  and  still  young  ;  and  whether 
the  king  of  England  respond  in  the  manner  that 
may  be  wished  to  the  confidence  of  the  King,  or 
whether  we  find  him  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Ernperor,  it  might  at  least  in  this  way  be  intimated 
to  him,  that  the  King  might  conceive  just  mistrust 
at  the  passage  of  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  into 
Spain,  and  of  the  Archduke  into  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  body  of  troops  with  which  he  would 
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be  accompanied.  It  would  be  natural  to  remind 
him,  on  this  latter  point,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Savoy  by  which  the  Emperor  engaged  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Italy  \  added  to  which  that  this  ob- 
ligation did  not  relate  only  to  a  time  of  war ;  in 
time  of  peace,  when  they  ceased  to  be  necessary, 
they  would  give  a  fresh  and  too  just  cause  of 
umbrage  to  the  princes  of  Italy ;  that  the  King 
takes  an  interest  in  their  liberty ;  and  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  all  Europe  that  that  country  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  Emperor. 

Such  considerations  must  be  referred  only  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  peace,  and  to  make  the 
king  of  England  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  would  be  likely  to  disturb  it,  rather  than 
to  show  him  the  necessity  under  which  the  King 
would  be  placed  to  oppose  it. 

The  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  this 
communication  to  Lord  Portland,  would  be  to  make 
the  king,  his  master,  explain  what  his  sentiments 
are  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria ;  what  he  believes,  or  what  he 
fears,  respecting  the  designs  of  the  King ;  and 
by  this  means  to  open  a  negotiation  with  him,  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  measures  on  matters  which  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Christendom. 


VOL.  I.  U 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  March  15.  1698. 

Yesterday  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy  * 
called  upon  me,  and  informed  me  that  they  did  so 

*  "  M.  de  Croissy,  ministre  et  secretaire  d'etat  des  affaires 
etrangeres  et  frere  de  feu  M.  Colbert,  avait  ete  long-temps  pre- 
sident a  mortier,  et  avait  ete  ainbassadeur  a  la  paix  d'Aix-la- 
Chapelle  et  en  Angleterre,  Enfiii  il  eut  la  place  de  M.  de 
Pomponne  a  sa  disgrace,  et  la  survivance  de  cette  place  pour 
M.  de  Torcy,  son  fils.  M.  de  Pomponne,  qui  avait  egalement 
porte  sa  faveur  et  sa  disgrace,  et  a  qui  on  n'avait  pu  oter 
1'cstiine  du  Roi,  avait  ete  mande  le  jour  meme  de  la  mort  de 
M.  de  Louvois,  et  rentra  dans  le  conseil  en  qualite  de  ministre 
d'etat  sans  charge,  et  eut  la  piete  et  la  modestie  de  voir  M.  de 
Croissy  sans  rancune  et  sans  eloignement.  Le  Roi,  qui  s'etait 
rattache  a  M.  de  Pomponne,  avait  imagine  le  manage  de  sa 
fille  avec  Torcy  pour  reunir  ces  deux  families  et  pour  dormer 
un  bon  maitre  a  ce  jeune  survivancier  des  affaires  etrangeres, 
dans  la  decadence  de  sante  ou  Croissy  perdu  de  goutte  etait 
tombe,  et  qui  etait  encore  plus  necessaire  si  Croissy  venait  a 
manquer.  Des  qu'il  fut  mort,  (28  Juillet,  1696,)  le  Roi  s'en 
expliqua  a  Pomponne  et  a  Torcy.  II  regla  que  ce  mariage  se 
ferait  sans  delai,  que  Torcy  conserverait  la  charge  de  son  pere, 
qu'il  ne  serait  point  encore  ministre,  mais  que,  sous  la  direction 
et  1'inspection  de  Pomponne,  il  ferait  toutes  les  depeches,  que 
Pomponne  les  rapporterait  au  conseil  et  dirait  apres  a  Torcy 
les  reponses  qui  y  auraient  ete  resolues  pour  les  dresser  en 
consequence,  que  les  ambassadeurs  iraient  desormais  chez 
Pomponne  qui  leur  donnerait  audience  en  presence  de  Torcy, 
qu'  enfm  le  beau -pere  et  le  gendre  partageraient  a  Versailles  le 
logement  de  la  charge  de  secretaire  d'etat  des  affaires  etrangeres 
pour  etre  ensemble  et  travailler  en  commun  plus  facilement." — 
Memoires  de  Saint- Simon. 

"  29  Juillet,  1696.  —  Le  Roi  a  regie  que  M.  de  Pomponne 
donnera  audience  aux  ministres  etrangers,  M.  de  Torcy  pre- 
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by  command  of  his  Most  Christain  Majesty,  to  tell 
me  that  he  desired  my  services  in  an  affair  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  secrecy  ;  at  the  same  time 
assuring  me  of  his  entire  confidence.  After  I 
had  replied,  as  was  fitting,  M.  de  Pomponne  said, 
that  as  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  his  master,  in 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  were  sin- 
cere, and  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  those  of 
your  Majesty  were  the  same,  it  was  necessary  to 
weigh  every  thing  that  might  cause  an  interrup- 
tion, in  order  to  concert  precautionary  measures ; 
that  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which  might 
take  place  suddenly,  and  which  would  bring  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  troubles  from  which  we 
had  just  escaped,  was  of  this  nature  ;  that  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  wished  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  your  Majesty  which  might  prevent  so 
great  calamities ;  that  if  Spain  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor,  he  would  be  able  to  make  him- 

sent.  Ce  sera  M.  de  Torcy  qui  fera  les  depeches,  et  M.  de 
Pomponne  rapportera  au  conseil  toutes  les  affaires  etrangeres, 
et  mettra  par  apostille  ce  qu'on  aura  resolu  de  repondre  aux 
depeches  des  miuistres  du  roi  dans  les  pays  etrangers."  — 
Dangeau. 

"  10  Septembre,  1699. — Voici  la  seance  du  conseil  des  de- 
peches qui  se  tient  le  samedi :  le  Roi  est  au  bout  de  la  table, 
MONSEIGNEUR  a  un  des  cotes,  M.  de  Beauvillier  et  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne, M.  le  chancelier  du  cote  de  Monseigneur ;  M.  de  Torcy 
est  au  bout  de  la  table  vis-a-vis  du  Roi,  qui  lit  les  depeches  des 
ambassadeurs,  et  en  meme  temps  les  reponses  qui  ont  etc  re- 
solues  au  conseil  precedent,  et  qu'il  fait  lui  seul."  —  Dangeau. 

Torcy  was  born  September  14.  1665.  At  the  death  of  M. 
de  Pomponne,  in  1700,  he  remained  sole  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  till  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

u  2 
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self  master  of  all  Italy,  and  be  so  absolute  in  the 
Empire,  that  we  should  have  every  reason  to  fear 
his  preponderating  power ;  that  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  therefore,  desired  to  concert  measures  with 
your  Majesty  respecting  the  said  succession,  and 
requested  to  know  whether  you  were  inclined  to  it, 
and  what  conditions  and  securities  you  would  re- 
quire. 

I  replied  to  him,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
proposal  which  he  made  me ;  that,  although  I 
could  not  fail  to  consider  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain  as  an  event  which  would  inevitably  plunge 
us  again  into  war,  yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
unavoidable  evil,  and  we  could  only  hope  that  it 
would  not  take  place  soon  ;  that  I  was  aware,  that 
the  interests  of  England  and  Holland  were  con- 
cerned to  oppose  an  accommodation,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  naval  force  and  to  commerce  all  over 
the  world ;  that  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
for  your  Majesty  to  give  any  more  than  a  general 
answer  to  such  a  proposal,  unless  I  were  informed 
of  the  views  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  regard 
to  the  particulars  which  he  meant  to  propose. 
He  answered,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars till  your  sentiments  in  general  were  known, 
and  that  even  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  from  you  what  you  should  think  suitable 
to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  two  nations. 

I  said,  I  was  sure  that  if  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty 
in  the  general  terms  in  which  he  spoke,  I  could  not 
expect  any  other  answer  than  that  you  were  willing 
to  listen  to  what  should  be  proposed ;  and,  as  I  at 
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length  saw  that  I  could  not  elicit  any  more  from 
him,  I  told  him,  in  passing,  my  own  sentiments  and 
every  thing  that  I  thought  might  be  opposed  to 
our  interests ;  but  I  avoid  repeating  the  details 
that  I  may  not  unduly  lengthen  my  letter. 

He  replied,  that  with  respect  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, it  would  be  easily  agreed  upon  in  such  a 
manner  as  your  Majesty  should  desire  ;  that  as  for 
Spain  itself,  sufficient  guarantees  should  be  given 
that  it  should  never  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
same  king  as  France ;  but,  as  for  the  Indies  and 
the  safety  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
two  points  on  which  I  laid  great  stress,  he  said 
nothing ;  he  merely  required  that  I  should  give 
your  Majesty  an  account  of  what  he  had  proposed 
and  declared  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  his  master, 
and  begged  to  be  informed,  Sire,  of  yours. 

I  did  not  think  proper  to  say  any  thing  which 
might  furnish  them  with  the  least  clue  as  to  what 
were  the  views  of  your  Majesty,  particularly  as 
little  or  nothing  was  known  respecting  them.  I 
shall  therefore  wait  to  know  the  pleasure  of  your 
Majesty  on  this  subject,  and  the  line  of  conduct 
you  would  have  me  to  observe.  If,  however,  I 
have  an  opportunity,  I  will  again  speak,  in  the 
way  of  conversation,  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  and  try 
to  induce  him  to  state  his  sentiments  a  little  more 
fully. 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  pardon  the  faults  of  my 
letter,  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  shown  to  any 
of  my  own  people.  I  have  scarcely  time  to  read  it 
over,  much  less  to  take  €i  copy,  because  the  Dauphin 

u    3 
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has  sent  for  me  to  go  a  hunting  with  him  without 
delay,  which  I  did  not  like  to  decline,  or  to  put  off 
to  a  later  hour.  I  am  just  going  to  step  into  my 
carriage  to  go  to  Meudon.  Count  Tallard  will  set 
out  to-day.  I  believe  that  they  have  purposely 
waited  so  long  to  speak  to  me  on  this  subject,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  affair 
in  case  they  are  not  satisfied  with  me,  though  the 
inflexibility  which  I  have  shown,  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  been  thrown  in  my  way,  is  approved 
by  everybody  at  Court,  and  all  the  blame  is  laid 
upon  the  conductor  of  ambassadors,  wrhom  MON- 
SIEUR calls  ignorant  and  impertinent.  They  per- 
haps think  that  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  matters,  which  the  shortness  of  my 
stay  convinces  me  will  prevent  my  being  able  to 
further  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty  and  of  the 
two  nations. 


ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  VISIT  WHICH 
M.  DE  POMPONNE  AND  M.  DE  TORCY  PAID  TO  THE 
EAKL  OF  PORTLAND  BY  ORDER  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
14 TH  OF  MARCH,  1698. 

The  conference  with  Lord  Portland  lasted  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  began  by  remind- 
ing him  of  all  that  had  been  said  to  him,  since  his 
residence  here,  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  King 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  king  of 
England,  and  to  adopt  in  concert  with  that  prince 
all  the  measures  necessary  to  form  a  close  alliance. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  this  alliance 
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for  the  good  of  Europe,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  which  has  just  been  restored  ;  of  what  he  has 
said  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, and  of  the  desire  which  he  feels  to  unite  himself 
closely  with  his  Majesty.  After  those  preliminary 
observations,  we  reminded  him  of  the  language  of 
his  Majesty  to  him,  in  the  last  private  audience, 
and  of  his  own  replies.  At  length,  we  spoke  more 
plainly,  and  observed  to  him,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  he  would  easily  com- 
prehend that  the  most  important  event  that  could 
happen,  and  one  which  was  most  calculated  to 
disturb  the  general  tranquillity,  was  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  that  if  God  should  remove 
that  prince  before  just  measures  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  troubles  which  his  death  would 
occasion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  peace  to  be 
preserved  ;  that  his  Majesty,  convinced  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  king  of  England,  was  disposed  on 
so  important  an  occasion,  to  give  him  marks  of 
entire  confidence,  by  concerting  with  that  prince 
what  should  be  done  in  such  a  conjuncture  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

We  added,  that  the  King  was  very  happy  to  open 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  rather  than  to  any 
other  person,  not  only  on  account  of  the  confidence 
which  the  king,  his  master,  placed  in  him,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  satisfaction  which  his  Majesty 
feels  at  his  conduct,  and  because  he  is  persuaded 
that  no  person  desires  more  to  contribute  to  a  close 
alliance  between  his  Majesty  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

u  4 
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Lord  Portland  replied,  that  he  had  rightly  judged 
that  the  conversation,  which  his  Majesty  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  hold  with  him,  could  have  re- 
ference only  to  the  Spanish  succession  ;  that  he 
thought  it  useless  to  repeat  what  he  had  several 
times  said  of  the  real  desire  of  the  king,  his  master, 
to  maintain  a  perfect  understanding  with  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  that  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  was 
conformable  to  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
and  to  the  truth,  We  observed  to  him,  that  the 
answer,  which  the  King  had  made  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  public  audience,  had  reference  to  the 
preceding  conversation  during  the  private  audience, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  well  aware  of  it. 

Entering,  then,  into  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  he  said,  that  though  in  truth  the  feeble 
health  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  for  a  long  time  past 
given  occasion  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in 
case  that  prince  should  die,  he  had  never  precisely 
known  what  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  master 
on  this  subject ;  that  he  had  indeed  heard  him  say, 
at  the  Hague,  that  this  was  the  only  event  which 
could  disturb  the  peace  ;  that  it  was  sufficiently 
apparent  that  his  Majesty  sincerely  desired  it  from 
the  terms  which  he  offered,  and  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  would  maintain  it  when  once  it 
should  be  made,  but  that  nobody  could  judge  of 
the  effect  which  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain 
might  produce ;  that  princes  should  not  be  swayed 
by  their  private  inclinations,  but  solely  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  subject  to  their  direction  or 
their  government ;  that  the  Dutch  are  in  the  first 
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state  with  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
English  in  the  second  ;  that  therefore  the  interests 
of  these  two  nations  must  be  the  only  object  of  that 
prince ;  that  if  he  wished  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  English,  he  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  able  to  accomplish  it;  that  jea- 
lousy of  the  power  of  France  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was. 

We  told  him,  that  the  King  by  no  means  thought 
of  increasing  this  jealousy ;  and,  that  as  his  Majesty 
was  inclined  to  concert  with  the  king  of  England 
what  was  to  be  done  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  this  mark  of  his  confidence  in  that 
prince  clearly  showed  that  his  Majesty  did  not 
seek  to  give  new  causes  of  jealousy  to  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  and  states ;  but  that  they  ought 
to  entertain  a  very  legitimate  and  well-founded  jea- 
lousy of  the  steps  which  the  Emperor  takes  to 
secure  to  himself  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  negotiations  which  he  carries  on 
at  Madrid,  through  Count  Harrach,  to  get  the 
Archduke  invited ;  that  if  the  states  which  com- 
pose that  monarchy  should  be  one  day  united  with 
those  which  the  Emperor  possesses,  Europe  would 
see  a  revival  of  the  same  power  which  had  been 
so  formidable  to  it  under  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
that  the  king  of  England  was  too  enlightened  not 
to  perceive  this  danger. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  answered,  that  the  English 
were  moved  by  no  other  interest  than  that  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation ;  that  they  will  consider 
that  the  Emperor  has  no  ships;  that  in  the  present 
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feeble  state  of  Spain,  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  its  naval  power  can  be  re-established ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  see  that  France  has  a 
powerful  navy,  and  that  she  might  easily  impede 
their  trade  with  the  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 
He,  however,  constantly  assured  us  that  he  spoke 
only  from  himself,  and  without  any  instructions 
from  the  king,  his  master,  (and  in  fact  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  truth  on  this 
point)  ;  but  that  he  was  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  of  the  English,  to  know  what 
they  would  think  ;  that  in  treating  with  them  re- 
gard must  be  had,  not  only  to  the  present  but  to 
the  future ;  that  when  the  king  of  England  makes 
any  proposal  to  them  which  is  not  to  their  taste, 
they  very  well  know  how  to  refuse  it ;  that  they 
say,  that  they  would  willingly  grant  to  a  good 
king,  with  whom  they  are  satisfied,  whatever  he 
asks,  but  that  not  knowing  who  will  be  his  suc- 
cessor, they  will  do  nothing  which,  under  another 
king,  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  nation. 

As  we  spoke  in  this  conversation  of  the  testament 
of  Philip  IV.,  of  the  mode  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  Earl  of  Portland  inquired,  as 
a  man  really  ignorant  of  what  the  will  of  Philip  IV. 
contained,  respecting  those  who  were  called  to  the 
succession  in  default  of  the  king  of  Spain  now  on 
the  throne,  and  of  his  children,  asking  whether 
the  Salic  law  was  observed  in  Spain.  We  ex- 
plained to  him  the  contents  of  the  will ;  that  the 
children  of  the  Emperor  had  110  right  to  the  crown  ; 
that  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  had 
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several  times  passed  into  different  houses  by  the 
marriages  of  the  Infantas;  that  it  was  by  this 
means  that  the  whole  monarchy  had  been  united 
to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  that  a  testament  could 
not  change  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom. 
He  adduced  what  had  been  done  by  Henry  VIII. , 
king  of  England,  who  by  several  different  tes- 
taments had  changed  the  order  of  succession.  We 
replied,  that  this  same  order  had  nevertheless  been 
observed,  that  his  son  had  first  succeeded  him, 
and  then  two  daughters,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  birth ;  that  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Arragon, 
had  done  what  he  could  to  disturb  this  said  order 
of  succession  in  Castile ;  that  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Isabella,  his  wife,  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  re- 
main king  of  Castile,  the  crown  of  which  had  be- 
longed to  that  princess  by  right  of  succession ;  but 
that  though  he  had  reigned  a  long  time,  con- 
jointly with  his  wife,  the  Castilians  would  never 
recognise  him  for  their  king,  after  the  death  of 
that  princess ;  that  that  crown  had  devolved  upon 
Queen  Joanna,  his  daughter,  and  that  on  Charles  V. 
succeeding  to  King  Ferdinand,  the  Castilians  had 
not  permitted  him  to  reign  over  them,  except  con- 
jointly with  the  queen,  his  mother,  though  this 
princess  was  entirely  out  of  her  mind ;  that  the 
queen's  name  was  even  always  placed  in  public 
acts,  before  that  of  King  Charles,  her  son ;  that  this 
was  a  sure  sign  that  the  will  of  a  king  could  not 
change  the  established  order  of  the  succession  in 
Spain. 

He    said,    that  not   being  acquainted  with  the 
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views  of  the  king,  his  master,  on  this  subject,  he 
begged  to  be  informed  whether  his  Majesty  thought 
it  good  that  he  should  write  to  him  for  his  orders  ; 
that  there  was  nothing  more  important  than  to 
provide  for  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  he  should  be  told  some- 
thing more  in  detail,  respecting  the  intentions  of 
his  Majesty;  that  if  he  only  made  general  proposals 
to  the  king  of  England,  he  would  embarrass  that 
prince,  and  not  receive  any  decisive  answer  from 
him. 

We  answered,  that  his  Majesty,  not  desiring  any 
thing  for  himself,  which  might  give  umbrage  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  willing  to  engage,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  dispose  of  this 
succession  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  never 
be  united  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  especially 
the  latter,  to  preserve  in  the  Ketherlands  a  barrier 
between  his  Majesty  and  them,  which  should  always 
separate  them ;  and  that  his  Majesty  was  likewise 
ready  to  promise  not  to  encroach  upon  that  barrier. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  that  was  said  on 
this  subject,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Berry 
were  not  mentioned  to  Lord  Portland.  He  said, 
however,  in  answer  to  these  proposals,  that  though 
the  King  did  not  unite  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
his  crown,  Europe  would  be  equally  alarmed  if  it 
should  see  the  whole  succession  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  in  the  hands  of  one  of  those  princes ;  that 
their  birth  would  always  keep  them  united  to 
France,  and  that  they  would  give  the  law  to  all 
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the  other  states ;  that  the  King  would  become 
master  of  all  the  sea  by  his  fleets.  He  slightly 
alluded  to  a  cession  of  the  West  Indies  to  the 
English:  no  notice  was  taken  of  this.  He  went 
on  to  say,  that  if  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
were  ceded  to  England  to  secure  to  it  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean,  the  said  commerce 
might  not  be  interrupted  whenever  it  should  please 
the  King  to  do  so ;  that  the  securities  which  might 
be  taken  on  this  point,  upon  the  word  of  the  King, 
were  good  for  the  present,  but  that  they  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  distant  future,  on  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  English ;  that 
they  would  not  have  the  same  fears  with  respect 
to  the  Emperor,  first,  because  he  would  not  fail 
to  say,  as  the  King  says,  that  he  does  not  think 
of  uniting  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  that  of  Spain  would  be  destined  for  the  Arch- 
duke, and  would  thus  be  a  separate  government ; 
that  the  Emperor  has  no  naval  force  ;  that  it  is 
well  known  what  time  it  takes  to  form  a  navy ; 
that  the  Spaniards  are  not  calculated  to  do  so ; 
that  the  king  of  England  knows  better  than  any 
body  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor,  the  exhaustion 
of  his  finances ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  him. 

We  replied  to  all  that  Lord  Portland  said  on 
this  head.  First,  we  did  not  fail  to  quote  to  hirn 
the  example  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  to  show 
that  the  branches  of  the  House  of  France  are  not 
always  united,  and  that  the  ties  of  blood  do  not 
prevent  princes  from  maintaining  their  own  in- 
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terests  ;  that  though  the  Emperor  has  not  a  naval 
force  at  present,  he  would  soon  have  a  considerable 
one,  when  he  should  be  master  of  all  the  ports 
depending  on  the  Spanish  monarchy.  "We  spoke  of 
the  time  which  the  King  required  to  place  his 
navy  on  its  present  footing ;  we  showed  Lord 
Portland  that,  though  the  finances  of  the  Emperor 
were  at  present  in  an  embarrassed  state,  the 
Spanish  monarchy  has  such  great  resources,  that 
it  would  soon  again  acquire  new  lustre,  if  it 
were  well  governed.  We  reminded  him  of  the 
danger  with  which  all  Europe  had  been  threatened 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  the  union  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;  that  it 
had  required  miracles  to  preserve  Germany  from 
the  slavery  which  threatened  it,  and  to  which  it 
would  soon  be  reduced  if  the  Emperor  united  so 
many  states  ;  that  he  would  make  himself  as  sove- 
reign in  the  Empire,  as  kings  are  in  their  own 
kingdom ;  that  the  English  might  be  pardoned  for 
regarding  with  the  indifference,  which  Lord  Port- 
land attributes  to  them,  what  is  passing  out  of  their 
island,  but  that  it  never  would  be  believed  that 
their  king  had  such  narrow  views ;  that  he  had 
given  proofs  of  the  contrary  in  all  the  actions  of 
his  life ;  and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
would  change  his  sentiments  on  so  important  an 
occasion. 

Lastly,  after  a  long  discussion  of  this  matter, 
Lord  Portland  said,  that  by  the  testament  of 
Philip  IV.,  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  was  the 
legitimate  heir :  why,  then,  added  he,  not  take 
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him  to  reign  in  Spain,  and  by  that  choice  put 
an  end  to  the  umbrage  which  all  Europe  feels 
at  the  too  great  power  of  the  King,  and  the  ap- 
prehension which  France  manifests  of  that  of  the 
Emperor  ? 

We  answered,  that  we  had  shown  him  the  nullity 
of  the  testament  of  Philip  IV. ;  but  as  he  said  that 
he  only  made  this  proposal  as  his  own  suggestion, 
the  conference  terminated  in  an  agreement  on 
both  sides,  that  he  should  despatch  a  courier  to 
the  king  of  England  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  had  passed. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  that  having  to  treat  of 
affairs  of  such  importance,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  all  those  which  may  cause  any 
alteration  should  have  been  terminated  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  desired.  He  explained 
himself  by  saying,  that  his  intention  was  not 
to  speak  any  more  of  the  removal  of  King  James ; 
that  he  saw  the  repugnance  of  his  Majesty,  who 
thought  that  his  honour  was  concerned,  and,  that 
the  king,  his  master,  was  very  far  from  asking 
any  thing  that  could  hurt  his  feelings ;  but  that 
he  did  not  understand  how,  while  desiring  to  live 
on  amicable  terms  with  him,  things  could  be 
refused  him  which  kings  always  grant  ;  that 
there  were  actually  at  St.  Germains  Englishmen 
who,  he  pretends,  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  king 
of  England — he  read  their  names,  written  in  a 
paper ;  that  he  was  informed  of  the  language  which 
they  held  every  day  —  he  repeated  it ;  that  he 
required  they  should  be  delivered  to  him  for  the 
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security  of  the  king,  his  master ;  that  if  they  are 
not  known,  as  he  is  persuaded  they  are,  his  Ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  order  that  the  proofs  shall 
be  received  which  he  shall  furnish  against  them. 

We  answered  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had 
already  done  on  the  same  subject ;  and  added,  that 
the  affair  in  question  was  so  important,  so  well 
calculated  to  establish  an  entire  confidence,  that  in 
comparison  with  this  subject  all  others  must  be 
considered  as  trifles  ;  and  that  the  union  which 
will  be  formed  between  his  Majesty  and  the  king 
of  England,  will  leave  that  prince  no  doubt  of  the 
constant  friendship  of  the  King  and  of  the  certain 
reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  it. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Windsor,  March  8—18.  1698. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Heekerem  has  renewed  the 
alliance  between  the  Republic  and  Sweden ;  and 
I  much  approve  of  what  you  have  said  to  Lillieroot 
on  the  subject  of  an  ulterior  engagement  with 
Sweden,  conformably  to  the  secret  article.  Be 
so  good  as  to  continue  to  speak  to  him  on  the  same 
footing.  Do  me  also  the  pleasure  to  draw  up  some- 
thing in  my  name,  and  to  come  to  a  final  issue  if 
possible.  I  am  willing,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  au- 
thorise for  this  purpose,  my  ambassador  William- 
son, or  else  Robinson,  at  Stockholm,  if  the  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  conducted  in  that  city. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  letter  I  received  yesterday 
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evening,  by  a  courier,  from  the  Earl  of  Portland ; 
you  will  form  your  own  opinion  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  its  contents.  I  have  written  to  him,  to 
keep  this  important  negotiation  on  foot,  and  to 
try  to  bring  the  French  to  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what  is  possible  to 
be  done  in  this  business.  I  beg  you  will  write 
your  sentiments  on  this  important  affair  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  by  a  courier,  that  it  may  be  done 
with  secrecy,  for  you  know  of  what  consequence  it 
is.  You  will  recollect  the  discourse  we  had  on  this 
subject  at  Loo,  and  I  believe  also  at  the  Hague. 
It  will  be  necessary  you  should  write  rather  at 
length  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  for  my  information. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Windsor,  ivlarch  9—19.  1698. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your 
letters  of  the  1 3th,  and  was  very  glad  to  learn  that 
everything  went  off  so  well  at  your  entree  and  first 
public  audience  ;  and  that  everybody  praises  you  so 
much  for  having  so  well  conducted  yourself,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  take  more  interest  than  I  do  in 
all  that  concerns  you.  You  did  very  well  in  not 
making  any  concession  in  the  ceremonial,  to  which 
the  conductor  of  ambassadors  improperly  desired 
to  induce  you,  and  in  which  you  acquitted  yourself 
admirably.  I  have  always  commended  your  firm- 
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ness  on  every  occasion,  which  I  shall  continue  to 
do,  provided  you  do  not  put  it  in  practice  against 
me. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  yesterday  evening,  on 
receiving  your  letter  (dated  loth  in  the  morn- 
ing), to  learn  the  conversation  which  you  had  on 
the  14th  with  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy. 
This  affair  is  so  delicate,  and  of  such  great  import- 
ance, that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  give  you  any 
more  particular  instructions  than  those  which  I 
gave  you  before  your  departure.  I  think  that  you 
answered  M.  de  Pomponne  most  judiciously,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  you  can  do  better  than  continue  to 
speak  in  the  same  manner,  to  oblige  them  to  come 
to  particulars,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  any  reply.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  say,  that  having  duly  reported  to  me  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  you,  I  had  sig- 
nified to  you  that  I  so  ardently  desired  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  that  I  was  not  averse  from  listening 
to  any  proposal  calculated  to  insure  its  continu- 
ance, even  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  I  concurred  with  them  in  fearing 
might  interrupt  peace,  and  again  plunge  all  Europe 
in  war ;  and  that  if  there  were  any  means  to  take 
measures  and  induce  all  parties  to  prevent  so  great 
an  evil,  they  would  find  me  entirely  disposed  to 
join  them,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions would  permit. 

From  what  I  have  just  said  to  you,  I  think  you 
will  easily  comprehend  my  intention,  which  is  not 


wholly  to  break  off  this  important  communication, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  more  and  more  fully 
into  it,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  how 
far  France  would  be  willing  to  go,  and  thus  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  whether  we  could  enter  upon 
measures  and  engagements  with  them  on  so  delicate 
an  affair  as  the  Spanish  succession. 

I  confess  that  I  have  a  heartfelt  desire  to  see  no 
more  of  war  during  the  short  period  that  I  may 
yet  have  to  live,  that  I  will  not  omit  any  thing, 
which  in  honour  and  conscience  I  can  do,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

I  thought  I  could  not  dispense  with  sending 
your  letter  to  the  Pensionary  Heinsius  to  enable 
him  to  give  you  his  opinion  on  an  affair  of  such 
importance,  one  in  which  the  whole  republic  is  so 
deeply  interested.  I  have  begged  him  to  write  to 
you  by  express,  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of 
his  letter,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
possible.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
municate it  to  any  person  here,  and  I  am  very  cer- 
tain the  Pensionary  will  do  the  same. 

According  to  what  you  have  written  to  me,  it 
appears  that  you  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  strong  expressions  which  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  made  use  of  respecting  his  desire 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  me.  I  think  that  this 
enigma  is  now  clearly  solved  by  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  to  you,  for,  in  the  event  of  our  being 
able  to  agree  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  every  thing 
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will  be  done  as  I  desire ;  but  otherwise  I  fear  that 
all  will  return  to  the  old  footing.  However,  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you  that  I  am  very  glad  of  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to  you,  because 
whatever  be  the  result,  it  cannot  but  be  to  my 
advantage. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  March  19.  1698. 

I  was  again  at  Versailles  yesterday,  and  spoke 
to  the  ministers  on  the  subject  of  which  I  informed 
you  in  my  letter  of  the  15th.  I  stated  that  I  did 
not  expect  any  definite  answer  or  proposal  to 
those  which  they  had  made  to  me  in  such  gene- 
ral terms,  unless  they  entered  into  details,  be- 
cause it  was  an  entirely  new  subject,  which  your 
Majesty  has  not  taken  into  consideration,  and  which 
would  surprise  you ;  and  that,  at  the  utmost,  you 
would,  in  all  probability,  desire  me  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  they  may  think  fit  to  make  affecting 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  English  and  Dutch 

O 

nations,  of  which  they  are  both  very  jealous. 

They  replied  that,  as  this  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  disturb  the  peace,  which  the  Most  Christian 
King,  as  well  as  your  Majesty,  desires  to  maintain 
inviolate,  it  was  impossible  that  you  should  not  have 
thought  of  it  long  since,  and  have  turned  over  in 
your  mind  the  means  by  which  this  evil  might  be 
obviated. 
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I  believe  that  your  Majesty  might  speak  to  Count 
Tallard  of  the  affair  upon  which  you  intend  to 
express  your  sentiments ;  but,  if  I  may  venture  to 
offer  an  opinion,  I  should  say  it  seems  advisable  to 
do  so  in  rather  strong  terms,  -which  should  indicate 
your  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  treat  your  Majesty,  while  they  throw 
dust  in  people's  eyes,  by  their  good  treatment  and 
favourable  reception  of  me.  With  respect  to  the 
affair  of  King  James,  the  flattering  courtiers  pal- 
liate it  ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  assassins,  they 
all  shrug  their  shoulders,  for  every  body  speaks  of 
it,  though  I  have  not  said  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to 
any  one  about  it. 

I  am  on  the  point  of  starting,  as  I  am  to  go  out 
hunting  to-morrow  with  M.  le  Grand  at  Koyau- 
mont. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  March  14—24.  1698. 
I  have  not  received  any  letter  from  you  since 
that  of  the  15th.  For  several  days,  there  has  been 
a  high  south-west  wind,  which  has  apparently  hin- 
dered the  passage  of  the  letters  from  Calais.  I  re- 
turned here  on  Saturday  night  from  Windsor,  where 
I  left  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  again  spit 
so  much  blood  in  the  night  that  he  has  been  pre- 
vented from  following  me,  as  he  had  intended ;  and 
I  fear  he  is  worse  to-day  than  ever.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Vernon,  like  a  dying  man,  who  is 
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determined  to  think  no  more  of  any  business  what- 
ever.* Thus,  I  believe,  we  may  already  reckon  him 
as  dead  to  the  world,  which  grieves  me  not  a  little 
and  embarrasses  me  no  less.  Nobody  here  considers 
him  dangerously  ill,  because,  during  the  four  days 
which  he  spent  with  me  at  Windsor,  he  seemed  to- 
lerably well,  and  went  out  hunting  with  me  three 
times;  nor  was  he  taken  ill  till  the  night  between 
Friday  and  Saturday,  on  which  day  he  had  resolved 
to  come  to  London  with  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  it,  but  during  those  four  days  he  ap- 

*  "  I  have  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  letter  of  this  day,  and 
nm  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble  of  writing  so  long  a  letter, 
in  so  much  pain  as  I  hear  you  were  in.  It  is  some  comfort, 
however,  to  understand  that  the  spitting  of  blood  abates.  I  shall 
wait  the  King  to-morrow,  and  let  him  know  how  you  find  yourself, 
and  what  assurances  you  desire  of  a  total  retreat ;  but  I  don't 
expect  his  Majesty  should  give  me  any  answer  as  to  that  part. 
I  imagine  he  will  not  be  very  ready  to  give  your  Grace  that 
satisfaction,  in  hopes  you  will  not  insist  upon  it,  when  you  grow 
better."  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  March  13. 
(o.  ,.) 

"  Your  Grace  will  not  misinterpret  it,  if  your  friends  op- 
pose as  long  as  they  can  your  resulutions  of  retiring.  They 
see  a  cloud  impending  over  the  state  which  they  think  you  can 
only  disperse.  I  laid  before  the  King  this  morning  what  your 
Grace  proposed  of  holding  the  Seals  till  the  end  of  the  session, 
provided  you  could  be  assured  of  being  then  discharged  without 
passing  from  one  office  to  another.  His  Majesty  is  willing  to 
free  you  from  the  Seals  sooner  on  condition  you  will  accept 
the  Chamberlain's  Staff.  I  find  the  King  thinks  it  of  great 
use  to  his  service,  that  it  should  not  be  thought  you  had  left  it, 
and  your  friends  will  think  they  have  lost  their  best  hold  at 
Court,  when  they  see  you  wind  yourself  out  of  it."  Mr*  Vernon 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  March  16.  (o.  s.) 
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peared  to  me  quite  resolved  to  return  to  business, 
always  paying  me  the  compliment  to  say  that  it  was 
only  to  please  and  serve  me,  for,  that  if  he  followed 
his  own  inclinations,  he  would  retire  altogether 
from  the  world.  This  will  cause  a  grand  fracas 
among  all  parties,  who  will  fear  more  than  ever  the 
return  of  Lord  Sunderland* 

Yesterday  I  received  letters  from  Holland  of  the 
18th,  in  which  the  Pensionary  tells  me  that  he  has 
had  bad  accounts  of  the  health  of  the  king  of 
Spain*;  that  the  physicians  have  declared,  as  a 
profound  secret,  that  he  is  dropsical,  and  that  his 
constitution  is  such,  that  the  slightest  accident 
may  carry  him  off  in  a  moment.  You  will  judge 
what  an  embarrassment  would  arise  if  he  were 
to  die  suddenly  at  this  juncture ;  for  we  should 
not  have  time  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
take  the  part  which  we  might  judge  most  expe- 
dient for  our  interests,  nor  to  finish  any  negoti- 
ation if  it  were  begun,  and  they  are  quite  sure 
to  have  the  first  intelligence  in  France  when  this 
misfortune  takes  place.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
upon  this  subject  to  what  I  wrote  to  you  in  my 
last. 

It  is  said  that  Count  Tallard  has  arrived  at 
Calais,  and  that  he  is  only  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able wind  to  pass  over. 

*  "  The  king  is  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  not  in  so  immi- 
nent a  danger  as  last  week*  but  so  weak  and  spent  as  to  his 
principles  of  life,  that  all  that  I  can  hear  is  pretended  amounts 
only  to  hopes  of  preserving  him  some  few  weeks,  without  any 
probability  of  recovery."  Alex.  Stanhope  to  his  son,  Jamea 
Stanhope.  Madrid,  March  14.  1698. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS, 

Kensington,  March  15 — 25.  1698. 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  in- 
stant containing  the  disagreeable  news  of  the  king 
of  Spam's  indisposition.  His  death,  if  it  takes  place 
at  present,  could  not  occur  at  a  more  unlucky 
juncture.  You  will  have  learnt  by  my  former  let- 
ter the  business  in  which  the  Earl  of  Portland  is 
concerned,  and  I  am  impatient  to  learn  your  sen- 
timents upon  it.  Should  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain  take  place  soon,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  negotiation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
invincible  difficulties  that  appear  in  the  occurrence 
itself.  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  allies  to  begin  a  war,  and  the  present 
dilapidated  state  of  Spain.  It  is  certain  that 
France  is  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  that 
monarchy,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  concert  the 
slightest  measures  to  oppose  it.  Such  is  the  state 
of  matters  here,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  contribute 
little  towards  the  land  forces,  but  I  may  do  some- 
thing more  towards  the  marine  ;  for  the  people  here 
will,  I  believe,  be  inclined  to  second  my  endeavours, 
though  we  shall  have  great  want  of  money.  I  am 
entirely  of  your  opinion,  that  all  possible  measures 
should,  without  delay,  be  taken  with  the  allies,  to 
guard  against  an  unforeseen  accident,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done  with  precaution,  on  account  of  France* 
I  do  not  know  but  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time 
to  assemble  a  kind  of  congress  at  the  Hague  again ; 
and  it  might  be  better,  in  the  event  of  negotiations 
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being  necessary  on  this  matter,  to  open  them  at 
Vienna,  though  here  I  see  great  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  distance :  however,  I  think  it  will 
be  the  most  proper  place,  and  in  that  case,  expe- 
rienced ministers  must  be  sent  thither,  as  also  to 
Madrid.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  rouse  the  allies 
on  all  sides,  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  armed. 
I  wish  I  could  do  so  too ;  but  I  see  little  appear- 
ance of  it. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  March  26.  1698. 

I  received  on  the  21st  the  letter  which  your 
Majesty  did  me  the  favour  to  write  to  me  from 
Windsor  on  the  9  — 19.  All  the  officers  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Guards  and  of  the  disbanded  English 
and  Irish  regiments  have  come  hither  from  their 
garrisons,  and  are  either  here  or  at  St.  Germains. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  expresses  himself  every 
where  with  extreme  resentment,  because,  when,  con- 
formably to  your  Majesty's  instructions,  I  spoke 
respecting  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
horrible  plot  to  assassinate  your  Majesty,  his  name 
was  among  them;  without  considering  that  his  name 
stands  first  in  the  Proclamation.  All  the  officers 
who  are  his  creatures  follow  his  example;  but  if  they 
continue  to  do  so  in  an  indecent  manner  towards 
him  who  has  the  honour  to  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  your  ambassador,  I  think  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  complain  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty. 
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As  the  King  did  not  return  from  Marly  till 
Saturday,  I  could  not  speak  to  him  till  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  namely,  yesterday,  on  the  matters 
respecting  which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  and 
according  to  the  orders  which  your  express  had 
brought  me  from  Windsor.  I  did  so  on  the  same 
footing  as  I  began,  and  in  the  terms  which  you  had 
prescribed.  The  King,  in  reply,  expressed  much 
satisfaction  at  the  assurances  which  I  gave  him  on 
this  point.  He  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  that 
your  Majesty  should  have  been  surprised  at  his 
proposal ;  he  was  certain  that  you  had  thought  of 
it,  but  he  believed  that  you  had  not  expected  that 
he  could  make  those  overtures  for  the  continuance 
of  peace,  and  that  your  Majesty  could  not  be 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  desired  to  preserve 
it;  that  he  had,  however,  assured  me  of  the  con- 
trary ;  that  he  did  so  again,  and  would  express  it 
on  all  occasions ;  that  he  had  given  up  twenty  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe  in  order  to  have 
this  peace,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  a  pretty 
strong  proof  which  might  convince  all  the  world  of 
his  intentions. 

I  answered  by  assurances  of  the  sincere  intentions 
of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
which  you  had  felt  at  the  strong  assurances  which 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  given  me,  and  on 
which  you  relied  most  implicitly ;  that  I  begged 
him  to  be  pleased  to  enable  me  to  do  what  he 
might  wish,  by  paying  some  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances which  I  had  had  the  honour  to  make  to 
him  on  certain  points,  and  which  would  tend  to 
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remove  any  doubts  that  might  arise  ;  that  your 
Majesty,  however,  was  wholly  inclined  to  enter 
into  all  the  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  secure 
the  peace,  and  especially  that  which  had  just 
been  concluded ;  that  it  was  very  true  your  Ma- 
jesty had  already  thought  of  an  event  which, 
according  to  all  appearance,  might  again  plunge  us 
in  war,  from  which  we  had  only  just  been  de- 
livered ;  but  that  you  had  not  sufficiently  anti- 
cipated what  I  had  communicated  to  you,  to  have 
formed  in  your  mind  any  plan  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  things  could  be  adjusted  conformably  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  nations  who  must  enter 
into  the  negotiation,  which  presented  great  diffi- 
culties ;  that  this  was  the  reason  why  your 
Majesty  had  ordered  me  to  make  those  assurances 
which  I  had  just  done,  and  that  you  now  im- 
patiently awaited  some  more  definite  proposals 
from  his  Majesty. 

He  said  that  he  would  take  it  into  consideration 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  let  you  know  his 
sentiments ;  that  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  your 
Majesty  so  disposed,  and  that,  if  you  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  himself,  you  might  together  give 
the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  intelligence  has  been  received  that  the  king 
of  Spain  is  better,  it  may  cause  some  slackening  in 
this  affair,  especially  as  the  same  letters  announce 
some  changes  in  the  ministry,  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen  and  the  alinirante,  such  as  the  recall  of  the 
Count  de  Oropesa  and  of  the  Duke  de  Montalte  *, 

*  Don  J>  Thomas  Enriquez  Cabrera^   Duke  of  Rio-Secco, 
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and  the  change  in  the  king's  confessor,  which  has 
already  taken  place,  and  that  which  is  to  be  made 
in  the  confessor  to  the  queen :  it  is  said  that  they 
intend  to  appoint  a  Jesuit. 


Count  Melgar,  almirante  of  Castille.  He  had  been  governor 
of  Milan.  "  L'amirante,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  devoue  a  la  fortune, 
avec  beaucoup  d'esprit  du  monde  et  de  talents,  inais  decrie 
sur  tous  les  chapitres :  c'etait  I'liomme  d'Espagne  le  plus 

attache  a  la  reine II  etait  grand  de  premiere  classe,  un 

des  plus  riches  et  des  plus  grands  seigneurs,  et  le  premier 
d'Espagne  par  la  naissance,  quoique  batarde.  C'etait  un 
compose  fort  extraordinaire :  de  1'esprit  infiniment,  de  la 
politesse,  1'air  et  les  manieres  aimables,  obligeant,  insinuant, 
caressant,  curieux,  prenant  toutes  sortes  de  formes  pour  plaire : 
haut,  libre,  ambitieux  a  1'exces,  et  tres  dangereux  dans  son 
extreme  paresse  de  corps,  qui  n'influait  point  sur  1'esprit.  .  .  . 
Deshonore  sur  son  courage,  il  ne  1'etait  pas  moins  sur  la 
probite  :  personne  ne  se  fiait  a  lui  et  il  en  riait  le  premier,  et 
avec  cela  fort  hai  du  peuplc  :  il  ne  se  souciait  ni  de  sa  maison, 
ni  d'avoir  des  enfants,  mais  avait  le  rage  de  gouverner  et  une 
haine  mortelle  contre  tous  les  gens  qui  gouvernaient. 

"  Oropesa  etait  de  la  maison  de  Bragance  et  1'aine  des 
trois  branches  de  cette  maison  etablies  et  restees  en  Espagne. 
II  etait  president  des  conseils  de  Castille  et  d'ltalie.  II  avait 
ete  envoye  en  exil  sur  une  furieuse  sedition  que  le  manque  de 
pain  et  de  vivres  avait  causee  a  Madrid. 

"  Don  Fernand  de  Moncade,  due  de  Montalte,  president  des 
conseils  d'Aragon  et  des  Indes :  homme  d'esprit,  de  courage, 
de  capacite,  mais  d'une  foi  suspccte,  et  qui  en  savait  plus 
qu'aucun.  Fort  autrichien,  profond  dans  ses  vues  et  dans  ses 
voies,  que  tous  regardaient,  mais  sans  se  fieralui."  —  Memoires 
de  Saint  Simon. 
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LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Versailles,  March  27.  1698. 

You  were  aware  before  your  departure,  that  I 
had  thought  fit  to  have  the  Earl  of  Portland  spoken 
to,  and  to  learn  from  him  the  sentiments  of  the 
king  of  England  respecting  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing peace  in  Europe,  if  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  which  has  been  long  apprehended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  state  of  health  of  that  prince, 
should  happen  at  a  time  when  peace  has  been  so 
recently  restored. 

You  are  informed  of  what  I  caused  to  be  said  to 
him,  and,  to  enable  you  the  better  to  recollect  it,  I 
have  caused  an  account*  to  be  added  to  this  letter  of 
what  passed  in  that  conversation,  and  of  the  an- 
swers of  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The  orders  which 
he  expected  from  the  king,  his  master,  have  arrived, 
and  as  soon  as  he  received  them,  he  asked  me  for  a 
private  audience. 

He  told  me  that  the  king,  his  master,  had  been 
surprised  at  what  had  been  said  on  my  part  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland ;  that  that  prince,  not  having  ex- 
pected it,  had  not  yet  thought  what  answer  could 
be  made  to  such  important  proposals  ;  that  his 
intention  was  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  the  preservation  of  peace ;  that  he  cer- 
tainly believes  that  I  desire  to  preserve  it,  and 
that  he  sincerely  wishes  that  I  may  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  which  he  shall  follow, 

*  Vide  ante. 
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with  the  same  view  of  securing  the  general  tran- 
quillity; that  he  does  not  at  present  see  that  any 
thing  except  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  succession 
is  calculated  to  occasion  a  new  war ;  that  it  is  to 
be  wished,  that  it  may  be  prevented  by  taking 
timely  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
should  God  call  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  Himself; 
that  the  king  of  England,  not  knowing  my  opinions 
nor  what  would  suit  me,  cannot  yet  make  any 
proposal  to  me;  that  he  expected  all  such  from 
me ;  and  that,  when  I  shall  have  explained  myself 
to  him,  it  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  say,  on 
his  part,  what  he  should  think  the  most  advisable, 
and  to  concert  with  me  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  afterwards  added  that  I 
might  depend  on  the  secrecy  which  would  be  ob- 
served in  this  affair ;  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
being  able  to  succeed  in  it  better  than  any  other 
minister,  because  he  was  more  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  his  master.  As  it 
did  not  suit  me  to  enter  with  him  into  any  detail, 
I  thought  it  was  sufficient  to  let  him  know  that 
the  prospect  of  the  public  tranquillity  alone  had 
obliged  me  to  make  peace  when  it  was  signed;  that 
I  was  still  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  that  the  number  of  important  places 
which  I  had  ceded  was  a  convincing  proof  of  rny 
intention  of  preserving  it.  I  afterwards  told  him, 
that,  knowing  the  confidence  which  the  king,  his 
master,  reposes  in  him,  I  had  not  doubted,  when  that 
prince  chose  him  for  his  ambassador,  that  he  con- 
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sidered  him  as  more  calculated  than  any  other  to 
contribute  to  the  renewal  of  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing. I  added  that  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  conduct;  and,  lastly,  I  referred  to  what 
I  should  let  him  know  of  my  sentiments  upon  the 
business  he  had  just  proposed  to  me. 

My  intention  is  to  let  him  be  told  in  a  few  days 
that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  general  interest  of  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  my  crown ;  that  there  is  equal  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  Emperor  should  become  master  of  that 
monarchy;  and  that,  besides  this  general  interest,  the 
special  interest  of  England  and  Holland,  which  the 
king  of  England  seems  to  have  most  at  heart,  is  to 
preserve  the  Netherlands  independent  of  any  crown, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  a  separate  prince ;  that 
on  this  foundation  I  am  willing  to  assure  him 
that  the  Spanish  monarchy  shall  never  be  united 
to  my  crown ;  that  I  am  ready  to  take  measures  to 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  that  my  son  will  cede  to 
the  electoral  prince  all  the  rights  that  he  may 
have  to  those  provinces ;  that,  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  monarchy,  it  would  not  be  just  to 
deprive  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  rights  which 
they  have  acquired,  when  means  may  be  found 
to  remove  the  umbrage  that  Europe  might  enter- 
tain at  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain :  that  the  majority  of  the  Spaniards  know 
that,  according  to  their  laws  and  customs,  confirmed 
by  several  examples,  the  succession  should  belong 
to  my  son,  should  God  call  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
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Himself;  that,  entirely  to  remove  the  uneasiness 
which  he  would  cause  by  maintaining  the  justice 
of  his  rights,  he  is  willing  to  transfer  them  to  the 
youngest  of  the  princes,  his  sons  (the  Duke  of 
Berry) ;  that  I  would  place  him  alone  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to  be  trained  according 
to  their  maxims,  and  without  having  any  of  my 
subjects  about  him ;  that  this  education  would 
soon  inspire  him  with  the  only  sentiments  suitable 
to  a  king  of  Spain ;  that  the  sentiments  of  his 
birth  would  never  hinder  him  from  watching  over 
the  preservation  of  the  dominions  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  crown ;  that  being  educated  in  that 
country  he  would  soon  know  no  other  interests 
than  those  of  that  monarchy ;  lastly,  that  he  would 
be  110  more  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards  than  the 
second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  no  right; 
whereas  that  of  my  grandchildren  is  certain  when 
my  son  thinks  fit  to  cede  his  to  him  who  shall  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards. 

After  this  overture  we  should  see  whether  the 
Earl  of  Portland  will  make  any  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  his  master ;  and  as  I  am  in  a  con- 
dition to  back  all  that  I  shall  cause  to  be  sent  to 
him,  it  will  be  for  the  king  of  England  to  state 
what  he  shall  think  the  most  advisable  in  such  a 
juncture. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EAEL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Windsor,  March  19-29.  1698. 

I  did  not  receive  your  letters  of  the  19th  of  this 
month  till  yesterday ;  the  violent  contrary  wind 
hindered  them  from  crossing  the  Channel  sooner. 
I  hope  that  you  have  duly  received  my  preced- 
ing letters,  which  will  have  informed  you  of  my 
sentiments  on  the  important  negotiation  which 
you  have  in  hand.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the 
more  I  wish  that  expedients  could  be  found  to  pre- 
vent a  war,  which  appears  almost  inevitable,  espe- 
cially if  the  king  of  Spain  continues  ill,  as  seems 
but  too  probable. 

We  are  at  present  so  very  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  effort,  while  France  is  pre- 
pared for  every  event,  that  you  can  fancy  how 
much  uneasiness  this  gives  me  whenever  I  think 
of  it,  especially  if  I  contemplate  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  finding  means  to  reconcile  our  conflicting 
interests;  and,  as  France  knows  her  own  strength 
and  our  weakness,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  she 
will  be  disposed  to  make  any  considerable  conces- 
sions. I  hope  that  you  may  have  been  able  to 
discover  this  when  you  enter  more  into  detail  with 
the  ministers.  If  the  illness  of  the  king  of  Spain 
continues,  it  will  be  the  more  important  that  you 
should  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
agree;  though  I  fear  that,  if  they  perceive  that 
the  event  is  near  at  hand,  you  will  meet  with  much 
more  difficulty  and  reserve. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Count  Tallard  has  not  yet  arrived;  the  con- 
trary winds  have  detained  him  at  Calais  ;  but  he  is 
expected  every  moment.  I  shall  speak  to  him  in 
the  terms  you  advise. 

P.S.  I  think  I  have  found  out  means  to  keep  my 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  has  certainly  suffered 
much,  greatly  against  my  will.  As  soon  as  ever 
Parliament  closes,  I  shall  make  preparations  for 
sending  it  to  Ireland,  but  God  knows  when  that 
will  be. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  March  31.  1698. 

I  arrived  in  this  city  the  evening  before  yester- 
day. The  king  of  England  is  at  Windsor  with  a  very 
few  attendants,  whom  he  has  taken  with  him. 
These  are  only  Lord  Albemarle,  M.  de  Remire- 
mont,  M.  de  Marton,  M.  d' Auverquerque*,  Lord 
Lexington  f ,  Lord  Rivers  J,  the  Comte  de  Frise,  and 
two  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  §,  one  of  whom  is 
the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king. 

*  Henry  of  Nassau,  Lord  of  Auverquerque,  brother  of 
Odyke,  first  nobleman  of  Zealand,  famous  for  his  embassies,, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Grantham.  His  father  was  Lewis  of 
Nassau,  natural  son  of  Maurice  Count  de  Nassau  and  Madame 
de  Mechlin.  Auverquerque  was  King  William's  Captain  of 
the  Guard  when  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Master  of  the  Horse 
when  king  of  England.  He  died  in  1708. 

j-  Robert  Button,  second  Lord  Lexington. 

J  Richard  Savage,  fourth  Earl  Rivers.  (Richard  Savage, 
the  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  natural  son.) 

§  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  son   of  William  Douglas  and  of 
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The  Earl  of  Albe marie  is  rising  every  day  in 
favour ;  the  king,  his  master,  dines  with  him  in 
private  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  M.  de  Eemire- 
mont  is  sometimes  of  the  party. 

It  would  be  rashness  in  me  to  pretend  to  send 
your  Majesty  any  correct  news  of  the  present  state 
of  this  country  after  so  short  a  sojourn  here. 
There  are,  however,  truths  which  are  evident  to 
all  the  world,  and  one  of  these  is  that  a  state  of 
financial  embarrassment  has  succeeded  the  former 
opulence,  and  that  the  king  is  very  far  from  being 
so  much  the  master  as  is  believed  in  France. 
Several  Englishmen  have  already  told  me  so  without 
any  reserve;  and,  if  the  troops  are  not  yet  dis- 
banded, it  is  because  they  do  not  know  out  of  what 
fund  to  take  the  sums  granted  to  pay  the  arrears. 
Meantime  they  are  kept  on,  and  the  amount  of  the 
arrears  increases.  They  see  and  they  say  so,  and  it 
is  not  yet  decided,  though  the  committee  on  this 
matter  meets  twice  a  week ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  money. 

WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Windsor,  MAard*  f '  1698. 
April  1. 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  21st  and  25th 
of  March,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  you 

Anne  Hamilton,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who,  upon  his  mother 
surrendering  her  honours,  became  by  patent,  dated  August  10. 
1698,  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  had  six  brothers  ;  William,  who 
was  residing  in  France ;  Charles,  Earl  of  Selkirk ;  John,  Earl 
of  Rutherglen ;  George,  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth Villiers  ;  Basil ;  and  Archibald,  an  admiral. 

Y    2 
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have  written  to  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  in  which  I 
think  you  have  explained  this  important  matter  to 
him,  and  have  certainly  said  every  thing  that  can 
be  of  any  consideration.  It  remains  now  to  be 
seen  whether  the  French  will  proceed  to  particulars, 
which  I  doubt,  and  still  more  how  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  means  to  bring  this  important  negotiation 
to  a  good  conclusion  ;  for  our  interests  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  I  scarcely  see  a  possibility  of  reconciling 
them.  Besides,  the  greatest  hardship  that  appears 
to  me  in  this  business  is,  the  little  reliance  to  be 
made  on  engagements  with  France  ;  and  her  power 
will  be  thereby  so  much  the  more  considerable,  that 
she  will  be  at  liberty  to  pay  just  as  much  regard  to 
the  treaties  as  may  suit  her  convenience,  of  which 
we  have  had  but  too  much  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  see  a  possibility  of  preventing 
France  from  putting  herself  in  immediate  possession 
of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in  case  the  king  should 
happen  to  die  soon.  However,  nothing  can  be 
done  but  to  take  all  those  steps  you  mention; 
and  above  all,  we  must  labour  to  bring  the  Emperor 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  succession,  otherwise  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  the  proper  measures.  What 
Bonrepos  has  said  to  you  relative  to  the  marine  in 
France,  and  of  their  being  willing  to  engage  not 
to  equip  in  case  England  and  Holland  did  the  same, 
is  mere  speculation.  For  our  part,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  what  has  been  hitherto  the  prac- 
tice in  time  of  peace,  viz.  send  a  small  squadron 
jn  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  to  the  West  Indies. 
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I  know  of  no  equipment  in  Holland,  and  the  French 
must  know  the  same;  so  that  our  naval  equip- 
ments could  furnish  them  with  no  pretext  of  equip- 
ment, which  you  may  take  an  opportunity  to  insi- 
nuate to  Bonrepos.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
improper  for  Holland  to  be  so  far  prepared  as  to  be 
able  to  equip  suddenly  in  case  of  need.  What 
Lillieroot  has  communicated  to  you  of  Sweden's 
intention  to  renew  her  alliance  with  France,  is  not 
at  all  agreeable,  though  I  had  expected  it.  It  is 
evident  that  that  power  is  anxious  to  have  the 
appearance  of  remaining  neuter,  though  all  the 
while  it  is  taking  measures  with  both  parties. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 


The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  26th  of  March,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land has  written  to  you,  respecting  your  important 
negotiation.  I  believe  that  he  has  weighed  all  that 
can  be  done  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  until  we  know 
more  particulars,  and  how  far  France  would  be 
inclined  to  go. 

I  hope,  after  what  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
said  to  you,  that  they  will  explain  themselves  more 
definitely,  since  it  is  reasonable  that  they  ought  to 
make  the  first  proposals,  and  let  us  know  with  what 

Y  3 
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they  would  be  satisfied,  and  what  they  would  offer 
to  us  for  our  security. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  secure  our 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  whether  they 
would  be  inclined  to  make  some  partition  with  us  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  at  least  allow  us  to  trade  there. 
With  respect  to  the  Low  Countries,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  barrier  should  be  much 
enlarged,  certainly  not  less  than  according  to  the 
basis  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Franche-Comte,  which  cannot  be  thought  of. 
If  I  could  have  Dunkirk,  I  think  there  might  be 
a  means  of  coming  to  an  accommodation. 

I  mention  all  this  in  order  that,  with  a  knowledge 
of  my  sentiments,  you  may  in  future  be  able  to 
direct  your  language  and  arguments  accordingly ; 
for  I  am  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
to  know  that,  unless  we  speak,  they  will  not  say  a 
word  on  their  part.  Besides,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  they  will  enter  into  fuller  details  with  you  than 
they  have  already  done ;  but  this  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  see  clearly.  I  do  not  know  whether  Count 
Tallard  will  speak  to  me  upon  the  subject,  but 
assuredly  I  shall  not  begin  ;  at  all  events,  not  before 
I  know  what  the  ministers  have  said  in  conference 
with  you. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Bonrepos  has 
touched  upon  it  to  the  Pensionary. 

I  came  here  last  Monday,  and  intend  returning 
on  Saturday,  because  I  have  promised  a  private 
audience  to  Count  Tallard,  at  Kensington,  on 
Monday  :  I  cannot  ask  him  to  come  here,  as 
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there  is  nobody  with  me  at  this  place.  I  am 
hunting  the  hare  every  day  in  the  park  with  your 
dogs  and  mine,  and  have  had  some  good  sport.  The 
rabbits  are  almost  all  killed,  and  the  burrows  will 
soon  be  stopped  up.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
took  a  stag  in  the  forest  with  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark's hounds,  and  had  a  pretty  good  run,  as  far 
as  this  villanous  country  permits. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  still  lies  ill  at  Woburn. 
I  have  been  to  see  him,  but  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  what  he  will  ultimately  resolve  upon ; 
he  says  that  it  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  state 
of  his  health.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  no  hopes 
of  my  being  able  to  induce  Lord  Sunderland  to 
return  with  the  consent  of  the  whigs  ;  I  therefore 
cannot  think  of  it,  at  least  while  this  parliament 
lasts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  when  it  will 
break  up.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  what  is  passing 
here,  for  I  know  that  Vernon  informs  you  of  all 
particulars. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  April  2.  1698. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  Versailles  until  evening.  I 
went  thither  in  the  morning  to  ascertain  from  M. 
de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy  whether  they  had 
consulted  the  King  respecting  the  answer  which 
they  should  give  me  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
of  which  I  had  spoken  to  them  before  the  holidays, 
and  to  hear  what  proposals  they  were  prepared  to 
make  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  substance  of 
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their  reply  was,  that  the  King  having  considered 
what  I  had  said  to  them  in  the  first  conference  on 
this  subject,  and  the  jealousy  which  your  Majesty 
and  the  nations  might  conceive  at  the  union  of 
Spain  and  France  under  the  same  king,  he  was 
content,  1st,  notwithstanding  the  incontrovertible 
right  of  the  Dauphin  to  that  crown  and  succession, 
to  let  it  be  entirely  separated,  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
Spaniards  to  choose  between  the  Dukes  of  Anjou 
and  Berry,  and  was  willing  to  send  either  of  the  two, 
whom  they  should  choose,  to  Spain,  to  be  educated 
by  natives  of  the  country,  without  having  a  single 
Frenchman  about  him ;  2ndly,  that  to  secure  the 
States  and  leave  them  the  barrier  for  their  safety, 
he  would  cede  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  heredi- 
tary possession  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  Spain  pos- 
sessed them,  and  that  the  Dauphin  would  renounce 
them  for  ever,  for  himself  and  his  successors ;  and, 
3rdly,  that  such  treaties  should  be  made  for  the 
security  of  the  trade  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
nations,  as  might  be  desired,  and  to  guarantee 
them  every  kind  of  satisfaction. 

When  they  had  concluded,  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  hearing  such  proposals,  upon  which  they 
demanded  my  reasons,  proving  that  we  ought  na- 
turally to  feel  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor, 
if  the  Spanish  succession  were  united,  in  its  whole 
extent,  to  his  already  vast  dominions ;  and  that  in 
such  a  case  we  should  have  every  thing  to  fear 
from  him  with  regard  to  commerce,  both  by  land 
and  sea.  I  accordingly  repeated  the  answer  which 
your  Majesty  desired  me  to  make  on  this  subject, 
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adding  that  this  was  all  I  had  been  commissioned 
to  say.  I  then  requested  them  to  give  me  in  writ- 
ing the  proposals  which  they  had  just  made,  with 
their  reasons  at  length,  as  this  would  probably  be 
more  satisfactory  to  your  Majesty  than  any  thing 
I  could  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  add  any  thing 
of  my  own,  or  make  any  omissions  which  your 
Majesty  would  have  reason  to  think,  since  I  felt 
sure  that  such  proposals  would  appear  to  you  as 
extraordinary  as  they  did  to  me.  Upon  this  they 
stated  all  their  reasons  in  support  of  the  proposals, 
and  such  as  they  conceived  would  make  them 
acceptable  to  your  Majesty. 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  orders,  except  to  listen  to 
them,  and  to  report  to  your  Majesty  what  should  be 
proposed  to  me.  Nevertheless,  since  they  entered 
into  arguments  upon  this  affair,  I  considered  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  tell  them  my  sentiments  ;  that 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  believed  your  Majesty 
looked  at  matters,  both  in  regard  to  your  own  in- 
terest and  that  of  your  kingdom  and  of  the  States, 
I  did  not  see  (considering  the  state  of  things  in 
Europe)  that  the  union  of  Spain  to  the  Empire  was 
to  be  apprehended  as  much  as  a  union  with  France, 
which  is  so  powerful  by  sea,  and  might  do  much 
injury  to  our  commerce ;  that  if  the  king  of  France 
intended  to  separate  these  two  monarchies,  by  send- 
ing to  Spain  a  prince  who  was  the  brother  of  him 
who  was  to  be  king  of  France,  the  Emperor  might 
separate  them  in  the  same  manner,  by  sending  an 
archduke,  brother  to  the  future  emperor.  But  this 
point  was  not  yet  mooted,  inasmuch  as  your 
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Majesty  had  not  declared  yourself  upon  it,  and  that 
it  might  turn  out  that  the  son  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  more  right  to  the  crown  than  any  other 
person ;  that  it  was  evident  that  an  archduke, 
as  king  of  Spain,  would  not  have  more  attachment 
to  the  emperor,  his  brother,  than  a  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  Berry  would  have  for  his  brother,  the  king  of 
France,  but  that  it  was  clear  that  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  could  not  have  any  prepossession 
for  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  would  follow  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  monarchy ;  that  to 
give  to  the  Elector  as  a  barrier  only  the  Low 
Countries,  as  Spain  now  possessed  them,  was  in  fact 
no  better  than  to  give  him  a  sieve,  and  would  by  no 
means  be  the  security  which  we  desired ;  that,  more- 
over, I  did  not  see  how  they  proposed  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Dauphin  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  which 
we  should  find  no  more  security  than  in  that  made 
by  the  Infanta  of  Spain  (Maria  Teresa)  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  which  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  had  confirmed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  possible ;  and  that  the  Emperor  had  per- 
haps just  claims  to  other  kingdoms  or  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Eespecting  the  trade 
and  interest  of  the  nations  of  which  your  Majesty 
made  mention,  they  could  not  but  expect  that  your 
Majesty  would  take  all  possible  care  of  them  ;  that 
the  Mediterranean  trade  would  be  absolutely  lost 
whenever  a  French  king  of  Spain  might  think 
proper,  since  he  would  be  master  of  the  Straits  and 
of  all  the  countries  and  ports  of  that  sea,  assisted  or 
supported  by  France.  I  begged  to  remind  them 
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that,  in  our  previous  conference  on  the  subject,  we 
had  spoken  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
fortresses  at  the  entrance  and  within  that  sea,  of 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  ought  to  be  masters ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  as- 
sured of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  of  such  great  im- 
portance, that  they  could  not  possibly  relinquish  it 
nor  run  the  risk  of  losing  it. 

They  said  a  good  deal  in  reply,  which,  in  fact, 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  which  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time  to  repeat :  in  conclusion,  they 
affirmed  that  they  could  not  give  me  the  proposals 
in  writing  without  the  King's  order,  but  stated 
that  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  at  which  they  would  report  to  his  Ma- 
jesty all  that  had  transpired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  broken  up  they  would  inform  me  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  requested  me  to  wait  till  half- 
past  three,  when  they  would  communicate  with 
me.  It  was  half-past  five  before  they  left  the 
King  ;  they  then  came  and  told  me,  that  from  the 
tenor  of  my  conversation,  of  which  they  had  made 
a  report  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  judged  that  I 
was  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subject  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  having  the  proposals  in  writing ; 
that  these  were  merely  the  first  ideas  of  his 
Majesty,  who  would  be  most  happy  to  hear  those 
of  the  king,  my  master,  who  must  unquestionably 
have  revolved  a  matter  of  this  nature  and  import- 
ance often  enough  in  his  mind,  to  be  prepared  to 
deliver  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  propose  what 
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would  be  most  agreeable  to  himself,  which  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  know  in  order  to  decide 
what  could  be  done,  and  what  line  of  conduct 
should  be  pursued  in  concert,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  I  promised  to  despatch  an 
express  to  your  Majesty  forthwith,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  between  us.  We  then 
separated. 

I  believe  that  your  Majesty  cannot  avoid  saying 
something  at  least  of  what  you  wish,  but  without 
omitting  any  thing,  for  attempts  will  assuredly  be 
made  to  cut  off  something ;  and  if  one  wishes  to 
come  to  an  accommodation,  it  is  good  to  have  the 
advantage.  It  is  more  easy  to  abate  of  one's  de- 
mands in  the  sequel  than  to  increase  them.  I 
know  not  whether  your  Majesty  would  think  it 
advisable  to  say  something  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Portugal  and  Venice,  not  of  the  proposal  of  which 
I  have  just  been  writing  to  you,  but  about  what 
should  be  done  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  whose  life  is  so  precarious,  though  he  is  at 
present  somewhat  better.  This  might,  perhaps, 
induce  the  French  to  make  more  haste  in  doing 
what  your  Majesty  wishes.  The  mediation  of  your 
Majesty,  which  the  Turks  have  solicited  to  con- 
clude peace,  and  which  the  ambassador  of  Venice 
has  published  here,  as  sent  to  him  from  Italy,  has 
produced  a  great  sensation. 
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LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Versailles,  April  3.  1698. 

By  my  letter  of  the  27th  of  last  month, 
I  informed  you  of  what  I  had  resolved  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  He  has 
been  spoken  to,  conformably  to  what  I  stated 
to  you,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  he  replied  to 
what  was  communicated  to  him  by  my  orders. 

In  the  first  place,  he  required  that  the  state- 
ment he  had  just  heard  should  be  given  him  in 
writing,  under  the  plea  of  conveying  a  more  just 
and  accurate  account  of  it  to  the  king,  his  master  ; 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  forget  a  part  of  the  es- 
sential matters  which  had  been  said  to  him,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  they  were  supported,  and 
that  a  written  paper  would  supply  the  defect  of 
his  memory ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
omit  nothing  in  the  account  which  he  was  to  give 
to  the  king  of  England,  -because  that  prince  could 
not  let  him  know  his  sentiments,  except  from  the 
knowledge  he  might  have  of  mine  ;  that  he  had  no 
other  intentions  from  the  king,  his  master,  than  to 
manifest  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  as  far  as  it  shall  depend  upon  him  to  do 
so,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  interests  of  England 
and  Holland. 

Lord  Portland  then  added,  that,  being  without 
instructions,  he  could  only  argue  as  from  himself; 
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that,  in  his  private  opinion,  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  all  Europe  that  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  should  not  fall  upon  one  of  my  grand- 
sons; that,  whatever  precautions  might  be  taken 
to  make  him  adopt  only  the  maxims  of  Spain,  — 
though  he  should  be  placed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Spaniards, —  though  none  of  my  subjects  should 
be  near  him, — all  these  precautions  would  never 
be  sufficient  to  efface  the  sentiments  of  his  birth, 
and  the  impressions  of  his  early  education  ;  that 
the  world  would  always  look  upon  my  crown  and 
that  of  Spain  as  closely  united,  and  consequently 
able  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  that  the 
principal  interest  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
consists  in  their  commerce ;  that  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  happen  to  them  would  be  to 
see  it  interrupted ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  dispel  their  fears  on  that  subject  if  they 
should  see  France  and  Spain  actuated  by  the  same 
views,  arid  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indies  ;  that  nobody 
will  be  able  to  persuade  those  two  nations  that  there 
is  not  evident  danger  for  them  if  one  of  iny  grand- 
sons should  acquire  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  possessor  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
that   monarchy ;  —  that  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posal to  cede  the  Low  Countries  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  sufficient  se- 
curities for  the  validity  of  that  cession  in  future ; 
that  even  if  some  could  be  found,  which  should  ap- 
pear real  and   solid,  what  remains  to  the  king  of 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands  is  a  very  weak  barrier, 
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and  by  no  means  capable  of  allaying  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Dutch. 

He  adduced  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
often  employed,  to  contest  the  justice  of  the  rights 
of  my  son ;  and  as  it  was  shown  to  him,  in  the 
course  of  this  long  conversation,  what  all  Europe 
had  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  if  the  dominions  possessed  by  the  two 
branches  were  to  be  united  in  the  family  of  the 
Emperor  alone,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Archduke 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  several  times  repeated 
that  he  did  not  propose  that  the  Archduke  should 
obtain  this  succession ;  that  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria  had  a  lawful  right  to  it ;  that  his  power 
would  not  be  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe; 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  under  his 
reign  the  government  of  Spain  would  differ  but 
little  from  what  it  is  at  present ;  that  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  would  then  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indies  ;  that,  however,  he  only  spoke  his  own  sen- 
timents, not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  king  of 
England ;  that  that  prince  would,  perhaps,  think 
differently,  when  he  should  be  acquainted  with  my 
intentions. 

Lord  Portland  said,  that  he  had  expected,  when 
he  had  begged  to  be  put  in  possession  of  my  sen- 
timents respecting  the  Spanish  succession,  that 
some  proposal  would  have  been  made  to  him,  which 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  agree  to ;  and  when  he 
was  urged  to  say  what  he  thought  might  come 
pretty  near  to  what  the  king,  his  master,  wished, 
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he  added,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
speak  of  it,  as  he  had  never  known  the  views  of 
that  prince  on  the  subject;  and  even  if  he  did 
know  them,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  upon  them ;  that  they  are  probably  very 
different  from  what  has  been  proposed  to  him  on 
my  part,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat,  when 
the  parties  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  agree  upon 
a  middle  course. 

In  fine,  there  is  reason  to  judge,  from  all 
the  Earl  of  Portland  said,  that  the  king  of  England 
would  be  inclined  to  favour  the  claims  of  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  that  he  would,  per- 
haps, desire  to  obtain  a  partition  of  the  West  Indies 
between  England  and  Holland  ;  that  his  design  is, 
to  propose  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  to  induce  me  to 
make  all  advances,  and  to  consider  as  things  already 
granted,  or  of  little  consequence,  all  the  offers  which 
he  hopes  that  I  may  make,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain 
the  advantage  which  a  party  always  has  over  him 
who  makes  the  first  overtures. 

It  is  besides  certain  that  this  affair,  being  con- 
fided to  Lord  Portland  alone,  the  king  of  England 
may  defer  explaining  himself  as  long  as  he  shall 
believe  that  it  may  be  for  his  interests  to  conceal 
his  real  designs.  It  will  be  enough  for  his  ambas- 
sador to  say  that  he  is  without  instructions,  that 
he  expects  fresh  orders,  or  to  start  other  difficul- 
ties, which  he  will  say  he  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  remove. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  that  I  should  be 
informed  as  soon  as  possible  of  what  I  may  expect 
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from  the  king  of  England,  and  though  the  health 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  at  present  better,  it 
is  so  impaired,  that  we  may  always  expect  the 
opening  of  the  Spanish  succession  to  be  near  at 
hand.* 

*  "  The  interest  of  the  King  (Louis  XIV.)  was  to  be  in- 
formed, as  soon  as  possible,  of  what  he  had  to  expect  from  En- 
gland and  Holland.  Loss  of  time  in  a  dubious  negotiation 
might  change  the  present  disposition  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
if  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  neglected  to  improve,  he 
was  doing  more  for  the  Emperor,  than  the  ministers  and  par- 
tisans of  the  House  of  Austria,  supported  by  the  whole  credit 
of  the  Queen,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  compass.  Should  the 
Archduke  prevail  on  the  Catholic  King,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  presumptive  heir  to  his  dominions,  war  was  inevitable. 
Even  if  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  accustomed  to  behold  without 
alarm  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  seated  on  the 
Spanish  and  imperial  thrones,  should,  with  the  same  unconcern, 
see  the  whole  power  of  Charles  V.  divided  betwixt  the  Emperor's 
two  sons  ;  still  it  would  be  inconsistent  both  with  the  honour 
and  with  the  interest  of  France,  to  suffer  the  whole  Spanish  suc- 
cession to  be  torn  from  her  Sovereign's  children  to  whom  it 
lawfully  belonged.  Recourse  must  therefore  be  again  had  to 
arms  ;  and  the  King  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
subjects  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace,  which  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  reign  they  had  but  seldom  tasted.  Thus  his 
Majesty  would  lose  the  fruits  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  hastened,  merely  with  a  view  of  easing 
the  kingdom,  and  of  rewarding  the  zeal  and  inviolable  fidelity 
of  his  people ;  a  view  which  the  King  preferred  to  the  advan- 
tageous prospect  with  which  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
seemed  to  flatter  him,  were  he  inclined  to  maintain  those  pre- 
tensions by  the  sword,  which  his  enemies  were  no  longer  able 
to  dispute.  The  Earl  of  Portland  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of 
his  master's  intentions  ;  and  therefore  Count  Tallard  had  direc- 
tions to  press  this  prince  to  explain  himself." — Memoirs  of 
Torcy. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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My  intention,  therefore,  is,  that  you  should  make  a 
direct  application  to  the  king  of  England.  You  will 
ask  for  a  private  audience.  You  will  tell  him  that 
I  have  informed  you  of  all  that  I  directed  to  be  said 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  that,  as  he  answered,  that 
he  was  not  informed  of  the  intentions  of  that  prince, 
I  have  ordered  you  to  apply  to  himself;  that  I  am 
so  persuaded  of  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  assurances  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  given  to  me  on  that  point,  that  I  have  been 
very  glad  to  show  the  confidence  which  I  place  in 
his  sentiments,  in  opening  my  views  to  him  re- 
specting an  event  so  calculated  to  disturb  the 
general  tranquillity,  as  the  death  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  would  be.  You  will  then  speak  to  him 
conformably  to  what  I  have  written  to  you,  and 
your  principal  object  must  be  to  induce  that 
prince  to  make  some  proposals  to  me,  however 
remote  they  may  be  from  what  is  contained  in  the 
memorial  which  accompanies  this  letter. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  this  prince 
enters  on  the  subject  with  you,  he  will  explain 
himself  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Portland  has 
spoken ;  therefore,  to  conform  yourself  entirely  to 
what  has  been  said  to  that  ambassador,  you  must 
insist  principally  on  showing  that  one  of  my  grand- 
sons, educated  in  Spain,  would  soon  know  no  other 
interest  than  that  of  the  dominions  which  would  be 
subject  to  him  ;  that  not  having  any  Frenchman 
about  his  person,  the  same  government  would 
always  subsist ;  that  Spain  would  act  according  to 
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her   own   maxims,    independently   of   any  foreign 
Crown ;  that  that  monarchy  would  therefore  always 
form  a  separate  body,  and  be  able  to  maintain  the 
same  balance  between  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  that 
it  would  not   be  the  same,  if  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  should  obtain  the  succession  ;   that 
it  would  be  an  eternal  source  of  war  in  Europe  ; 
that  Spain,   which  had   long  been  accustomed  to 
act  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
rather   than   agreeably  to   the   true   interests    of 
that  monarchy,  would  be  entirely  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor ;  that  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  replace  it  in  a  condition  to  give 
him  sufficient  assistance  to  increase  the  Imperial 
authority,  to  have  it   acknowledged   in  Italy,   to 
reduce  the  princes  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  one 
day   to  give  the  United  Provinces  cause  for  the 
apprehensions,  which  they  affect  not  to  feel  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  ;  that,  besides, 
the  Archduke  has  no  right  to  the  succession  in 
Spain ;  and  you  will   always  uphold  that  of  my 
son  as  certain,  and  recognised  as  such  at  all  times, 
even  by  the  Civilians  of  Spain,  supported,  perhaps, 
in  that  kingdom  by  a  party  sufficiently  consider- 
able to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  lawful  heir. 

With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  you  will  show  that 
Spain  with  a  king  of  her  own,  educated  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  government  not  changing, 
things  would  remain  on  the  same  footing ;  and  you 
will  avoid,  as  far  as  shall  be  possible  for  you,  any 
proposal  from  the  king  of  England  for  the  cession 
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of  the  West  Indies  in  favour  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch.  If  he  should  make  such  a  proposal,  you 
will  say  that,  having  no  orders  from  me  respecting 
a  proposal  which  I  could  not  foresee,  you  can  only 
speak  as  of  yourself,  that  you  know  that  the 
Spanish  monarchy  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Indies,  and  that  you  will  inform  me  of  this  new 
proposal.  I  do  not  prescribe  to  you  the  arguments 
which  you  shall  make  use  of  to  show  him  how 
strong  the  barrier  will  be,  which  I  am  willing  to 
grant  to  the  Dutch,  by  securing  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  as 
his  Catholic  Majesty  now  possesses  them.  You 
know  the  importance  and  the  strength  of  the  for- 
tresses which  form  that  barrier ;  what  you  must 
observe  is,  to  show  that  my  son  would  make  a 
donation  of  this  part  of  the  Spanish  succession  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  per- 
taining to  my  son  after  the  death  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  not  a  renunciation  of  those  rights  to 
the  Netherlands  in  favour  of  the  Elector. 

Lord  Portland  pretended  to  maintain  that  that 
cession  would  never  be  solid,  since  renunciations 
might  be  reversed,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  right  of 
ceding  a  possession  already  acquired,  from  the 
injustice  done  to  a  minor  by  obliging  him  to  re- 
nounce beforehand  a  possession,  in  which  he  may 
one  day  have  an  interest,  and  which  does  not  yet 
belong  to  him. 

I  leave  it  to  your  prudence  to  add  such  other 
arguments  as  are  most  calculated  to  support  the 
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orders  which  I  give  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  king  of  England  may 
make  some  proposal,  of  which  you  will  undertake 
to  give  me  an  account. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  April  3.  1698. 

The  king  of  England,  of  whom  I  had  re- 
quested a  private  audience,  let  me  know  that  he 
should  not  return  before  Saturday,  and  that  he 
would  give  me  an  audience  at  Kensington  on 
Monday  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  bill  granting  a  land-tax  of  three  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  read  yesterday  for  the  third  time. 
It  is  granted  for  1,500,000£.  sterling.  It  is  not 
believed  that  it  will  produce  a  million,  and  the  city 
has  advanced  600,000^.  on  the  credit  of  this  tax, 
which  are  already  made  up.  It  was,  however,  the 
most  solid  fund  that  could  be  found  in  this  session, 
and  though  it  should  be  levied  to  the  whole 
amount,  it  is  not  the  fifth  part  of  what  is  wanted 
to  pay  the  arrears  due,  or  to  cover  the  expenditure 
of  the  present  year. 

Your  Majesty  will  see,  in  the  annexed  Memorial* 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation :  all  the  funds 
set  apart  for  the  matters  decided  upon  are  stated ; 
for  how  much  they  were  set  apart  and  how  much 

*  This  memorial  is  missing,  as  many  others  mentioned  in 
these  letters. 
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had  been  paid  up  to  the  31st  December  last  year  ; 
what  has  been  paid  since  that  time  to  the  22nd  of 
March  this  year,  the  amount  of  which  is  so  small, 
that  your  Majesty  may  form  a  certain  conclusion 
of  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  immense  remainder, 
which  is  to  be  required  to  defray  the  expense 
already  incurred,  and  of  that  which  there  will  be 
in  finding  funds  for  what  the  Parliament  may  still 
grant. 

Permit  me,  Sire,  to  come  now  to  what  con- 
cerns the  king  of  England.  The  revenues  of  the 
sovereign  who  preceded  him  were  derived  from  two 
sources,  — .  from  domains  formerly  attached  to  the 
crown,  and  in  gifts  or  donations  made  to  the  kings 
for  their  life,  by  the  Parliament,  on  condition  of 
their  keeping  up  the  navy,  and  what  troops  there 
were  in  England,  and  of  paying  the  civil  list,  that 
is  to  say,  their  household  and  the  judges  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  ancient  domains  are  all  mortgaged 
for  an  unlimited  period,  or  given  to  my  Lord  Port- 
land and  other  persons. 

The  revenues  granted  to  King  James  for  life 
have  been  cut  off.  Thus  there  remains  nothing 
to  the  present  king  but  what  has  just  been  granted 
to  him,  and  the  funds  from  which  this  is  to  be 
taken  are  not  yet  determined  upon ;  that  is  to  say, 
700,000/.  sterling  for  life,  charged  with  the  civil 
list  of  his  household  and  the  annuity  of  the  two 
queens.  * 


*  On  December  20,  the  Commons  took  the  supply  into  con- 
sideration, and  resolved,  "  that  in  a  just  sense  and  acknowledg- 
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It  is  true  that  the  Parliament  grants  special 
funds  for  the  navy  and  for  the  troops,  but  it  does 
so  for  one  year  only ;  whereas  the  preceding  kings 
had  these  grants  once  for  all ;  and  this  reduces 
him  to  the  necessity  of  convoking  Parliament  every 
year,  without  which  he  would  have  no  money 
either  for  the  navy  or  the  army. 

I  venture  to  observe  to  your  Majesty,  that  if  the 
troops  which  still  remain  on  foot  are  once  dis- 
banded, and  the  last  effort  which  the  country  can 
bear  is  made  to  find,  I  do  not  say  money,  but 
the  assignable  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
due,  the  king  of  England  may  still  be  reckoned  of 
much  importance,  on  account  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties ;  but  his  kingdom  must  be  considered  as  a 
country  destitute  of  resources  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Thus,  Sire,  if  your  Majesty  pleases  to  do  nothing 
which  may  excite  jealousy,  either  by  the  movement 
of  your  troops,  or  by  declaring  your  intentions  for 
the  future,  till  the  troops  are  disbanded,  your 
Majesty  will  be  in  a  condition  to  negotiate  much 
more  advantageously  on  those  points  in  which  you 
shall  have  an  interest  after  that  time.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  has  had  an  envoy  here  for  some  time 
past,  whose  mission  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health.  I  will 

ment  of  what  great  things  his  Majesty  has  done  for  these 
kingdoms,  a  sum  not  exceeding  700,000?.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  during  his  life  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list."  — 
Par  I.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
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inquire  whether  he  usually  has  an  envoy  here,  or 
whether  it  is  something  extraordinary. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

March  28. 
Kensington,     A    n  7> 1698. 

From  my  last  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you 
from  Windsor,  you  will  have  seen  pretty  nearly  the 
conditions  on  which  I  conceive  the  difficult  and  im- 
portant negotiation  which  you  have  on  hand  might 
be  entered  upon  ;  I  also  added,  that,  with  respect 
to  the  restitution  of  Dunkirk,  I  did  not  think  that 
France  would  consent  to  it ;  but  that  you  would 
soon  know  this.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
devise  some  other  expedient, — demolition,  or  the 
like ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  increase  the 
barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  have  more  ex- 
tensive frontiers  than  the  present. 

With  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  have  ports  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ; 
for  example,  Ceuta  or  Oran,  as  well  as  some  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  Mahon,  in  the  island  of 
Minorca,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  port ; 
perhaps  we  ought  to  have  the  whole  island,  to  be 
the  more  sure  of  the  port.  We  must  also  have 
some  ports  in  the  Indies,  which  I  cannot  now 
specify,  not  being  sufficiently  informed  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  countries  which  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sess ;  and,  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  Em- 
peror, France  must  cede  to  him  all  that  Spain 
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now  possesses  in  Italy.  I  believe  that  you  will 
risk  nothing  by  speaking  to  the  ministers  on  this 
footing  as  my  ideas,  giving  nothing  in  writing 
since  they  have  refused  to  do  so,  at  which  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised,  though  they  might  easily  set  down 
on  paper  the  three  points  which  they  have  offered 
you  without  pledging  themselves  too  far. 

What  I  find  most  difficult  in  the  whole  affair  is 
this,  —  what  security  should  we  have  with  France 
that  every  thing  shall  be  performed  according  to 
promise,  since,  after  the  declaration  which  they  have 
just  made,  that  the  renunciation  of  the  Queen, 
mother  of  the  Dauphin,  was  not  in  her  power,  on 
what  promise  or  renunciation  can  we  any  longer 
rely  ?  On  this  point  your  arguments  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  likewise  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
hension which  we  must  entertain  of  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  Emperor,  which  is  so  far  from 
counterbalancing  that  of  France,  that  I  am  asto- 
nished they  are  not  ashamed  of  seriously  alleging 
such  a  reason. 

I  have  not  communicated  to  any  one  here  any 
thing  respecting  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made  to  you*,  but  in  general  conversation  with 

*  It  seems,  however,  to  result  from  a  passage  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (March  26.  O.S.), 
that  he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land. 

"  The  king  of  France  is  thought  to  grow  very  uneasy  at  the 
fatigue  of  business,  insomuch  that  he  would  be  contented  to 
resign  Flanders  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  territories  in 
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many  persons  on  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  I  perceive  that  they  are  extremely 
apprehensive  of  a  war,  and  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  France, 
rather  than  to  engage  in  a  new  one,  though  they 
think  such  an  accommodation  almost  impossible,  and 
see  no  security  in  it.  But  so  great  is  the  present 
dread  of  another  war,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  opinion  of  what  steps  they  may  be  capable  of 
taking.  It  is  very  certain  that  that  which  I  shall 
choose,  if  choice  be  in  my  power,  will  be  inevi- 
tably disapproved  of  and  censured.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  to  defer  for  the  present  disbanding  more 
troops  ;  but  I  am  secretly  labouring  to  effect  it. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  letters  I  receive  from 
the  Pensionary,  I  perceive  that  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  king  of  Spain  should  die  at 
this  time,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
go  to  war  again,  because  he  believes  an  accommo- 
dation with  France  to  be  quite  impracticable  ;  and 
he  has  no  doubt  the  Eepublic  would  engage  in  it 
without  hesitation,  and  would,  in  fact,  make  the 
greatest  efforts.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  persuade 
people  here ;  but  what  I  fear  much  more  is,  that 
even  if  they  should  consent  to  go  to  war  they  will 
leave  me  to  succumb  for  want  of  assistance,  of 
which  you  know  I  ran  too  many  risks  during  the 
last  war.  The  Pensionary  writes  me  word  that 

Italy  to  other  people,  provided  lie  may  secure  to  himself  the 
quiet  possession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies." 
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Bonrepos  had  spoken  to  President  Norf  about 
the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain ;  he  may  perhaps  have  informed 
you  of  this :  it  makes  me  fear  that  this  aifair  will 
soon  be  known. 

.  It  appears  to  me  most  important  that  you  should 
speak  to  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  who  is  now 
at  Paris,  respecting  what  the  king,  his  master, 
could  and  would  do  in  such  a  case,  and  whether  he 
would  enter  into  some  treaty  on  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  I  think  it 
must  be  done  with  much  precaution,  for  I  always 
distrust  the  Italians. 

I  should  very  much  wish  to  send  an  ordinary 
ambassador  to  France  before  your  departure,  but  I 
fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  many  reasons,  for  every 
thing  here,  as  you  well  know,  is  done  so  slowly ; 
you  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary information  here. 

I  believe  that,  according  to  what  I  have  written 
to  you,  the  time  for  your  return  is  drawing  near. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  important  negotiation 
may  not  detain  you  some  time  longer  than  I 
thought ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  arn  more  de- 
sirous than  I  can  express  to  have  you  again  with 
me.  Besides,  it  is  not  possible  to  bear  the  expense 
you  are  incurring.  You  know  that  I  told  you,  and 
even  wrote  to  you,  that  you  might  take  your  au- 
dience of  leave  in  due  form,  some  time  before  your 
departure,  and  then  stop  awhile  without  your  offi- 
cial character,  to  see  the  country,  and  thus  retrench 
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your  expenses  ;  and  I  believe  that  that  would  not 
hinder  you  from  prosecuting  this  important  nego- 
tiation. 

Count  Tallard  had  his  private  audience  to-day : 
nothing  passed  but  reciprocal  compliments,  with- 
out our  entering  upon  any  business. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

March  29. 
Kensington,    April  8<       1698. 

I  find  your  thoughts  entirely  occupied  with 
the  great  storm  which  seems  to  hang  over  our 
heads  by  the  likelihood  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death. 
I  think  you  view  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  I  only  wish  I  had  the 
power  to  efficiently  back  your  hearty  sentiments. 
As  far  as  I  can  penetrate  into  the  opinions  of  most 
people  here,  there  seems  so  great  an  aversion  to 
a  war  at  present,  that,  should  France  make  any 
kind  of  plausible  proposals  of  accommodation,  and 
I  should  ask  the  opinion  of  Parliament  respecting 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  inclined 
to  accept  them,  without  considering  much  the  se- 
curity of  them  ;  so  that,  in  case  a  war  is  to  be  the 
upshot  of  the  business,  I  must  take  my  measures 
so  as  to  involve  this  nation  insensibly  in  it.  What 
I  can  do  at  present  is,  to  augment  the  squadron  I 
had  destined  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  hasten  its 
departure.  I  am  also  resolved,  besides  the  ships 
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I  had  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  to  cause  those 
that  are  there  to  remain  till  further  orders :  this 
will  make  a  considerable  squadron.     I  have  also 
thoughts  of  sending  four  or  five  regiments  to  Ja- 
maica, under  pretence  of  defending  our  possessions 
in  those  parts.     I  hope  to  find  money  for  it,  which 
is  here  always  the  great  stumbling-block.     If  these 
men  are  once  there,  you  will  easily  feel  that,  in 
case  of  necessity,  they  may  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
without  France  being  able  to  hinder  them.     I  be- 
lieve, also,  I  shall  be  able,  at  least  for  some  time, 
to  put  off  any  further  reduction  of  troops.     This 
is  the  utmost  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  do  in  the 
present  juncture ;   the  rest  must  be  done  by  the 
States  and  the  other  allies ;  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Republic  must  begin  and  lead  the  dance. 
If  unfortunately  the  war  should  break  out  soon, 
we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  France  will  give 
us  the   least   time   to   interpose   as   mediators  or 
otherwise,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  claimants ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  they  will  go  a  single  step 
further  than  they  have  already  proposed  to  Lord 
Portland,  which  is  in  entire  accordance  with  Bon- 
repos's  language.    As  Palmquist  is  acquainted  with 
the  affair,  the  negotiation  will   not   long  remain 
secret;  nor  do  I  believe  that  France  any  longer 
desires  it  should.     I  am  of  opinion  that  she  will 
not   only   endeavour   to   amuse   us,    but   by    her 
offers  to  blind  people,  both  here  and  in  Holland, 
and  under  some  plausible  pretext  to  profit  by  their 
aversion  to  war,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  accept 
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whatever  conditions  should  be  offered,  rather  than 
to  come  to  hostilities.  And  in  regard  to  this,  I 
am  as  apprehensive  for  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam 
as  I  am  for  the  House  of  Commons  here.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  some  measures  could  be  taken  in 
concert  with  the  northern  powers  on  this  occasion ; 
but  I  see  little  probability  of  it,  particularly  with 
Sweden.  I  intend,  however,  to  speak  with  the 
ambassador  on  the  subject.  We  must  also  see 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  Portugal,  so  greatly 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  so  near  the  scene.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  hasten  M.  Hop's  journey  to 
Vienna.  I  am  at  a  loss  whom  to  send  thither, 
but  were  Hop  there,  it  would  be  enough  for  the 
present. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  April  8.  1698. 

The  king  of  England  returned  from  Wind- 
sor on  Saturday  last,  as  he  had  informed  me  that 
he  should  do :  he  passed  the  Sunday  in  his  de- 
votions, and  granted  me  a  private  audience  yes- 
terday morning.  I  was  introduced  by  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  He  received  me  in  his  cabinet, 
where  he  had  already  been  for  two  hours,  without 
making  me  wait  a  moment.  After  having  paid 
my  respects,  according  to  the  terms  indicated  in 
my  instructions,  I  delivered  him  the  letter  which 
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your  Majesty  had  done  me  the  honour  to  send  him 
through  me. 

"When  I  had  finished  he  again  spoke.  He  enlarged 
on  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered, 
which  had  obliged  him  to  take  steps  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  your  Majesty;  on  the  pleasure 
which  he  felt  at  finding  himself  now  in  a  condition 
to  manifest  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  for 
you ;  in  fine,  Sire,  he  repeated  all  that  which  your 
Majesty  knows  he  has  already  said  on  similar  occa- 
sions, and  I  find  only  two  points  in  his  conversation ' 
which  deserve  to  be  particularly  stated  to  your 
Majesty:  one,  that  the  esteem  which  he  had  for 
you  amounted  to  admiration,  —  these  are  his  own 
words ;  the  other,  that  he  should  much  regret  that 
any  incident  should  arise  which  might  impair  the 
perfectly  good  understanding  which  he  desires  to 
preserve  with  you.  Your  Majesty  will  know  better 
than  any  body,  that  this  last  expression  can  allude 
only  to  King  James,  or  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

As  I  saw  that  he  did  not  speak  to  me  of  any 
affairs,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  enter  into 
any  discussion  in  this  first  audience,  especially 
having  seen  by  the  letter,  which  your  Majesty  did 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  3d  of  this 
month,  and  which  I  did  not  receive  till  I  was  set- 
ting out  for  Kensington,  that  I  should  be  obliged 
shortly  to  ask  him  for  another  audience,  at  which 
I  might  bring  forward  all  the  points  respecting 
which  I  should  have  something  to  say  to  him. 

There  are  strong  cabals  against  the  Court,  both 
in  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  House.  The  Duke 
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of  Leeds,  and  the  Earls  of  Rochester*,    Notting- 
ham f,  and  Peterborough!  are  at  the  head  in  the 

*  The  Earl  of  Rochester  was  reckoned  a  man  of  parts,  and 
had  a  good  pen,  though  he  did  not  speak  gracefully.  When 
he  entered  public  life,  and  rose  to  high  posts,  he  grew  violent, 
but  was  thought  incorrupt.  He  had  high  notions  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  thought  must  be  maintained  with  severity.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  lord  president  of  the  council  ; 
but  growing  weary  of  a  place  which  procured  him  neither  con- 
fidence nor  dependence,  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
At  King  James's  accession  he  was  made  lord  treasurer,  and  was 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  Soon  after,  for  refusing 
to  turn  Catholic,  he  lost  the  white  staff. 

King  William  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  arose  from  his  having  passed  through  Holland 
without  waiting  upon  him.  His  aversion  was  confirmed  by 
Lord  Rochester  warmly  insisting  upon  the  hereditary  title  of 
James  to  the  throne,  and  vehemently  pressing  for  a  regency  in 
the  Convention  Parliament.  Though  he  acquiesced  in  the  new 
settlement,  arid  was  no  friend  to  the  late  king,  Queen  Mary,  his 
niece,  was  so  prejudiced  against  him  at  first,  that  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  recover  her  favour.  But,  at  last,  by  means  of 
Burnet,  the  queen  laid  aside  her  resentment,  and  by  degrees 
admitted  him  into  a  high  measure  of  favour  and  confidence. 
He  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in  1691. 

•f  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  sixth  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  was  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Nottingham. 

{  Charles,  second  Viscount  Mordaunt  of  Avalon,  first  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  and  third  Earl  of  Peterborough.  In  his  youth  he  had 
served  in  the  navy.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act ;  and,  disliking  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  he  got 
leave  to  go  over  to  Holland,  intending  to  accept  the  command 
of  a  Dutch  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Hague  (1686),  "  Lord  Mordaunt,"  as  relates  Burnet,  "was  the 
first  of  all  the  English  nobility  that  came  over  openly  to  see 
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House  of  Lords  ;  Messrs.  Seymour  *,  Thomas  Dick 
Grenvillef,  MusgraveJ,  and  Foley,  who  is  the 

the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  then  he  pressed  him  to  undertake  the 
business  of  England  ;  and  he  represented  the  matter  as  so  easy, 
that  this  appeared  too  romantical  to  the  prince  to  build  upon  it." 
When  the  prince  at  length  undertook  the  expedition,  he  was  in 
that  fleet  which  landed  his  Highness  in  England.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  sworn  of  their  privy  council, 
and  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his  Majesty. 
On  April  6th,  1689,  he  was  constituted  first  lord  commissioner  of 
the  treasury ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  attend  the  coronation 
as  an  earl,  he  was  the  day  after  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
of  Monmouth.  In  May,  1694,  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Sydney,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  In  1697,  at  the 
decease  of  his  uncle,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Peter- 
borough. It  is  under  this  name  he  is  better  known  by  the  re- 
markable services  he  rendered  to  his  country  during  the  war  of 
the  succession. 

*  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  being 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymour  family,  and  graceful,  bold,  and 
quick.  He  was  the  most  assuming  Speaker  that  ever  sat  in 
the  chair.  He  knew  the  House  and  every  member  in  it  so 
well,  that  by  looking  about  him  he  could  tell  the  fate  of  any 
question,  and  accordingly  made  his  arrangements.  Though  he 
had  not  only  violently  opposed  all  King  William's  measures, 
but  had  reflected  on  his  title  and  conduct,  he  was,  during  the 
winter,  1691,  brought  into  the  treasury  and  the  cabinet  council, 
According  to  Burnet,  Sir  E.  Seymour  was  a  very  corrupt  man, 
and  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the  King. 

•f  Richard  Grenville,  of  Wotton,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Peter  Temple. 

$  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Knt.  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet, 
"  a  gentleman  of  noble  family  in  Cumberland,  whose  life  had 
been  regular  and  his  deportment  grave.  He  had  lost  a  place 
in  King  James's  time  :  for  though  he  was  always  a  high  Tory, 
yet  he  would  not  comply  with  his  designs.  He  had,  indeed, 
contributed  much  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  to  offer  him 
more  than  he  asked ;  yet  he  would  not  go  into  the  taking  off 
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Speaker*  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  party  of  the 
nation  in  the  Lower  House.  The  wishes  of  the  King 

the  tests.  Upon  the  Revolution,  the  place  out  of  which  he  had 
been  turned  was  given  to  a  man  that  had  a  good  share  of  merit 
in  it.  This  alienated  him  from  the  King  ;  and  he,  being  a  man 
of  good  judgment  and  of  great  experience,  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  party  ;  in  which  he  found  his  account  so 
well,  that  no  offers  that  were  made  him  could  ever  bring  him 
over  to  the  King's  interests.  Upon  many  critical  occasions  he 
gave  up  some  important  points,  for  which  the  King  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  him  very  liberally."  To  this  passage  of  Burnet's  Lord 
Dartmouth  and  Speaker  Onslow  have  appended  the  following 
remarks : — "Lord  Pelham,  who  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  King 
William's  time,  told  me,  that  to  his  knowledge  he  had  seven 
thousand  pounds  for  settling  the  King's  revenue  for  life  (1698), 
and  that  he  carried  the  money  himself  in  bank  bills  to  the  king's 

closet  for  that  usage. Mr.  Pope  alludes  somewhere  (in  his 

Epistle  on  the  use  of  riches,  v.  135.)  to  Musgrave's  having  re- 
ceived money  from  the  King,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  his 
dropping  one  of  the  bags  as  he  was  coming  down  the  back  stairs 
at  Court.  The  occasion  was  the  settling  of  the  civil  list.  The 
King  desired  it  might  be  700,000^.  a  year,  and  the  contri- 
vance for  it  was  thus  :  somebody  for  the  Court  was  to  propose 
a  million,  upon  which  Musgrave  was  to  rise  up  and  exclaim 
against  the  extravagancy  of  the  demand,  and  the  danger  of  it, 
and,  after  many  severe  reflections  upon  the  Court,  he  was  to 
conclude  with  saying,  '  he  dared  venture  to  answer  for  country 
gentlemen,  that  if  the  demand  had  been  for  a  modest  and 
reasonable  sum,  it  would  not  have  met  with  any  opposition  ; 
that  they  were  not  unwilling  to  support  the  greatness  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  that  he  thought,  for  all  good  purposes 
of  government,  700,000/.  would  be  sufficient,  and  hoped  no 
larger  sum  would  be  given  into.'  This  he  undertook  and  did, 
and  the  Court  got  what  they  wanted."  Burnet,  under  the  year 
1705,  says,  "  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  twelve 
thousand  pounds  from  the  late  King  at  different  times." 

*  Paul  Foley,  of  Stoke-Edith  Court,  Hereford.     At  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  Conven- 
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are  checked,  and  it  is  only  by  his  extreme  patience, 
and  by  incessantly  applying  remedies  to  every- 
thing, that  he  succeeds  in  a  part  of  what  he  desires  ; 
never  appearing  to  be  hurt  at  any  resolution  which 
may  have  been  taken,  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be,  causing  his  creatures  to  bring  forward  anew,  in 
a  different  form,  what  has  already  been  refused, 
and  contenting  himself  with  gaining  a  part  when 
he  cannot  have  the  whole.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  those  persons  who  are  opposed  to  his 
will  are  not  opposed  to  his  government ;  not  wish- 
ing for  commotion,  and  only  desirous  of  hindering 
him  from  becoming  master. 

People  murmur  here  at  the  journey  to  Holland, 
whither  it  is  thought  he  will  go  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  natives  of  that  country,  who  are  here,  are 
insupportable  to  the  English  ;  above  all,  the  Earl 
of  Portland ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 


tion,  who  argued  strenuously  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and 
one  of  the  managers  at  the  free  conferences  with  the  Lords  on 
that  occasion.  On  December  26,  1690,  he  was  elected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  commissioners  for  stating  the 
public  accounts.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  on  March  14,  1695,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  expelled ;  and  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment was  again  unanimously  chosen  Speaker,  on  November  22, 
1695.  He  died  in  1699.  "  Mr.  Paul  Foley,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
a  younger  son  of  one  who,  from  small  beginnings,  had,  by  iron 
works,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  estates  that  had  been  in  England 
in  our  time.  He  was  a  learned,  though  not  a  practising,  lawyer  ; 
and  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  morose  and 
wilful ;  and  he  had  the  affectation  of  passing  for  a  great  patriot, 
by  his  constant  finding  fault  with  the  government,  and  keeping 
an  ill  humour,  and  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Court." 
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this  nation  measures  its  hatred  to  them  according 
to  the  degree  of  favour  they  enjoy,  for  they  begin 
no  longer  to  like  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The 
health  of  the  king  of  England  appears  to  be  pretty 
good,  though  he  has  a  tumour  in  one  knee,  which 
sometimes  causes  a  swelling  on  that  side  of  the 
leg,  so  that  when  he  returns  from  hunting  he  is 
carried  up  the  steps  of  the  palace. 

I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Majesty  in 
my  last  letter,  that  there  was  an  envoy  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  resident  here,  and  that  I  would 
inquire  whether  it  was  usual  for  him  to  have  one ; 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
some  particular  business  is  in  agitation  that  one  is 
sent;  that  M.  de  Simeonis,  who  at  present  holds 
this  office,  is  the  man  in  whom  he  has  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  to  whom  he  is  the  most  attached. 
lie  had  yesterday  an  audience  of  the  King,  which 
lasted  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  all  these  circumstances, 
that  he  has  come  hither  by  reason  of  the  state  of 
the  king  of  Spam's  health. 

Considering  the  scanty  means  which  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  possesses  to  support,  by  himself,  his 
pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  he  may  give  himself  up  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  a  treaty  with  him, 
either  for  the  West  Indies,  or  for  the  Low  Countries. 
We  must  not  hope  to  discover  anything  on  this 
point  here.  It  is  through  Brussels  that  your 
Majesty  must  endeavour  to  become  acquainted 
with  it,  for  as  no  person  is  permitted  to  participate 
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that  the  health  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  little 
better,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  must  not  calculate  much  on  the  life  of  that 
prince. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  April  1—11.  1698. 

I  find  people  begin  here  more  and  more  to  fear 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which  they  consider 
as  a  signal  for  war.  In  that  case,  it  appears  that 
they  are  resolved  to  engage  in  it ;  but  they  would 
contribute  little  or  nothing  except  to  the  navy,  and 
abandon  the  care  of  the  war  by  land  to  the  Re- 
public and  the  other  allies.  So  far  from  this,  I 
see  no  likelihood  of  inducing  the  Parliament  to  give 
money  sufficient  to  keep  so  considerable  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  I  had  in  the 
last  war ;  and  without  that  I  see  no  possibility  of 
defending  them. 

Count  Tallard  has  had  a  private  audience  of  me 
to-day,  and  made  the  same  propositions  as  Pom- 
ponne  and  Torcy  have  done  to  the  Earl  of  Portland. 
I  told  him  the  affair  was  of  too  delicate  and  im- 
portant a  nature,  to  be  able  to  give  any  answer 
to  these  propositions,  or  for  me  to  make  any,  as 
he  desired,  seeing  that  I  and  the  Republic  are  in 
alliance  with  the  princes  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  succession  ;  but  that  I  was  willing  to  enter 
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into  a  discussion  with  him,  on  the  subject,  without 
coming  to  any  engagement.  We  had  therefore  a 
very  long  conversation  on  this  important  matter, 
and  much  reasoning  on  both  sides.  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  I  foresaw  no  possibility  of  accom- 
modation, unless  at  least  all  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Italy  should  be  ceded  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  not 
in  the  condition  they  now  are,  but  with  a  stronger 
and  greater  barrier,  which  might  be  discussed  here- 
after ;  to  us,  some  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
merce of  both  nations.  This  is  a  summary  of  what 
passed  in  the  conversation,  of  which  he  will  not 
fail  to  make  a  report ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
will  speak  to  me  further  about  it.  I  think  I  have 
not  gone  too  far ;  and  I  have  certainly  come  under 
no  engagement. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  April  1  — 11.  1698. 
The  journey  which  you  have  taken  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Vaudemont  *  is  probably  the  reason  why 

*  "Portland  fit  un  trait  au  milieu  de  son  sejour  qui  donna 
fort  a  penser,  mais  qu'il  soutint  avec  audace  sans  faire  semblant 
de  s'apercevoir  qu'on  1'eut  meme  remarque.  Vaudemont  passait 
des  Pays  Bas  a  Milan,  sans  approcher  de  la  cour.  Soit  affaires, 
soit  galanterie  pour  Tami  intime  de  son  maitre,  il  partit  de 
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I  have  received  no  letters  from  you  since  the  2d 
of  this  month.  I  shall  doubtless  have  some  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after :  however,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  you  of  what  passed  to-day  at 
a  private  audience,  for  which  Count  Tallard  had 
applied.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
the  ministers,  and  with  the  proposals  which  they 
had  made  to  you,  to  prevent  a  war  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  repeat  the  same  proposals  to  me,  not 
doubting  that  you  had  informed  me  of  them,  and 
desiring  to  know  my  sentiments  on  the  subject.  I 
replied  that  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  the 
continuation  of  peace,  and  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  a  war ; 
that  the  affair  of  which  he  spoke  was  of  too  import- 
ant and  delicate  a  nature  (as  there  were  princes 
interested  in  it,  with  whom  I  was  in  alliance),  for 
me  to  offer  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  or  reply  to 
the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  you,  and 
which  was  now  repeated  to  myself  ;  but  that  I  was 
nevertheless  ready  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him  on  this  momentous  question.  He  then  began 
by  repeating  the  same  things,  which  I  believe  the 
ministers  said  to  you,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat.  Upon  this,  I  entered  into  a  long 
argument,  and  expressed  my  conviction  that  I  saw 
no  appearance  of  an  accommodation,  unless  all  the 

Paris  et  s'en  alia  a  Notre-Dame  de  Liesse,  aupres  de  Laon,  voir 
Vaudemont,  qui  y  passait."  —  Memoir  es  de  Saint -Simon. 
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Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  a  \  least,  were  ceded 
to  the  Emperor,  and  the  LoV  Countries  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  not  in  the  state  in  which  they 
now  are,  but  with  a  stronger  and  more  extensive 
barrier,  which  might  be  agreed  upon  when  we 
should  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  : — I  did 
not  think  fit  to  mention  Dunkirk  in  this  interview, 
including  it  as  I  did  in  the  barrier,  and  thinking  it 
better  that  you  should  make  the  first  overture  ;  and 
that,  with  regard  to  our  commerce,  some  places  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  West  Indies  were 
necessary,  without  specifying  any  in  particular. 
When,  at  the  commencement  of  our  conversation 
I  said  to  him,  that,  in  the  proposals  which  had 
been  made  to  you,  something  had  been  said  about 
commercial  regulations,  he  replied,  that  that  might 
be  the  case,  but  that  he  had  not  received  any  com- 
munication on  this  point.  I  told  him  that  this 
surprised  me,  since  I  was  very  sure  that  you  had 
made  no  mistake  in  your  narrative.  I  did  not 
conceal  from  him  that  I  had  replied  to  you  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  I  had  spoken  to  him, 
not  doubting  that,  before  these  letters  reach  you, 
you  will  have  had  a  conference  with  the  ministers, 
of  which  he  will  be  informed  ;  it  would  therefore 
be  of  no  use  to  conceal  anything  from  him,  since  I 
see  also  that  they  mean  to  negociate  through  him ; 
and  though  he  strongly  assured  me  that  secrecy 
was  desired  by  France,  I  find  by  the  letters  of  the 
Pensionary  that  the  matter  begins  to  be  known, 
Lillieroot  having  spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  what 
Bonrepos  has  said  to  Norf  will  soon  make  the 
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He  replied,  that  Lord  Portland  had  informed  him 
of  it. 

He  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  opinion 
most  generally  received  in  Europe,  that  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  late  Queen  was  valid ;  that  with 
respect  to  the  person  who  had  a  right  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  king  of  Spain,  this  was  a  point  which 
would  not  be  decided  by  advocates  and  lawyers ; 
that  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  before  it 
could  be  settled ;  that  for  his  part  he  desired  peace  ; 
that  he  would  contribute  to  its  preservation  as  far 
as  depended  on  himself;  that  he  was  old  and  worn 
out ;  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  enjoy  repose  ; 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  war  rekindled  in 
Europe,  and  especially  if  he  were  obliged  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  your  Majesty,  but  that 
he  could  be  guided  by  no  other  rule  than  the  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdoms  which  he  governed,  and 
those  of  the  republic,  at  the  head  of  which  he  is 
placed,  and  which  has  deference  to  his  sentiments  ; 
that  the  power  of  France  is  alone  to  be  feared.  He 
added  to  this  a  very  long  discourse,  full  of  affected 
digressions,  and  without  much  connection,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  explanation  of  his  views. 

I  had  the  honour  of  telling  him,  in  reply,  that 
the  proposals  which  your  Majesty  had  caused  to  be 
made  to  Lord  Portland  all  concurred  in  removing 
the  jealousy  which  might  be  felt  of  that  power  of 
which  he  spoke  ;  that  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
hands  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  ought  to  dispel 
all  the  apprehension  which  England  and  Holland 
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might  entertain  of  the  greatness  of  your  Majesty ; 
that,  this  having  been  done,  it  seemed  much  more 
natural  to  dispose  of  Spain  in  favour  of  a  prince 
who  had  a  legitimate  right  to  it,  than  in  favour  of 
another ;  that  the  proposal  which  your  Majesty 
made,  that  the  Dauphin  should  transfer  to  one  of 
the  princes,  his  sons,  the  right  which  he  has  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  was  advantageous  to  all  Europe,  because 
that  to  place  that  prince,  at  the  age  of  11  or 
12  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  Frenchman  about  him,  would  be  to  make  the 
Council  of  Spain  master  of  the  government  for  ten 
years ;  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
young  prince  would  have  forgotten  that  he  was  born 
in  France,  and  that  it  is  but  too  common  for  those 
of  his  rank  to  rise  against  their  masters,  even  at  a 
time  when  they  are  their  subjects  ;  that  history  is 
full  of  the  wars  which  the  dukes  of  Guienne  and 
Normandy  waged  against  the  kings,  their  brothers ; 
that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  with 
regard  to  that  of  France,  from  which  it  sprung,  is 
another  proof  that  princes  follow  the  interests  of 
the  countries  which  they  govern,  without  remem- 
bering their  birth ;  and  that  France,  having  neither 
a  cabal  nor  authority  at  Madrid,  would  be  wholly 
separated  and  without  influence  over  the  king  who 
might  reign  in  Spain  ;  that  it  would  not  be  the 
same  with  the  Archduke ;  that  the  Emperor  go- 
verned every  thing  at  this  hour  in  those  countries, 
though  there  was  a  king  of  age,  who  had  long 
reigned ;  that  it  would  be  still  worse  if  that  crown 
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were  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  children,  and  the 
regency,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  present  Queen  ; 
that,  with  respect  to  the  son  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  he  never  could  have  any  right,  but 
from  the  will  of  Philip  IV.,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  notorious  in  Spain  than  the  invalidity  of 
such  documents,  there  being  several  instances  to 
show  that  no  attention  was  ever  paid  to  them. 

In  reply,  he  again  referred  to  the  nullity  of  the 
rights  of  the  Dauphin :  "  at  least,"  said  he,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully examined  the  matter,"  indicating  by  this  that 
he  was  not  among  the  number.  He  then  developed 
by  a  long  train  of  arguments,  that,  as  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain  had  always  been  considered  an 
event  that  might  occur  at  any  moment,  he  would 
not  conceal  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
he  had  entered  into  some  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
on  the  subject ;  that  I  might  know  that  there  had 
also  been  'one  between  the  Archduchess  and  that 
prince :  he  then  entered  into  a  digression  on  other 
matters.  As  I  thought  that  it  was  time  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  after  having  given  an  hour  to  see 
what  I  might  naturally  infer  from  what  had  been 
said,  I  again  spoke,  and  said,  "  Sire,  if  I  were  speak- 
ing to  a  prince  less  enlightened  and  less  versed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  than  your  Majesty,  I  should 
endeavour  to  prove  the  rights  of  the  Dauphin,  of 
which  it  seems  that  your  Majesty  is  not  convinced ; 
but,  Sire,  you  know  better  than  I  do  that  a  minor 
cannot  make  a  valid  renunciation  ;  what  might  be 
said  on  either  side  is  known  to  your  Majesty ;  I 
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should  therefore  feel  that  I  was  abusing  your 
patience  to  no  purpose,  if  I  were  to  speak  further 
on  that  point." 

I  added,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  my 
sentiments,  and  that,  having  passed  my  life  in  a 
different  employment  from  that  of  foreign  aifairs, 
I  should  have  trembled  at  having  to  negociate 
with  him,  if  I  had  not  believed  that  all  the  turn- 
ings and  windings,  which  are  dignified  with  the 
name  of  ability  in  an  ambassador,  would  be  of  no 
avail  with  him  ;  that  I  was  persuaded  that  he  dis- 
regarded words,  and  attended  only  to  facts,  and 
that  it  was  under  this  persuasion  that  I  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  him  frankly  that  I  would  never 
believe  that  his  real  sentiments  were  to  let  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  take  possession  of  all  the  dominions 
which  would  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

He  told  me  that  he  would  reply  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  I  had  spoken  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  tell  me,  since  I  was  desirous  of  knowing,  that 
he  believed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  the  prince 
who  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to  all  Europe. 

I  resumed,  "  What,  Sire  !  Spain,  the  Indies,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  to  the  son  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  !  "  He  repeated  what  he  had  said  in  vague 
and  diffuse  terms,  and  purposely  intricate.  I  said  at 
length,  "  Sire,  it  is  abusing  your  patience.  Have  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  what  your  Majesty  would  have 
me  answer  to  that  which  the  king,  my  master,  has 
ordered  me  to  say."  He  replied  that  it  was  a  delicate 
matter  for  an  explanation.  I  rejoined,  and  assured 
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him  of  the  sincerity  of  your  Majesty's  sentiments; 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  inducing  him  to  ex- 
plain himself,  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  other 
courts ;  that  your  Majesty  was  proceeding  with  good 
faith;  that  you  desired  to  act  in  concert  with  him, 
from  the  esteem  which  you  had  for  him,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  ;  that  he  was  too  enlightened 
to  think  that  your  Majesty  would  say  more  than  you 
had  done,  even  though  you  might  think  of  it,  till  it 
was  seen  from  the  correspondence  on  his  side ;  that, 
in  short,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  your  Majesty's  in- 
tentions, and  of  the  secrecy  which  should  be  ob- 
served, I  would  consent  that  he  should  disavow 
what  he  might  have  said  to  me,  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  spread  abroad.  He  replied :  Well,  Sir,  I 
will  now  speak  otherwise  than  I  should  do  to  an 
ambassador ;  I  open  myself  to  M.  de  Tallard,  and 
not  to  a  man  bearing  an  official  character.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  give  the  Netherlands  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  forming  of  them  a  reasonable 
barrier  for  the  safety  of  Holland,  for  what  remains 
to  the  Spaniards  is  not  a  barrier ;  to  give  Spain 
and  the  Indies  to  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  ;  to  give  a 
considerable  portion  of  Italy,  which,  said  he,  is, 
I  believe,  Milan  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the 
Archduke ;  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  that 
England  and  Holland  may  not  be  disturbed,  by 
giving  some  places  of  safety  for  trade  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  for  the  security  of  commerce  in  the 
Indies.  He  passed  very  slightly  over  this  last 
point,  and  added,  that  he  had  been  too  long  engaged 
in  business  not  to  have  known  that  he  could,  if  he 
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would,  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  telling  me  that 
his  ambassador  in  France  was  informed  of  his  in- 
tentions, but,  that  he  would  treat  me  without  re- 
serve, and  added,  smiling,  that  if  it  should  come  to 
be  known,  he  would  disavow  me ;  for  that  it  was 
not  to  your  Majesty's  ambassador  that  he  had 
spoken,  because,  said  he,  jestingly,  we  decide  very 
boldly  on  matters  which  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

As  I  had  been  in  his  Majesty's  cabinet  more  than 
an  hour  by  the  clock,  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to 
enter  into  longer  discussions  on  the  matter,  by 
making  any  reply  respecting  the  barrier.  I  there- 
fore contented  myself  with  saying,  that,  although 
what  he  had  done  ine  the  honour  to  say  was  very 
different  from  the  instructions  with  which  your 
Majesty  had  clone  me  the  honour  to  furnish  me,  I 
should  not  fail  to  give  you  an  account  of  it. 

As  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  the  King  said  :  I 
must  speak  to  you  in  my  turn  ;  it  is,  however, 
on  a  subject  on  which  I  prefer  speaking  through  my 
ambassador  to  doing  so  myself  ;  but  I  would  con- 
tinue to  speak  to  you  frankly.  You  know,  without 
doubt,  that  Lord  Portland  has  already  spoken 
to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  respecting  the  re- 
moval of  King  James.  I  confess  that  I  extremely 
desire  this  point,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
at  St.  Germains,  I  do  not  understand  how  I  can 
contract  so  strict  a  union  as  I  am  disposed  to  do 
with  the  king  your  master.  I  answered,  that  I 
could  not  dissent  from  the  reasons  which  he  had 
for  desiring  the  removal  of  King  James,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for  your 
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Majesty  to  accede  to  it ;  that  this  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  consequence  of  by-gone  misunderstand- 
ings ;  that  it  must  be  left  to  expire  of  itself;  and 
that  both  parties  must  be  contented  with  not 
entering  into  engagements  that  might  clash  with 
each  other ;  that  this  article  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  conferences  between  Marshal 
Boufflers  and  the  Earl  of  Portland. 

He  interrupted  me  by  saying  that  he  admitted 
this ;  that  he  asked  nothing  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  that  he  expected,  from  your  Majesty's 
friendship,  that  you  would  find  it  expedient  to  make 
King  James  leave  France  ;  that  Avignon,  Modena, 
Rome,  were  all  the  same  to  him.  I  replied  that  I 
was  convinced  of  the  sentiments  which  your  Majesty 
entertained  for  him,  but  that  I  left  him  to  judge 
and  to  examine,  if  it  was  possible  that  your  Majesty 
could  make  a  king  quit  his  dominions,  who  was 
his  cousin-german,  and  who  had  come  to  ask  him 
for  an  asylum  at  a  time  when  your  Majesty  and 
himself  had  the  most  opposite  interests.  He  re- 
plied with  some  warmth,  that  expedients  might  be 
found  for  anything  when  there  was  an  inclination 
to  do  it,  and  that  King  James  desired  to  remain 
at  St.  Gerrnains  only  because  it  was  nearer  to 
England,  and  by  his  manner  of  speaking,  he  left 
me  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  "  nearer  to  England  " 
alluded  to  the  design  of  an  attempt  upon  his  person. 
When  he  saw  that  I  did  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  and  that  I  did  not  enter  into  any  discussion, 
he  assumed  a  very  serious  air,  and  broke  off 
abruptly. 
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This  Sire,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
most  essential  part  of  what  passed  in  the  audience 
which  he  gave  me  this  morning,  and  which,  lasted 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter  by  the  clock  ;  and 
the  inference  which  I  drew,  from  his  manner,  his 
demeanour,  and  his  designedly  obscure  language,  is, 
that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  explaining  himself 
with  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession  ;  that,  when 
he  said  that  the  best,  and  most  considerable  por- 
tions of  Italy  should  be  given  to  the  Archduke,  and 
when  he  mentioned  only  Milan  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  forgotten 
Sicily,  but  that,  comprehending  it  under  the  name 
of  u  other  things  less  considerable,"  I  thought 
that  he  might  have  cast  his  eyes  on  the  port  of 
Messina  as  the  place  of  safety,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
of  which  he  spoke. 

He  said  nothing  which  could  enable  me  to  judge 
of  what  his  wishes  were  respecting  the  Indies,  for 
he  twice  stopped  short  at  the  words  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  son  of  the  Dauphin. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Versailles,  April  15.  1698. 

It  is  right  that  you  paid  attention  to  what 
the  king  of  England  said,  in  general,  of  the  in- 
cidents which  might  cause  some  change  in  the 
good  understanding  which  subsists.  But  I  am 
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persuaded  that  this  language  referred  rather  to  the 
opening  of  the  Spanish  succession,  than  to  the 
residence  of  King  James  at  St.  Germains.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  speaks  to  you 
on  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  only  at  the  beginning 
of  your  residence  at  his  Court;  and  even  then  that 
he  will  not  make  any  positive  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  prince  from  St.  Germains.  I  know 
quite  certainly  that  he  has  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Portland  ;  that  he  had  not  given  him 
any  instructions  to  speak  to  me  about  it  in  an 
audience  required  expressly  for  that  object;  that  it 
was  his  intention  that  his  ambassador  should  take 
a  suitable  opportunity  to  insinuate  that,  as  the  safety 
of  the  king,  his  master,  depended  on  his  receiving 
this  mark  of  my  friendship,  he  hoped  that  I  would 
consent  to  show  it  him.  You  will  easily  judge 
that  this  circumstance  is  solely  for  your  own 
instruction ;  it  seems  necessary  to  inform  you  of 
it,  because  it  will  be  always  an  advantage  for 
you  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intentions  of 
that  prince,  and,  being  aware  of  his  sentiments 
on  a  subject  which  he  seemed  to  have  so  much  at 
heart,  it  will  be  still  more  easy  for  you  to  answer, 
conformably  to  the  intimation  I  have  given  Lord 
Portland  as  to  my  intentions. 

The  letters  of  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  of  the 
6th  of  this  month  confirm  the  recovery  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  health  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  sufficiently  restored,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  uneasiness  which  the  severity  of  his 

* 

disorder  had  caused  in  all  Europe. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Newmarket,  April  6—16.  1698. 
I  came  here  last  Monday  evening  to  divert 
myself  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  You  will  have  seen, 
by  my  preceding  letter,  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do, 
in  case  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  I  see  Bonrepos  is  for 
dealing  with  you  with  much  finesse,  as  is  his  way, 
but  Tallard  has  spoken  much  more  plainly  to  me, 
as  I  informed  you  in  my  last.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
I  shall  hear  further  from  him  on  my  return  to 
Kensington,  and  in  a  few  days  from  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  from  whom  I  yesterday  received  a  letter 
dated  the  9th,  the  day  after  his  return  from  paying 
a  visit  to  the  prince  of  Yaudemont  on  his  way 
through  France :  he  therefore  had  not  yet  seen  any 
of  the  ministers,  but  expected  to  do  so  the  next 
day,  so  that  I  look  hourly  for  letters  from  his  Ex- 
cellency, though  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the 
Erench  will  not  explain  themselves  further,  or  make 
any  other  propositions  than  those  they  have  made, 
and  will  not  at  all  relish  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Tallard.  Consequently  I  look  upon  this  ne- 
gotiation as  nearly  at  an  end.  As  the  affair  now 
stands,  I  think  it  lucky  that  we  have  no  further 
engagement  with  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the 
fcueoession  ;  and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Grand  Alliance  subsists  or  not;  for  I  am  much 
afraid  that,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should  now 
happen  to  die  suddenly,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  ;  as  I  do  not  see  how, 
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in  our  present  situation,  we  should  be  able  soon 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the 
present  superiority  of  the  power  of  France.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  measures  which  you  think 
may  and  ought  now  to  be  taken,  and  wish  they 
may  be  set  about ;  which  shall  be  done  as  far  as 
depends  on  me.  But  I  think  we  should  be  very 
cautious  about  engaging  ourselves  further  with  the 
Emperor,  for  he  is  so  much  interested  in  this  affair, 
that  it  will  always  depend  upon  us  to  engage  our- 
selves just  so  far  as  the  occasion  and  our  interest 
shall  require ;  and  should  we  do  so  beforehand,  by 
a  formal  convention  or  treaty,  we  should  find  our 
hands  so  bound  as  to  be  obliged  to  observe  it  im- 
plicitly, without  any  reference  to  our  situation  or 
interest  at  the  time. 


TFIE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  April  16.  1698. 

After  receiving  the  letter  which  your  Majesty 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  7th  April 
while  the  Court  was  at  Marly,  from  which  it  did 
not  return  till  Saturday,  the  Dauphin  having  sent 
for  me  on  Monday  to  hunt  with  him  at  Meudon, 
I  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  King  till  yester- 
day, Tuesday,  when  he  gave  me  an  audience.  As 
I  had  already  on  Saturday  told  M.  de  Pornponne 
all  that  your  Majesty  had  commanded  me,  and  as 
I  knew  that  the  King  was  informed  of  it,  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  show  any  eagerness  in  this  affair. 

BB   4 
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I  began  therefore  by  saying  that  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  wished  that  I  should  say  any  more  on 
the  subject  since  the  king  of  Spain  had  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  illness.  He  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  said  that  at  all  events  it  was  very  ne- 
cessary to  know  what  we  had  to  trust  to,  and  that, 
since  he  desired  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
on  a  good  understanding  with  your  Majesty,  it  was 
necessary  to  agree  with  you  on  all  that  might  hap- 
pen, in  order  to  prevent  war,  which  he  by  no  means 
wished  for.  He  then  told  rne  that  his  ambassador 
had  had  an  audience  of  your  Majesty,  and  had 
spoken  to  you  on  the  subject.  As  I  had  not  re- 
ceived any  letters,  this  surprised  me,  not  knowing 
to  what  extent  your  Majesty  had  explained  your 
sentiments  ;  but  when  the  King  saw  that  I  did  not 
know  any  thing  of  it,  he  related  to  me  what  had 
passed,  and  expressed  very  great  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  had  spoken  to  Count 
Tallard,  and  especially  at  what  you  had  said  to 
him.  He  then  entered  into  details  on  the  subject 
of  the  barrier  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  intimated 
that  he  was  not  against  the  extension,  but  that, 
as  your  Majesty  would  desire  one  which  was  good, 
it  was  also  reasonable  that  he  should  retain  one 
which  should  cover  and  secure  his  dominions. 

I  replied  that  there  was  enough  for  both,  and 
that  France  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fear  anything, 
or  to  have  so  much  need  of  a  barrier  as  the  Nether- 
lands. With  respect  to  the  Emperor,  he  agreed  that 
it  was  right  that  your  Majesty  should  take  care 
that  he  should  be  reasonably  dealt  with  in  Italy ; 
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and  then  lie  spoke  of  the  interests  of  England  and 
Holland,  and  of  the  security  of  their  commerce.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  my  sentiments  quite 
plainly,  as  I  had  spoken  to  the  ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  places  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indies,  which  I  said  those  two  nations 
would  be  unwilling  to  renounce  in  favour  of 
France. 

In  reply,  he  said,  that  wishing  to  see  his  grand- 
son settled  in  Spain,  it  must  be  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  maintain  himself  there,  and  asked : 
what  the  king  of  Spain  would  be  without  the 
Indies  ?  I  answered  that  they  were  of  very  great 
extent,  and  that,  if  they  were  divided,  there  would 
perhaps  be  sufficient  for  both  parties,  at  once  for 
the  support  of  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  for  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  the  two 
nations.  To  this  he  did  not  say  much  in  reply ; 
then,  speaking  of  the  safety  of  our  commerce,  he 
replied  to  what  I  had  said  to  his  ministers,  that 
the  island  of  Minorca  had  Port  Mahon,  which  was 
a  very  good  port,  and  that  Oran  and  Ceuta,  though 
not  very  good  places,  were  nevertheless  strong 
enough  against  the  enemies  which  they  had  to 
fear,  and  that  it  was  known  that  they  had  often 
withstood  the  sieges  of  the  Moors,  as  well  as  Gib- 
raltar, in  spite  of  their  being  very  badly  defended. 
I  said  that  that  place  was  in  Spain,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  and  that  I  did  not  know  if  the 
three  latter  places  had  ports  capable  of  containing 
ships,  which  was  what  we  most  wanted. 

I  afterwards  told  him  that  this  affair  required 
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secrecy,  and  that  your  Majesty  was  incapable  of 
forsaking  those  who  had  so  long  been  your  allies, 
so  soon  as  peace  was  made ;  that  his  Majesty, 
who  did  not  wish  to  inspire  them  with  any  jealousy, 
could  not  condemn  these  sentiments. 

I  then  told  him  that  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made  to  me  had  been  known  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  your  Majesty  had  seen  the  letters  which 
foreign  ministers  had  already  written  about  them 
to  Holland  and  to  England.  He  said  that  he 
commended  the  sentiments  of  your  Majesty ;  that 
he  should  trust  so  much  the  more  to  your  word ; 
and  that  as  for  the  secret,  he  was  sorry  it  had  been 
so  ill  kept  ;  that  he  should  express  his  displeasure, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  for  the  future ;  but  that  he 
believed  that  the  foreign  ministers  had  guessed, 
when  they  learnt  the  illness  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  had  judged  that  it  was  the  only  means  to  be 
adopted  for  preventing  a  war  in  future.  He  then 
a^aiii  mentioned  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at 

o 

the  manner  in  which  your  Majesty  had  spoken  to 
his  ambassador,  of  which  the  latter  had  informed 
him. 

I  told  him  that,  as  I  had  only  spoken  my  private 
sentiments  from  the  knowledge  which  I  had  of 
those  of  your  Majesty,  I  would  ask  whether  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  him  after  I  had  received  your  Majesty's 
orders.  He  replied  most  courteously  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  received  your  Majesty's 
letters  ;  I  went  to  M.  de  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy, 
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to  tell  them  what  had  passed  at  my  audience,  and 
begged  them  to  let  me  know  when  the  King,  who 
was  gone  out  shooting,  would  wish  me  to  return. 
This  they  promised  to  do,  and  I  await  their  reply. 
I  shall  riot  fail  to  speak  to  them  of  Dunkirk; 
but  I  think  that  your  Majesty  will  judge  it  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  it  to  Count  Tallard,  as  well 
as  of  the  Indies,  and  the  towns  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  that  they  may  not  believe  that  I 
make  matters  more  difficult,  and  fancy  that  these 
demands,  issuing  from  my  own  head,  require 
less  attention,  for  I  am  obliged  to  tell  your  Majesty 
that  people  here  are  much  inclined  to  do  this, 
making  civil  speeches,  and  wanting  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  much  more  enlightened  and  clear-sighted 
man  than  I  am. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  April  16.  1698. 

Last  Monday  a  person  sent  me  word  that  he 
had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  ine  which  had  been  given 
him  under  the  seal  of  confession.  I  hesitated  a 
moment  to  receive  it,  pretty  well  guessing  what 
might  be  its  contents ;  but  at  length  I  said  that 
he  might  give  it  me  ;  and  it  was  my  impression  that 
I  ought  to  read  it,  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  state  to  your  Majesty  when  I 
have  related  the  fact.  The  person  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted,  entered  my  room  and  delivered  it  to  me. 
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The  subjoined  copy  of  the  said  letter  will  show 
your  Majesty  what  is  the  matter  in  question. 

The  bearer,  whom  I  interrogated,  told  me  that 
he  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  letter ;  in  fine, 
not  thinking  it  proper  to  have  him  arrested,  because 
he  could  always  clear  himself  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  the  import  of  the  letter  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  and,  feeling  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
my  house,  his  accomplices,  if  he  had  any,  would 
escape,  I  contented  myself  with  telling  him  that 
he  was  a  wretch,  and  forbad  him  ever  again  to 
appear  before  me,  or  to  come  near  rny  house. 

However,  five  reasons  made  me  determine  on 
sending  it  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had  set 
out  for  Newmarket.  I  therefore  inclosed  it,  with 
a  note  to  Mr.  Vernon,  requesting  him  to  forward 
it.  Your  Majesty  will  likewise  find  annexed,  a 
copy  of  my  letter,  and  I  have  only  the  honour 
of  informing  you  of  what  induced  me  to  take  this 
step. 

In  the  first  place,  to  execute  your  orders,  which 
are  to  persuade  the  king  of  England  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  intentions  towards  him. 

Secondly,  the  horror  which  must  be  felt  at  such 
proposals. 

Thirdly,  because  it  might  be  a  trap ;  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  letter,  where  this  man  asks  me 
for  an  explanation,  is  of  this  nature. 

Fourthly,  because  the  king  of  England,  having 
entered,  as  he  begins  to  do,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  your  Majesty  is  interested  in  its 
preservation ;  for  when  you  are  both  agreed  on  the 
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partition  of  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
and  when  England,  which  governs  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  friends  whom  he  has  in  Germany, 
shall  join  the  power  of  your  Majesty,  to  support 
the  treaty  which  you  shall  make,  the  execution  is 
indubitable,  and  the  Emperor  can  no  longer  oppose 
it.  Thus  your  Majesty,  without  again  having 
recourse  to  arms,  will  see  the  happy  termination 
of  the  only  affair  which  can  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  your  subjects,  and  of  all  Europe,  and  this,  with 
making  one  of  your  grandsons  king  of  Spain,  and 
adding  perhaps  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine  to  your 
dominions, — the  most  desirable  events  which  can 
happen.  The  first  article  is  certain,  the  other  is 
not  impossible. 

The  fifth  and  last  reason  is,  that  by  the  steps 
which  I  have  taken,  I  prove  that  all  the  enterprises 
which  may  be  formed  in  this  country,  cannot  in 
any  manner  be  attributed  to  France ;  that  if  I 
received  this  letter,  it  was  that  having  already  two 
or  three  times  seen  persons  hovering  about4  me, 
with  the  evident  desire  of  speaking  to  me,  I  believed 
it  to  be  for  your  Majesty's  service  to  prove  to  the 
king  of  England,  by  deed,  that  he  ought  not  to 
mistrust  us. 

Yesterday  Lord  Romney*  came  to  see  me  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  give  me  all  sorts  of 


*  Henry  Sydney,  younger  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  younger  brother  of  Algernon  Sydney,  was  created  Baron 
of  Milton,  and  Viscount  Sydney,  1689  ;  and  Earl  of  Romney, 
1694. 
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thanks.  I  told  him  that  the  king,  his  master,  was 
by  no  means  obliged  to  me  for  having  done  my 
duty  in  executing  the  orders  of  your  Majesty: 
that  when  I  should  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him, 
I  would  tell  him  how  the  letter,  which  I  had  sent 
him,  had  been  delivered  to  me ;  and,  that  I  would 
give  him  all  the  information  which  might  assist 
him  in  discovering  who  had  written  it ;  that  I 
was  sorry  that  such  an  idea  should  come  into  the 
head  of  a  Frenchman,  but  that  the  kingdom  was 
so  large,  that  it  was  impossible  there  should  not 
be  some  madmen  in  it. 

I  have  ascertained  that  he  who  delivered  this 
letter  to  me  is  d'  Ovilliers,  a  Carmelite  friar  of  the 
Rue  des  Billettes.*  I  think,  Sire,  that  I  ought  to 
denounce  him  to  the  king  of  England,  and  I  shall 
do  so,  for  the  more  Frenchmen  are  implicated  in 
the  affair,  the  more,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  those 
who  have  the  honour  to  be  here  as  your  Majesty's 
representatives  to  manifest  integrity  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

If  your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to  inquire 
what  captain  was  cashiered  during  the  siege  of 
.Namur,  for  having  been  at  Paris  instead  of 
being  in  the  fortress,  your  Majesty  would  clo  an 

*  "  I  have  found  out  the  Carmelite  friar.  He  is,  I  am  told, 
of  a  good  family,  son  of  the  Marquis  d'  Ovilliers,  and  after 
having  lived  in  great  debauchery,  he  threw  himself  among  the 
Carmes-dechausses  about  ten  years  since,  and  he  has  been  near 
two  years  in  England.  I  have  signed  a  warrant  for  taking 
him  up  this  night."  —  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
April^.  (O.S.) 
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act  for  which  much  obligation  would  be  felt  here. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  formerly  heard  this 
story  related  of  a  captain  of  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
who  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Maulevrier. 

On  Sunday  last  a  rifle-barrelled  pistol,  loaded 
with  balls,  was  found  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  after 
the  king  of  England  had  left,  and  it  was  observed 
that  there  had  been  two  strange-looking  men  pre- 
sent who,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  had  seated 
themselves  among  the  ladies. 

(ENCLOSURE.) 

TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Sir, 

A  French  captain,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
tained a  prisoner  for  two  years  in  this  country,  takes  the  liberty 
of  informing  you  of  the  motives  which  have  led  him  hither,  in 
'  order  that  if  you  think  him  capable  of  doing  some  service  to 
the  King,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  employ  him.  He  begs 
you  to  read  what  follows  in  private,  and  to  excuse  him  for  not 
having  affixed  his  name.  Having  been  ill  at  Paris  before  the 
siege  at  Namur,  where  his  company  was,  and  not  being  yet 
well  enough  when  the  news  of  the  siege  arrived  to  take  a 
journey  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  enter  the  town, 
he  wrote  three  letters  to  Monseigneur  de  Barbesieux*,  in  which 
he  solicited  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  give  him  employment 
in  any  other  corps,  and  in  any  place  whatever,  provided  that  he 
might  hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  his  life  in  the 
King's  service.  But  not  having  received  any  answer,  he  de- 
termined to  come  to  this  country,  to  strike  at  the  chief  personage ; 
resolved  to  shed  his  blood  in  order  to  procure  peace  for  all 
Europe.  He  was  detained,  however,  till  peace  was  made,  and 
feared  that  he  should  do  an  ill  service  to  the  King  by  executing 


*  The  Marquis  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  secretary  at 
war. 
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his  designs.  He  begs  you  to  be  pleased  to  employ  him  if  he 
can  be  useful,  to  let  him  know  what  he  is  to  do,  to  be  pleased  to 
keep  the  secret,  and  to  believe,  &c.,  &c. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  THE  KING   OF  ENGLAND. 

Sire, 

I  send  your  Majesty  a  letter  which  was  put  into  my  hands 
half  an  hour  ago. 

I  am  full  of  horror  at  the  wretch  who  believes  that  war  can 
authorise  the  detestable  action  which  he  has  a  desire  to  perform, 
and  who  doubts  whether  peace  should  dispel  these  abominable 
sentiments. 

I  lose  not  a  moment  in  transmitting  this  letter  to  Mr.  Vernon 
to  be  forwarded  to  your  Majesty. 

I  know  too  well  the  injury  I  should  do  myself  with  the  king, 
my  master,  were  I  to  defer  one  moment  fulfilling  my  duty  on 
this  head,  and  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that  your  Majesty 
thinks  well  enough  of  me  not  to  doubt  of  my  sentiments. 

I  hope  that  the  indication  which  the  writer  gives  of  having, 
been  a  prisoner  here  may  lead  to  the  means  of  finding  him  out. 
No   man  in   existence  desires  more  ardently  than  myself  the 
continuance  of  a  life  so  precious  as  that  of  your  Majesty.    I  am, 
&c.,  &c. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Versailles,  April  17.  1698. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  this 
month.  You  could  not  make  a  better  beginning 
towards  the  execution  of  my  orders  than  by  in- 
ducing the  king  of  England  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations with  you  so  freely  as  he  has  done  re- 
specting what  he  believes  may  ensure  the  peace  of 
Europe,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  king  of 
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Spain.  His  answer  is,  indeed,  very  far  from  the 
project  which  I  sent  to  you,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  find  a  medium  between  my  sentiments 
arid  those  of  that  prince,  and  to  form,  on  that 
foundation,  a  certain  plan  of  what  should  be  done, 
in  case  of  such  an  event,  to  preserve  the  peace. 

He  has  considered  what  you  said  to  him  as  a 
first  proposal,  and  I  look  upon  his  answer  to  you 
in  the  same  light.  We  must  therefore  examine 
whether  expedients  cannot  be  found  to  reconcile 
the  difference  of  my  sentiments  and  those  of  the 
king  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  every  expedient 
which  will  be  proposed  will  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  my  son,  and  of  the  princes  his 
children  ;  that  consequently,  all  that  I  shall  give  up 
will  be  purely  the  effect  of  my  desire  to  remove  from 
Europe  every  cause  of  jealousy,  and  to  secure  its 
tranquillity.  T  am,  however,  ready  to  reply  to  the 
two  proposals  which  the  king  of  England  has 
made  to  you.  The  first  was  to  raise  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  the 
second  to  place  one  of  my  grandsons  upon  it, 
partitioning  the  monarchy. 

You  will  inform  the  king  of  England  that  you 
have  communicated  these  two  proposals  to  me ; 
that  he  may  see,  from  the  overtures  which  I  have 
made  to  him,  that  I  sincerely  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  and  that  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  no  more 
certain  means  could  be  proposed  than  to  abandon, 
as  I  offered  to  do,  all  the  pretensions  which  my 
son  had  a  right  to  make  to  the  Spanish  succession  ; 
that  one  of  the  princes,  his  sons,  educated  by 

VOL.  i.  cc 
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Spaniards  alone,  and  at  an  age  susceptible  of  all 
the  maxims  which  they  chose  to  instil  into  him, 
ought  not  to  give  any  umbrage  to  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  that  the  Spanish  government  would  not 
be  changed,  and  that,  in  doing  justice  to  the 
legitimate  heir,  tha/t  monarchy  would  always  be 
guided  by  the  same  interest  and  the  same  maxims 
which  it  has  hitherto  followed  ;  still,  that  I  have 
not  come  to  so  firm  a  determination  upon  the 
first  project  which  I  have  formed,  as  to  hinder  me 
from  examining  those  which  he  has  communicated 
to  you  ;  that  with  regard  to  this  first  proposal, 
he  may  easily  understand  that  it  would  not  be  just 
to  ask  from  me,  in  favour  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria,  what  I  would  do  for  one  of  my  grandsons; 
and,  that  if  my  son,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  good 
of  Europe,  transferred  to  the  Electoral  Prince  his 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  other  parts 
of  that  monarchy,  he  would  justly  claim  to  retain 
at  least  some  portion  of  that  succession ;  that  thus 
I  am  ready  to  propose  an  alternative,  agreeably 
to  the  project  of  the  king  of  England,  to  leave 
to  that  prince  the  choice  of  the  proposal  which  he 
shall  think  the  most  conformable  to  the  designs 
which  both  he  and  I  entertain,  to  preserve  the  ge- 
neral peace,  and  to  secure  its  continuance  by  a 
conditional  treaty  with  him,  which  shall  come  into 
operation  only  on  the  demise  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
The  first  part  of  this  alternative  would  be  to 
cede  to  the  Electoral  Prince,  Spain,  the  Indies, 
the  Low  Countries,  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  other 
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countries  and  places  at  present  dependent  on  that 
monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
which  my  son  would  retain  as  a  compensation  for 
the  rights  which  belong  to  him ;  and,  since  the  king 
of  England  would  wish,  as  it  appears,  that  the 
Emperor  should  also  have  some  share  in  this 
succession,  it  might  be  agreed  to  give  the  duchy 
of  Milan  to  the  Archduke. 

The  second  part  of  the  alternative  would  be  to 
give  to  one  of  my  grandsons  all  that  now  belongs 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  is  not  compre- 
hended in  the  following  exceptions,  viz  :  for  the 
Electoral  Prince,  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  are 
now  possessed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty;  for  the 
Archduke,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany ;  lastly,  Milan 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

According  to  the  second  part  of  the  alternative, 
the  Spanish  monarchy  would  be  divided  among 
the  legitimate  heirs  and  those  who  are  called  to 
the  succession  by  the  will  of  Philip  IY. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  principal  objection  which 
the  king  of  England  may  make  to  this  project. 
He  will  say  to  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  that 
the  Dutch,  who  already  complain  that  their  barrier 
is  too  weak  in  the  Netherlands,  would  be  still  more 
alarmed  if  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  united 
to  my  crown ;  that  the  interest  of  that  republic 
being  one  of  the  rules  which  he  must  follow,  he 
cannot  agree  to  a  project  which  he  believes  to  be 
so  opposed  to  it. 

c  c  2 
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You  may  reply  to  this  objection,  that  the 
Netherlands,  being  retained  by  the  electoral  prince 
of  Bavaria,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
prince  if  he  became  king  of  Spain ;  that  in  that  case, 
it  would  be  very  important  to  me  to  secure  the 
frontier  of  my  kingdom ;  that  this  would  be  the  only 
use  which  I  should  make  of  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg ;  and  lastly,  that  it  must  not  seem  surprising 
that  I  ask  it  for  the  safety  of  the  provinces  of  my 
kingdom,  when  I  sacrifice  to  that  of  Europe  so 
many  considerable  advantages  belonging  to  my 
children. 

With  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  the  king  of  England  will  object,  that  the 
fortresses  of  those  countries,  if  in  my  hands,  will 
make  me  master  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  this  case  you  may  intimate  to  him,  as 
of  yourself,  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  maintain 
those  kingdoms  in  union  with  my  crown,  that  the 
necessary  expenses  of  sending  succours  to  them 
would  be  so  great,  and  that  formerly  it  had  cost 
France  so  much  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  that 
I  should  very  probably  appoint  a  king  to  govern 
them,  and  that  perhaps  they  might  be  the  portion 
of  one  of  my  grandsons,  who  would  choose  to  reign 
independently.  But  you  will  say  nothing  positive 
on  this  subject,  as  if  you  had  received  my  instruc- 
tions. Lastly,  if  the  answers  which  you  shall  make 
to  the  objections  of  the  king  of  England  do  not 
satisfy  him,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  the  second 
part  of  the  alternative  to  the  first. 

According  to  what  that  prince  said  to  you,  one 
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of  the  principal  difficulties  will  be  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  barrier  to  the  Netherlands,  which  he 
demands.  I  cannot  accede  to  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever. You  will  therefore  declare  on  this  subject, 
that  it  is  also  for  my  interest,  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  frontiers  of  my  kingdom,  to  have  a  barrier ; 
that  I  cannot  cede  any  of  the  fortresses  which  I 
possess,  without  breaking  the  barrier  which  I  now 
have ;  that  not  only  are  the  fortresses  of  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  in  the  Netherlands  very  strong  and 
very  good,  but  the  country  may  even  be  said  to 
be  naturally  fortified  by  the  rivers  and  canals  by 
which  it  is  traversed ;  that  the  barrier,  such  as  it 
is  at  present,  appeared  sufficient  to  the  States 
General,  since  it  was  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
that  it  was  agreed  upon ;  that,  far  from  having 
been  weakened  since  that  treaty,  the  fortresses  of 
Namur  and  Mons  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  that  the  late  treaty  of  Ryswick  has  con- 
firmed what  was  done  at  Nimeguen  in  this  respect, 
and  that  on  these  two  occasions  the  Dutch  have 
found  the  barrier  sufficient ;  that  it  may  be  easily 
judged,  by  what  I  do  to  secure  the  repose  of 
Europe,  that  it  will  never  be  my  intention  to  dis- 
turb the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  the  possession  of 
the  Netherlands,  if  he  should  ever  obtain  them, 
but  that,  even  if  affairs  should  change,  the  support 
of  England  and  Holland  will  always  give  him  suf- 
ficient succour  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  interests  of  my  kingdom  to  have 
at  all  times  a  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
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lands.  In  fine,  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  cannot  listen 
to  any  proposal  in  regard  to  this  article. 

The  second  demand,  of  which  the  king  of 
England  has  already  spoken,  is  that  respecting  the 
security  of  the  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  does  not  mention  that  of  the  Indies,  for  he 
touched  so  slightly  upon  it,  as  you  state  in  your 
letter  that  it  is  better  not  to  refer  to  it. 

If  this  prince  would  be  content  with  treaties  for 
the  security  of  the  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  all 
the  assurances  which  he  should  himself  deem  ne- 
cessary on  this  subject  might  be  given  him,  and  I 
would  engage  to  take  such  steps  as  he  should 
judge  advisable  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  renew 
those  treaties  which  they  may  already  have  with 
England  ;  I  will  also  consent  to  make  new  ones  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce.  But  if  the  treaties  are 
not  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  demands  places  of 
safety  in  the  Mediterranean,  you  will  show  him 
that  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that  England, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  any  right  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  should  desire  to  have  a  share  of  the 
states  dependent  on  that  monarchy.  If,  however, 
he  persists  in  this  demand,  you  must  ascertain 
what  are  the  places  which  he  desires  for  the 
security  of  the  commerce  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  he  reduces  his 
demand  only  to  the  places  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  without  requiring  any  of  those  w^hich  are 
on  the  continent  of  Spain,  I  would  consent  to  pro- 
mise them. 

With  respect  to  the  Indies,   as  he  has  not  yet 
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spoken  positively  on  that  subject,  I  presume  that 
he  already  foresees  the  opposition  which  I  should 
make  ;  and  the  only  instructions  which  I  have  to  give 
you  on  this  article  is,  to  let  hirn  know,  if  he  speaks 
to  you  about  it,  that  I  have  not  informed  you  of 
my  intentions,  but  that  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
that  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  stript  of  the  Indies, 
would  be  too  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  king  of 
Spain  could  never  call  himself  master  of  that  part 
of  the  new  world,  if  he  shared  it  in  any  way  with 
the  English  and  the  Dutch.  If  the  king  of  Eng- 
land does  not  speak  to  you  on  this  article,  you 
will  also  observe  silence  respecting  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  insist  strongly  on  what 
I  have  placed  in  the  second  part  of  the  alternative, 
respecting  the  cession  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  I  would  consent,  if  this  were  the  only 
difficulty  likely  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the 
other  articles,  to  cede  also  the  state  of  Milan  to  the 
Archduke,  but  this  overture  must  not  be  made  till 
the  negotiation  is  more  advanced ;  and  you  will 
inform  the  king  of  England,  that,  as  the  Emperor 
has  for  some  time  past  manifested  the  designs 
which  he  is  forming  in  Italy,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  promote  their 
success  than  to  give  to  his  son  all  the  states  which 
the  king  of  Spain  possesses  in  Italy  ;  that  in  this 
view  I  believe  that  the  only  means  to  frustrate  these 
designs  will  be,  to  oppose  to  him  a  prince  whose 
power  may  counterbalance  that  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  rendering  that 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  more  considerable ;  that, 
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however,  you  will  give  me  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  the  king  of  England  may  enter- 
tain on  this  subject. 

Lastly,  if  that  prince  requires  that  I  should 
assure  him  that,  in  no  case  whatever,  the  Spanish 
monarchy  shall  ever  be  united  to  my  crown,  you 
will  tell  him  that  I  have  not  given  you  any  posi- 
tive instructions  on  this  subject ;  that,  nevertheless, 
you  are  persuaded  that  I  shall  readily  give  this 
assurance,  provided  the  Emperor  gives  a  similar 
one  that  the  states  of  Italy,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  Archduke,  shall  never  be  united  to  the  Imperial 
crown. 

The  king  of  England  has  communicated  to  Lord 
Portland  everything  that  passed  in  your  audi- 
ence, and  that  ambassador  has  asked  an  audience 
of  me,  to  know  my  intention  respecting  the  pro- 
posals of  the  King  his  master.  I  shall  give  it  him  to- 
morrow, and  shall  speak  conformably  to  what  I 
write  to  you  on  the  alternative.  I  shall  tell  him 
that  I  have  given  you  instructions  to  inform  the 
king  of  England  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  much 
more  to  the  purpose  that  the  negotiation  should 
be  carried  on  between  that  prince  and  you.  It  is 
with  this  view  that,  before  giving  him  an  audience, 
I  thought  fit  to  despatch  a  courier  to  you.  I  see, 
by  the  result,  that  the  king  of  England  explains  his 
sentiments  much  more  fully  when  he  is  himself 
addressed,  than  through  his  ambassador. 

I  approve  of  the  reply  you  made  regarding  the 
uneasiness  which  the  king  of  England  expressed  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  King  James's  residence  at 
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St.  Germains.  Even  supposing  that  prince  to  have 
designs,  which  he  has  not,  it  is  much  more  easy  for 
me  to  counteract  them  when  he  is  near  me,  than  if 
he  were  at  a  distance.  Should  the  king  of  England 
again  speak  with  you  upon  this  subject,  you  will 
answer  him  as  you  have  already  done,  and  will 
inform  me  of  what  he  has  said  to  you. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Newmarket,    l~  April,  1698. 

Three  days  ago  I  received  your  letters  of  the 
16th,  which  I  have  not  answered  before,  thinking 
that  I  should  have  others  of  a  later  date,  after  you 
had  been  at  Court  and  had  spoken  to  the  minis- 
ters ;  but  not  having  received  any,  though  I  expect 
them  every  moment,  I  will  no  longer  delay  writing 
to  you.  With  regard  to  the  important  affair,  I 
have  nothing  at  present  to  add  to  what  I  have 
stated  in  my  preceding  letters,  and  must  wait  to 
hear  what  has  been  said  to  you.  Probably,  on  my 
return  to  Kensington,  Count  Tallard  will  not  fail 
to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  shall,  doubtless,  learn  from  your  first  letter  the 
time  which  you  will  have  fixed  to  obtain  your  au- 
dience of  leave,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  more  impatient  than  I  am  for  your  return.  I 
have  not  enjoyed  myself  in  the  least  since  I  came 
here :  the  weather  has  been  bad,  and  I  have  not 
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been  very  well,  having  lost  my  appetite,  and  being 
very  feeble. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  April  20.  1698. 

I  went  to  Versailles  the  day  before  yesterday, 
in  the  morning,  to  attend  the  King's  levee.  I  had 
my  audience  as  soon  as  he  entered  his  cabinet, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  letters  from 
your  Majesty,  informing  me  of  what  had  passed 
with  Count  Tallard,  and  what  your  Majesty  had 
ordered  me  to  say.  Upon  this  the  King  replied, 
that,  having  considered  what  your  Majesty  had 
said  to  his  ambassador,  he  had  already  sent  him 
instructions  in  what  manner  he  should  answer, 
and  what  his  Majesty  proposed ;  that  his  design 
was  to  go  thoroughly  with  me  into  the  subject, 
and  his  wish  that  I  should  write  about  it  to  your 
Majesty.  He  then  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
of  which  I  send  your  Majesty  a  copy.*  He  read  it, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  he 
had  sent  to  Count  Tallard  :  that,  as  I  had  said  that 
proposals  from  your  Majesty  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, since  it  was  a  delicate  matter,  I  could  not 

*  This  copy  has  not  been  found  among  the  Portland  papers, 
but  we  are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  document,  which, 
if  it  be  not  the  original  (which  is  a  matter  of  doubt),  is  at  all 
events  of  precisely  the  same  import. 
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expect  that  he  would  give  me  any,  since  he  spoke  to 
me  as  a  private  individual,  and  as  your  Majesty  had 
spoken  to  his  ambassador,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
fix  it  in  my  recollection,  he  would  read  it  to  me  a 
second  time.  I  observed  to  the  King  that,  in  both 
the  alternatives,  the  interests,  both  of  England  and 
Holland,  were  forgotten,  and  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  commerce  or  of  its  safety.  He  said  that 
his  meaning  was,  that  the  parties  should  agree  and 
make  treaties  on  that  subject.  I  said  that,  besides 
the  treaties,  prudence  required  us  to  demand  some- 
thing that  would  give  us  more  security  for  future 
times  than  mere  documents  ;  that  there  were  places 
in  the  Indies  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
would  suit  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  which  might 
serve  for  that  purpose.  His  Majesty  answered,  that, 
as  we  had  no  right,  which  we  were  called  upon  to 
renounce,  we  had  no  legal  claim  as  others  had ;  that, 
however,  they  would  listen  to  what  your  Majesty 
should  think  fit  to  demand.  I  said  that  I  had  had 
the  honour  to  tell  hirn  before,  in  part,  what  I  knew 
of  a  certainty  to  be  the  sentiments  of  your  Majesty. 
I  also  spoke  to  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
barrier  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  that  your  Majesty 
had  expected  that  it  would  be  replaced  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
that,  for  the  interests  of  England,  it  was  necessary 
to  restore  Dunkirk.  This  latter  point  was  listened 
to  with  some  surprise.  After  this  the  King  gave 
the  memoir  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cabinet,  and  told  him 
that  he  might  read  the  paper  to  me  at  his  lei- 
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sure,  in  order  that    I   might  recollect  all   that  it 
contained. 

I  then  asked  the  King  if  his  orders  were  likely  to 
detain  me  much  longer  here,  since  his  ambassador 
was  with  your  Majesty,  and  on  a  footing  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  he  could  com- 
municate the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty  to  the  king, 
my  master,  and  forward  or  conclude  the  business 
that  had  been  begun  ;  and  that,  unless  he  desired 
to  detain  me  longer,  I  should  apply  to  your  Majesty 
for  permission  to  return  to  England,  where  my 
duty  and  private  affairs  required  my  presence ; 
but  that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  postpone  this 
last  consideration  to  his  good  pleasure  and  to  his 
orders.  His  Majesty  replied  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  that  your  Majesty  could  never  send  him 
a  person  in  whom  he  had  more  confidence  or  who 
could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  ;  that  he  wished  I 
could  stop  longer  ;  and  that  there  had  never  been 
an  ambassador  for  whom  he  had  a  greater  personal 
esteem  ;  and  many  other  obliging  expressions,  which 
I  cannot  venture  to  repeat.  In  the  whole  conver- 
sation, which  lasted  above  half  an  hour,  he  did  me 
the  honour  to  speak  to  me  as  a  private  individual, 
with  an  obliging  freedom  and  familiarity,  often 
laughing,  and  quite  throwing  aside  the  gravity 
which  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  matters  being  in  such  a  train,  he 
would  not  wish  that  the  service  of  your  Majesty 
should  suffer  by  my  prolonged  absence,  nor  that 
I  should  prejudice  my  private  affairs;  that,  there- 
fore, I  might  ask  your  Majesty's  permission  to 
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return,  if  I  thought  it  necessary,  as  it  was  his  wish, 
that  I  should  be  fully  persuaded  of  his  sentiments 
towards  me,  which  he  again  repeated  in  terms  more 
obliging  than  even  before.  Having  thanked  him 
with  all  possible  gratitude,  I  withdrew,  and  went 
home  with  MM.  de  Pomponne  and  De  Torcy,  who 
read  the  memoir  over  to  me,  and  which  I  wrote 
down  word  for  word  while  M.  de  Torcy  was  read- 
ing it. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  expect  that  your 
Majesty  shall  ask  what  concerns  the  interests  of 
England  and  Holland  ;  for  in  my  preceding 
audiences  the  King  entered  into  the  particulars  of 
the  interests  of  the  two  nations,  after  I  had 
told  him,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  your  Majesty 
could  not  desist  from  it  in  any  manner.  I 
shall  wait  for  your  Majesty's  orders  for  the  time 
of  my  return.  I  told  the  King  that,  if  he  would 
permit,  I  should  remain  here  a  few  days  in  order 
to  view  the  environs  of  Paris  at  leisure,  after  I 
had  had  my  audience  of  leave,  which  his  Majesty 
approved,  telling  me  that,  as  long  as  I  should  be 
here,  he  would  always  speak  to  me  with  the  same 
confidence  as  heretofore,  and  that  I  might  tell  him 
the  sentiments  of  your  Majesty  as  I  was  then 
doing. 

When  I  had  finished  at  Versailles  I  went  with 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  rendezvous,  arid  after 
the  chase  I  supped  with  the  Dauphin  at  Meudon, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris. 

On  my  arrival  here  M.  le  Grand  sent  me  word 
that  he  had  heard  that  I  intended  to  give  some 
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horses  to  the  King,  and,  that  if  such  were  the  case, 
he  begged  that  the  affair  might  pass  through  his 
hands.  I  answered  him  that  I  had  not  the  in- 
tention of  doing  so,  nor  the  presumption  of  making 
him  a  present,  and  that  I  would  not  expose  myself 
to  the  suspicion  of  seeking  a  larger  present  in 
return ;  that  if  he  wished  to  accept  one  of  my  horses 
for  the  King  I  should  be  much  honoured  and  very 
glad ;  and  that  he  might  mount  them  all  to  try 
them.  This  he  did,  and  took  one,  which  he  presented 
to  the  King.  In  return,  he  has  given  me,  from  the 
King's  stud,  a  barb,  of  which  the  Algerines  made 
him  a  present,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  good. 
He  is  handsome,  tall,  young,  one  of  the  strongest 
I  ever  had,  and  excellent  for  breeding. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Although  the  reply  which  the  king  of  England 
has  made  to  Count  Tallard  is  very  different 
from  the  proposal  which  was  sent  to  him  by  his 
Majesty,  it  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  first 
basis  of  a  treaty,  and  we  may  examine  what  is  suit- 
able to  the  interests  of  his  Majesty  to  reconcile  his 
proposal  with  that  of  the  king  of  England. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extension  of  the  barrier 
cannot  be  admitted  under  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

Secondly,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  France,  and  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  to  hinder  the  English  and 
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the  Dutch  from  becoming  the  sole  masters  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  as  would  soon  be  the 
case  if  they  obtained  the  places  which  they  demand 
in  the  new  world. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  that  for  the  security  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  might  examine 
what  places  the  king  of  England  would  require. 

Laying  down  these  three  articles  as  a  basis,  the 
King  might  order  Count  Tallard  to  follow  the 
views  of  the  king  of  England  to  answer  him  con- 
formably to  what  he  has  proposed. 

He  has  mentioned,  first  of  all,  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  as  successor  to  the  king  of 
Spain  ;  and,  in  the  second  proposal,  he  has  proposed 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Dauphin,  partitioning  the 
monarchy. 

Count  Tallard  might  therefore  say  to  the 
king  of  England,  that  as  the  King  has  no  other 
desire  than  that  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  gives  sufficient  proof  of  it,  by  the 
overture  which  his  Majesty  has  made  to  that 
prince,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  is  willing  to  continue  to  examine,  with  him, 
what  may  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  the 
general  tranquillity,  and  even  to  secure  it  by  an 
eventual  treaty  with  the  king  of  England,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  interrupted  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ;  that  though  the 
right  incon  test  ably  belongs  to  the  Dauphin,  and 
though  no  greater  proof  of  moderation  can  be 
asked  than  to  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  princes,  his 
sons,  his  Majesty  is,  nevertheless,  willing  to  enter 
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into  the  discussion   of  the  two  proposals  of  which 
the  king  of  England  has  spoken. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  would  not  be  just 
that  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  whose  right 
is  second  to  that  of  the  princes  of  France,  should 
obtain  the  whole  succession,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  lawful  heirs.  If,  however,  it  be  thought 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  more  easily 
preserved  by  raising  him  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
his  Majesty  might  consent,  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  that  Spain,  the  Indies,  the  Low 
Countries,  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Philippines,  should  remain  united 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
should  be  separated  from  it  and  ceded  to  his  Ma- 
jesty; and  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Archduke. 

o 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposal,  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  would  be 
given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Dauphin,  with  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Philippines ;  the  Low  Countries, 
as  now  possessed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  and  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
to  the  Archduke ;  and  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  would 
be  divided  between  the  lawful  heirs,  and  those 
who  are  instituted  heirs  by  the  will  of  Philip  IV. 

And,  to  give  to  the  English  and  Dutch  places 
of  security  for  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
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towns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  might  be  assigned  to 
them. 

The  King's  letter  will  state  more  fully  the  just 
reasons  which  hinder  his  Majesty  from  consenting 
to  the  extension  of  the  barrier  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  giving  places  of  security  in 
the  Indies. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  if  the  king  of 
England  requires  an  assurance  that  the  Spanish 
monarchy  shall  never  be  united  to  the  crown  of 
France,  Count  Tallard  may  say  that  he  is  per- 
suaded that  his  Majesty  will  be  easily  induced 
to  give  such  an  assurance,  provided  that  a  similar 
one  be  given  that  the  states  of  Italy  possessed 
by  the  Archduke  shall  never  be  united  to  the 
Imperial  crown. 

We  might  also  desist  from  the  demand  of 
Milan  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  consent  that 
that  state  should  be  given  to  the  Archduke. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  MR.  VERNON. 

Paris,  April  21.  1698. 

Sir, 

The  person  whom  I  send  to  you  came  to  me 
yesterday  morning,  and  desired  to  speak  with  me 
in  private.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  disclosure 
to  make  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  king,  my  master.*  After  what  has  already 

*  The  name  of  this  man  was  Davis,  and  the  disclosures  he 
promised  to  make  were  probably  only  a  pretext  for  extorting 
VOL.  I.  D  D 
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passed,  and  what  I  have  written  to  you,  you 
may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  guess  of  what  nature  the  subject  was,  and  my 
impatience  to  hear  it ;  but  he  would  not  disclose 
himself  unless  he  was  promised  his  pardon  for 
having  borne  arms  here,  for  himself,  as  well  as  for 
his  brother  and  two  little  children,  and  5000£. 
sterling  paid  down  in  money,  and  500/.  a  year 
more,  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  I  made  all  kinds 
of  difficulty,  as  you  may  believe  ;  to  which  he 
answered,  that  unless  he  received  this  positive 
promise  he  would  do  nothing ;  but  that  he  engaged 
to  go  to  England,  where  he  would  disclose  and 
prove  the  most  horrible  and  dangerous  treason 
against  the  King,  the  persons  who  were  at  work 
upon  it,  and  even  the  people  of  quality  who  were 
engaged  in  it ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  perform  all 
this,  he  would  renounce  every  claim,  and  be  con- 
tent to  be  exposed  and  given  up  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Hereupon  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  my  word  on  the  part 
of  the  King:  the  more  so,  since  he  assured  me 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  After  he  had  told  me, 
what  he  will  repeat  to  you,  I  agreed  with  him  that 


money  from  lord  Portland.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
disappeared,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Vernon,  and  the  following  one  directed  to  the  King,  of  both  of 
which  there  are  copies  among  the  Portland  papers,  were  not 
sent.  But  perhaps  this  Davis  was  apprehended  by  the  order  of 
the  French  government,  and  placed  in  confinement,  as  were  all 
the  Jacobite  agents  suspected  by  their  employers  of  being 
traitors. 
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I  would  send  him  to  England,  and  address  him  to 
you,  Sir :  he  will  tell  you  the  whole,  that  you  may 
assist  him  in  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
and  prevent  the  evil  which  threatens  us,  by  following 
his  directions. 

After  having  written  thus  far,  I  received  yours 
of  the  '6th,  which  confirms  me  in  the  resolution 
which  I  have  taken  to  send  this  man  to  England 
without  losing  a  moment's  time.  God  grant  that 
he  may  be  of  use  as  he  has  proposed,  and  that  their 
wicked  designs  may  be  discovered !  There  is 
another  <fching  which  has  happened  here,  and  which 
indicates  what  we  may  expect  from  those  desperate 
people.  I  had  taken  steps  to  gain  over  Crosby*, 
whose  name  you  know :  he  was  resolved  to  go  to 
England  and  to  serve  the  King,  by  denouncing  the 
ill  disposed  persons,  all  of  whom  he  knows  better 
than  any  body.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
the  imprudence  to  say  something  which  caused  him 
to  be  suspected,  but  I  have  this  moment  been 
told  that  he  was  assassinated  in  the  street  two 


*  Crosby  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Jacobites  ; 
he  carried  on  during  many  years  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  King  James's  secret  friends  in  England,  and  had  been 
implicated  in  Fenwick's  conspiracy.  His  name  frequently  occurs 
in  Macpherson's  Original  Papers.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  ever  suspected  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  employers,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  assassinated  for  this  cause.  His 
murder  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  same  papers,  on  account  of 
the  great  alarm  felt  by  lord  Middleton  that  some  letters  might 
be  found  about  his  person,  which  would  involve  the  Court  of 
St.  Germains  in  trouble,  if  they  fell  into  improper  hands. 
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hours  ago,  by  another  Englishman,  who  made  his 
escape. 

I  suspected  at  length  that  this  Mrs.  Hansard  * 
was  a  liar,  when  she  would  not  discover  these 
people,  though  at  first,  when  it  did  not  appear  that 
she  was  interested,  I  did  not  suspect  her.  I  confess 
that  this  conduct  of  the  ambassador  of  France  is 
extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  Assuredly 
we  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  where  to  begin.  I  will  do  all  I  possibly 
can  to  endeavour  to  gain  over  people,  in  order  to 
discover  the  plots  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  could  have  wished  that  my  successor  should 
have  been  here  before  my  departure,  that  I  might 
make  him  acquainted  with  my  correspondents,  who 
otherwise  would  be  reluctant  to  trust  any  other 
person. 

I  write  to  the  King  all  about  this,  only  in  general 
terms,  since  you  will  show  him  this  letter.  I  beg 
you  to  keep  it  a  great  secret  that  I  had  gained  over 
Crosby,  for  if  it  became  public,  the  Jacobites  might 
suspect  the  person  whom  I  have  employed. 

*  During  the  whole  of  King  William's  reign,  constant  plots 
were  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rewards  from 
the  government  on  their  pretended  discovery.  Many  details 
relating  to  this  Mrs.  Hansard,  her  disclosures,  and  her  examina- 
tion before  the  lords  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  April  21.  1698. 

I  send  back  to  England  the  adjutant  of  the 
guards,  on  a  matter  of  which  your  Majesty  will 
already  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Yernon,  and 
will  be  yet  farther  informed  by  what  I  write  by 
this  express.  I  send  a  man  to  whom  I  have  been 
obliged  to  promise  much,  but  on  condition  that  he 
shall  not  receive  his  reward  till  after  he  shall  have 
performed  his  services. 

The  letters  of  the  6th,  which  have  just  arrived, 
have  fully  confirmed  me  in  the  promise  I  have  re- 
solved to  make,  in  consequence  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  I  received  here  respecting  the  wicked 
designs  of  those  accursed  and  desperate  persons, 
whom,  may  God  confound,  and  discover !  I  beg 
your  Majesty  to  believe  that  I  suffer  a  thousand 
terrors  respecting  what  this  man,  who  is  an  officer 
in  the  service  here,  may  do ;  and  I  trust  that  he 
may  arrive  in  safety,  since  I  see  here  a  number  of 
desperate  characters,  with  which  this  city  is  full, 
ever  since  several  English  regiments  have  been  dis- 
banded. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  THE  MARQUIS  DE  TORCY. 

London,  April  22.  1698. 

I  did  not  receive  till  yesterday  morning,  at  8 
o'clock,  the  letter  which  the  King  did  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me  on  the  17th  of  this  month.  The 
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remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  deciphering  it. 
I  set  out  this  morning  for  Newmarket,  according 
to  your  orders.  My  journey  will  make  much  noise, 
but  the  King  has  foreseen  it,  and  commands  it ;  it  is 
my  duty  only  to  obey.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
unless  it  had  been  known  in  this  country  that  the 
king  of  Spain  is  better,  I  should  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  determining  upon  it,  for  it  would  have 
made  people  talk  too  much. 

Parliament  has  granted  the  tax  on  coals,  which 
causes  great  clamour  among  the  lower  classes :  it 
is  not  known  whether  it  will  pass,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will.*  There  is  another  measure 
which  has  made  more  noise. 

It  has  been  unanimously  resolved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  confirm  all  the  grants  which  indivi- 
duals hold  by  the  liberality  of  the  sovereigns,  oblig- 
ing those  who  enjoy  them  to  pay  one  fourth  of  their 
value.  This  measure  will  go  back  to  those  grants 
which  were  made  in  1660.  The  two  parties  have 
agreed  on  this  point ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Montague,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  country  party,  of  which 
Seymour  is  the  head.  This  has  surprised  every 
body,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  intended  to  deceive 
each  other :  the  first  thinking  to  render  the  execu- 

*  "  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  reported  this  day  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  about  the  duty  upon  coals.  The  first  of  them 
held  a  pretty  long  debate,  and  the  House  divided  upon  it,  but  it 
was  carried  by  144  against  123,  then  the  rest  of  the  resolutions 
passed  without  opposition."  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  King,  April  7. 
(O.  S.) — The  duty  upon  coals  was  not  a  new  tax  ;  it  was  only 
continued  for  five  years. 
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tion  of  the  bill  impossible,  in  revoking  what  has  been 
granted  so  long  ago ;  the  others  believing  that  those 
articles  in  which  some  difficulties  should  be  found 
would  be  left  untouched,  and  that  they  would 
begin  by  demanding  payment  on  those  grants  which 
are  the  clearest ;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  have 
been  made  during  this  reign.* 

A  Frenchman  named  Bussy  f  has  been  arrested, 

*  The  opposition  had  soon  revived  the  plan  of  resuming  the 
grants,  though  not  in  its  full  latitude,  for  now  it  was  only  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  fourth  part  of  their  value  to  the  service  of 
the  public.  But  one  party  having  insisted  on  beginning  with 
the  grants  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.  the  persons 
affected  by  that  proceeding  joined  themselves  with  those  affected 
by  the  like  proceeding  against  the  grants  of  King  William  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  concert,  so  many  petitions  were  presented 
and  so  many  difficulties  were  raised,  that  it  became  no  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  set  aside  both. 

•f  "  I  know  not  whether  your  Majesty  ever  heard  of  one  de 
Bussy,  a  Frenchman,  who  married  my  lord  Newbury's  mother  : 
he  was  afterwards  a  captain  in  my  lord  Macclesfield's  regiment 
of  horse,  and  having  been  a  busy  French  papist,  he  left  the 
kingdom  at  the  Revolution,  and  is  now  lately  come  over  again. 
Great  notice  has  been  taken  of  his  being  here,  and  I  have  taken 
him  up  upon  suspicion  of  treason,  and  he  is  now  in  the  custody 
of  a  messenger.  It  is  supposed  he  is  a  denizen,  but  without 
reason.  I  think  I  should  be  justifiable  if  I  took  up  all  the 
French  papists  now  in  England,  since  their  ambassador  owns 
there  is  an  assassin  among  them,  and  does  not  think  fit  to 
declare  who  he  is."  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  King,  April  7.  (  0.  S.) 
— Bussy  was  committed  to  Newgate  a  few  days  after  for  high 
treason.  He  was,  says  Mr.  Vernon  in  another  letter,  "  the 
great  companion  in  his  lewdness  of  the  Carmelite  Friar,"  who 
brought  the  letter  to  Count  Tallard,  and  could  not  be  arrested. 
Mr.  Vernon  had  also  signed  a  warrant  for  apprehending  four 
other  French  Carmelite  Friars. 
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on  account  of  some  affairs  of  five  or  six  years' 
standing,  which  concern  the  government,  by  whom 
he  is  vehemently  suspected. 

A  female  of  some  rank  (Mrs.  Hansard)  has  de- 
clared that  the  pistol  which  was  found  in  St.  James' 
Chapel,  five  days  ago,  was  brought  there  by  a  man 
who  intended  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King's 
person.  She  added,  that  she  hindered  him  from 
doing  so ;  that  she  knows  him,  but  that  she  loves 
him,  and  will  not  reveal  his  name  till  she  has  the 
promise  of  his  pardon.  This  is  a  very  strange 
business. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Marly,  April  23.  1698. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  this 
month,  and  I  have  minutely  examined  the  line  of 
conduct  which  you  had  to  follow  in  the  conjuncture 
of  which  you  inform  me. 

It  is  certain  that  you  ought  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  king  of  England  might  be 
persuaded  that  I  desire  to  keep  up  a  perfect 
understanding  with  him ;  that  the  least  exertion 
which  he  can  expect  is,  that  you  should  inform 
him  of  a  plot  against  his  person,  when  you  have 
knowledge  of  it.  I  am,  therefore,  very  far  from 
disapproving,  in  the  main,  of  what  you  have  done  ; 
but  I  could  have  wished  that  the  manner  in  which 
you  gave  the  information  had  been  different. 
There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  great 
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eagerness  on  your  part,  in  writing  yourself  to  the 
king  of  England  on  an  affair  so  very  obscure.  It 
should  not  be  supposed  that,  even  in  time  of  war, 
any  one  has  dared  to  make  proposals  to  me  which 
excite  so  much  horror.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
person  will  believe  it ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  step  which  you  have  taken  may  be  con- 
sidered affected,  and  with  a  view  to  persuade  the 
king  of  England  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions. 

It  is  not  on  this  occasion  that  he  must  be  made 
to  perceive  that  my  intentions  are  such  as  I  have 
promised  him,  since  I  was  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  when  I  was  his  enemy,  and  would  do  the 
like  if  the  war  continued.*  I  could,  therefore,  have 
wished,  that  instead  of  writing  to  the  prince  him- 

*  If  Louis  XIV.,  or  his  ministers,  had  been  sincere,  they 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  able  to  deny  all  participation  in, 
or  at  least  connivance  at  the  project  of  killing  King  William, 
constantly  entertained  by  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  or  its 
agents  in  England ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
prove  that  they  did  not  at  least  lend  an  ear  to  that  execrable 
design.  It  is  plain  that  on  this  occasion  Louis  XIV.  does  not 
speak  of  it  with  the  indignation  which  it  deserved.  One 
cannot  forget  that  the  commission  of  King  James  to  C.  (Crosby 
or  Charnock  ?)  printed,  though  very  inaccurately,  by  Mr.  Mazure, 
authorising  and  requiring  that  individual  "  to  seize  and  secure 
the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  bring  him  before 
us,"  a  language,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  nothing  else  than  an 
euphemism  for  assassination,  was  found  in  the  papers  of  the 
then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Croissy. — However,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  this  letter,  were  in  the  main  correct,  and  his  fears  not 
Without  foundation,  for  the  conduct  of  Count  Tallard,  in  this 
delicate  conjuncture,  was  not  regarded  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  in  justice  it  ought  to  have  been. 
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self,  you  had  merely  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  letter  which  you  had  received,  with  the  remark 
that  you  were  persuaded  that  the  person  who 
wrote  it  was  labouring  under  some  mental  de- 
lusion, but  that  the  life  of  the  king  of  England  is 
so  precious  that  every  thing  that  concerns  it  must 
appear  important. 

It  would  even  have  been  useless,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  speak  of  my  sentiments  towards  the 
King ;  it  was  sufficient  merely  to  give  the  in- 
formation in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  eclat  which  you  have  made 
may  lead  to  fresh  applications  on  the  subject  of 
residence  of  King  James  at  St.  Germains,  or 
perhaps  that  it  may  afford  a  pretext  to  the  king 
of  England  to  annoy  the  Koman  Catholics  in  his 
kingdom,  especially  if  you  have  denounced  the  per- 
son who  delivered  this  letter.  I  wish  you  may 
have  changed  the  resolution  which  you  had  formed 
to  name  him ;  and  you  are  to  conceal  his  name,  if 
you  have  not  already  divulged  it  when  you  receive 
this  despatch.  There  is  a  strong  appearance  that 
he  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
he  delivered  to  you,  and  what  you  have  said  may 
cause  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  missions. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

1 3 

Newmarket,  April  i±  1698. 
iSo» 

I  do  not  believe  that  Denmark  seriously  thinks 
of  engaging  itself  any  further,  or  of  making  an 
alliance  with  us.  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner 
the  numerous  objections  could  be  obviated  which 
Link  has  made  to  you  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
ject. You  will,  however,  be  better  able  to  judge 
after  another  conference  with  him.  I  very  willingly 
consent  to  ally  myself  more  closely  with  Sweden. 
I  have  already  said  so  to  Bonde.  Be  so  good  on 
your  part  as  to  accelerate  the  affair  as  much  as 
you  possibly  can.  Time  presses  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  might  perhaps  be  a  means  of  preventing  the 
alliance  with  France. 

According  to  the  last  letters  I  have  received 
here  from  the  Earl  of  Portland,  he  had  an  audience 
of  the  king  of  France,  who,  on  being  informed  of 
the  conversation  I  had  had  with  Tallard,  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  satisfy 
the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  to  increase  the  barrier 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  This  is  farther  than 
I  thought  the  French  would  have  advanced  at 
first.  The  Earl  of  Portland  was  to  have  another 
audience  the  next  day,  and  thought  he  should  then 
be  able  to  communicate  more  particulars,  which 
I  hourly  expect.  Count  Tallard  has  also  arrived 
here  to-day,  probably  to  speak  with  me,  of  which  I 
will  inform  you  by  the  next  post. 

P.S.  — >  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Count  Tallard  has 
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been  with  me,  and  after  a  long  preface,  said  that,  in 
consequence  of  what  he  had  written  to  his  court, 
relative  to  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  me,  he 
had  received  orders  to  propose  two  alternatives, 
on  the  subject  of  a  treaty  and  alliance,  to  be  en- 
tered into  in  the  event  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death. 
The  one  is  to  the  effect  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria's 
son  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in 
their  present  condition,  except  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  should  be  assigned  to  France ;  the 
Emperor  should  have  Milan  ;  and  one  of  the  Dau- 
phin's sons  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and 
the  islands.  The  other  alternative  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
should  be  ceded  to  one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons  ;  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  to  the 
Emperor ;  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  in  their  present  condition,  to 
the  Elector's  son.  If  this  alternative  were  adopted, 
we  might  expect  some  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  also  some  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  (this 
he  said  in  a  conversational  tone)  France  would  not 
consent  to  any  cession  on  the  Continent,  nor  to  any 
extension  of  the  barrier  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
To  all  this  I  answered,  that,  considering  the  great 
importance  and  delicacy  of  the  matter,  he  must 
not  think  it  strange  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  reply  to  his  proposals.  This,  he  said, 
he  could  very  well  conceive,  and  did  not  expect 
any.  I  insinuated,  but  only  by  way  of  conversa- 
tion, how  necessary  it  was  to  our  security  that  the 
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barrier  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  be  in- 
creased ;  but  to  this  he  absolutely  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  I  also  laughed  with  him  at  the  idea  of  giving 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  if  either  one  or  the  other  alternative  were  ac- 
cepted, the  French  would  not  remain  firm  to  it. 
I  confess  I  had  no  idea  they  would  have  advanced 
so  far,  nor  have  offered  so  much  in  these  times. 
You  will  be  so  good  as  to  turn  your  thoughts  to 
this  important  negotiation,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  let  me  know  your  sentiments  how  I  should 
act  further.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
but  they  will  probably  have  given  time  to  Count 
Tallard  to  communicate  them  to  me  first. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Newmarket,  April  14—24.  1698. 
The  day  after  that  on  which  I  wrote  to  you 
from  this  place  I  received  your  letter  of  the  1 6th, 
and  yesterday  evening  that  of  the  20th.  Count 
Tallard  had  come  to  see  rne  in  the  morning, 
and  had  made  me  the  same  proposal  of  the  two 
alternatives  which  the  Most  Christian  King  made 
to  you,  and  of  which  you  sent  me  the  draft.  I 
replied,  that  he  might  believe  that  I  could  not 
give  any  immediate  answer  on  so  important  and 
delicate  an  affair,  and  that  it  deserved  very  serious 
consideration.  Then,  in  conversing  on  the  subject, 
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I  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  any  proposal  in  the 
alternative,  that  Spain  should  belong  to  the  son 
of  the  Dauphin,  which  would  secure  our  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies,  and  that 
unless  we  had  some  seaports  there  we  could  not 
have  any  security,  as  I  had  told  him  in  our  first 
conversation.  I  named  Port  Mahon,  Ceuta,  and 
Oran,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  had  no  par- 
ticular instructions  on  that  point,  but  that  he 
believed  that  expedients  might  be  formed  with  re- 
ference to  it,  as  well  as  that  we  might  have  some 
ports  in  the  West  India  Islands,  but  not  on  the 
continent,  since  in  that  case  we  should  be  entirely 
masters  of  the  Indies.  I  afterwards  said  that  with 
respect  to  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  I  had  told 
him  that  it  must  be  stronger  and  more  extensive, 
on  which  he  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  the  frontier,  which  led 
to  a  rather  lengthened  discussion;  but  he  replied 
pretty  plainly,  that  I  must  not  think  that  the  king, 
his  master,  could  consent  to  the  extension  of  the 
barrier ;  and  when  I  mentioned  Dunkirk,  he  re- 
jected the  idea,  as  if  I  were  making  game  of  him. 
I  remarked,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  I  did  not 
see  any  appearance  of  an  accommodation,  unless 
the  barrier  were  extended,  and,  on  the  other  alter- 
native, that  it  was  a  mockery  to  cede  Milan  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  said,  that 
the  only  reason  was  that  the  Emperor  might  not 
be  too  strong  in  Italy.  I.  believe  that  if  the  whole 
arrangement  depended  on  that  article,  the  affair 
would  soon  be  terminated,  and  France  would  agree 
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to  cede  Milan  to  the  Emperor.  I  confess  that  I 
am  surprised  at  the  offers  which  they  make,  and 
that  they  are  so  open  in  this  conjuncture,  which  we 
should  well  consider  and  see  what  course  we  shall 
take.  You  may  imagine  that  this  must  embarrass 
me  not  a  little,  since  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
never  get  the  Emperor  willingly  to  consent  to  either 
of  the  two  alternatives.  That  which  appears  to 
me  the  most  advantageous  to  all  Europe  in  general, 
is  for  the  Electoral  Prince  to  have  Spain ;  but  in  that 
case  England  and  Holland  could  not  claim  any  ad- 
vantage for  themselves,  such  as  to  have  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indies ;  and  besides  this, 
the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  so  much 
reduced  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  France  has  certainly  named  it  only  to 
induce  us  to  choose  the  other  alternative,  which 
is  assuredly  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the 
Emperor,  and  in  which  we  might  find  some  ad- 
vantages for  our  commerce ;  but  I  know  not  whe- 
ther that  is  sufficient  to  make  us  hesitate  between 
having  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  or  the  son  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
If  they  would  leave  him  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  this  alternative; 
but  I  fear  that  this  is  not  to  be  obtained.  It  would 
be  well  for  you  to  endeavour  to  discover  this ;  also 
what  ports  they  would  be  willing  to  cede  to  us  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies,  and  likewise 
whether  we  may  hope  for  an  extension  of  the 
barrier.  As  for  Dunkirk,  I  see  that  it  is  of  no  use 
thinking  of  it. 
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I  shall  not  give  Count  Tallard  any  answer  till 
I  know  the  sentiments  of  the  Pensionary ;  and  if 
he  speaks  to  me  on  the  subject  after  my  return 
to  Kensington,  where  I  mean  to  be,  God  willing, 
on  Saturday  evening,  I  shall  tell  him  frankly  to 
whom  I  have  communicated  it ;  as  it  is  right  that 
I  should  do  nothing  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  and 
importance  without  communication  and  concert 
with  the  States. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  in  general  terms  to 
my  ministers  of  this  negotiation,  and  do  not  intend 
doing  so  till  it  is  more  advanced,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  tell  you  when  I  see  you.  Thus  you  may 
judge  that  if  matters  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
conclude  some  treaty,  I  should  have  been  greatly 
embarrassed  about  sending  you  orders  in  due  form, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  delicate  matter  for 
you  to  sign  any  thing  of  this  nature,  knowing,  as 
you  do,  our  constitution. 

I  still  think  of  going  to  Holland  soon  after  the 
close  of  Parliament ;  but  God  knows  when  that  will 
be.  You  will  do  well  to  send  your  horses  direct  to 
Loo  :  you  may  believe  how  impatient  I  begin  to 
feel  to  be  there.  I  have  not  been  well  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  have  had  very  little  amuse- 
ment. You  may  readily  imagine  that  I  do  not 
much  desire  the  coming  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  after  the  breaking  up  of  Parliament, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  refuse  it. 
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WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Newmarket,  April  15—25.  1698. 
By  the  last  post  I  wrote  you  what  had  passed 
between  Count  Tallard  and  me.  I  have  since 
received  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Portland  of  the 
20th,  together  with  a  memorandum,  containing  the 
two  alternatives,  which  the  king  of  France  read  over 
in  his  cabinet,  and  after  being  read  by  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne  and  M.  de  Torcy,  were  copied  word  for  word. 
You  will  see  it  to  be  in  the  very  same  terms  which 
Count  Tallard  had  communicated  to  me  verbally, 
as  the  king  of  France  told  the  Earl  of  Portland  he 
had  been  ordered  to  do.  I  shall  with  great  im- 
patience expect  your  views  as  to  how  I  ought  to 
proceed,  and  what  answer  to  give.  I  think  much 
time  ought  not  to  be  lost  in  this  negotiation  ;  for 
we  should  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  the  event  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Emperor  is  not  to  be  moved  by  per- 
suasion to  accept  either  of  these  alternatives,  so 
that  he  must  be  compelled.  The  alternative  which 
constitutes  a  French  prince  king  of  Spain  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  advantageous  to  him ;  and  I  should 
think  France  would  agree  to  his  having,  also,  Milan 
instead  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  the  other  alter- 
native, by  which  he  is  to  acquire  Milan  alone,  out 
of  all  the  Spanish  succession,  will  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted. In  my  opinion,  the  alternative  in  favour  of 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  general  interest  of  Europe ;  but  the  cession  of 
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the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
our  security ;  and  France  has  chiefly  introduced  it 
into  this  alternative,  I  think,  to  incline  us  to  the 
other ;  in  which  I  believe,  also,  we  should  find  our 
account  in  the  article  of  commerce ;  for,  when  I  told 
Tallard  we  must  have  some  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  named  Port  Mahon,  Oran,  and  Ceuta, 
he  said  he  had  no  particular  orders  to  propose  any, 
but  thought  expedients  might  be  found,  as,  also,  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  give  us  some  port  in  the  islands, 
but  not  upon  the  continent,  for  in  that  case  we 
should  at  once  become  masters  of  that  commerce. 
And  though,  he  said,  there  was  no  probability 
whatever  of  extending  and  increasing  the  barrier 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  yet  I  should  still  hope 
something  might  be  stipulated  about  it,  in  case 
the  alternative,  which  gives  Spain  to  the  Dauphin's 
son,  be  accepted.  I  confess  that,  every  thing  con- 
sidered, it  is  very  questionable  which  alternative 
to  choose,  and  to  negotiate  further  thereon  ;  but 
this  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  when  these  offers  of 
France  are  public  in  England  and  Holland,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  them  to  consent  to  a  war,  in  case 
the  king  of  Spain  should  happen  to  die  now ;  so 
that  measures  must  be  taken  in  consequence.  As 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  I  think  he  may  be 
brought  to  any  thing,  notwithstanding  the  one 
alternative  is  so  much  more  advantageous  for  him 
and  his  son  than  the  other. 
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COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  April  25.  1698. 

Sire, 

I  arrived  at  Newmarket  the  day  before  yester- 
day, in  the  morning,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  I  received  from  your  Majesty,  and 
went  to  the  king  of  England's  levee.  I  approached 
him  when  he  had  finished  dressing,  and  said,  that 
though  I  was  afraid  of  having  chosen  an  unseason- 
able moment,  I  still  ventured  to  ask  him  for  an  au- 
dience. He  said  that  he  was  engaged  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  but  that  he  would  speak  with  me  on 
his  return  from  hunting. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  however, 
a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  his  Majesty  expected  me.  I  imme- 
diately went,  and  began  by  telling  him  that  I  had 
had  the  honour  of  giving  your  Majesty  as  accu- 
rate an  account  as  I  possibly  could,  of  the  over- 
tures which  he  had  made  to  me  at  the  last  au- 
dience he  had  had  the  goodness  to  grant  rne ;  and 
that,  though  your  Majesty  believes  that  nothing 
can  be  done  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe  than  to  place  the 
Spanish  succession  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Dauphin's  sons,  your  Majesty  was  not  so  firmly 
attached  to  your  first  sentiments  as  to  decline 
examining  what  I  had  had  the  honour  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  on  his  part;  that  it  seemed  to  your 
Majesty,  from  my  statement,  that  he  had  had  two 
opinions :  one,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  place  the 
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electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
the  other,  to  place  on  it  a  son  of  the  Dauphin,  with 
the  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  of  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  that  after  considering 
what  he  had  said  to  me  your  Majesty  had,  with 
reference  thereto,  determined  to  give  him  the  choice 
of  two  alternatives,  and  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  peace  by  a  conditional  treaty,  which  should 
have  no  effect  except  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
king  of  Spain : 

The  first,  to  give  to  the  Electoral  Prince 
Spain,  the  Indies,  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  the  Philippines,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  other  countries  dependent  on  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  for  the  Dau- 
phin ;  and,  I  added,  that  as  it  seemed  to  your 
Majesty  that  he  wished  the  Archduke  to  have  a 
share,  you  would  consent  that  Milan  should  be 
given  to  him  ;  — 

The  second,  to  give  the  Spanish  succession  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  Dauphin,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the 
places  along  the  coasts  of  Tuscany  for  the  Arch- 
duke ;  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  Spaniards  now  possess  them,  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria ;  and,  lastly,  Milan  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

When  I  named  the  latter  he  began  to  smile, 
and  said  nothing,  except  "  Oh,  for  the  duke  of 
Savoy  !  "  I  answered,  to  penetrate  a  little  deeper 
into  his  sentiments,  that  it  was  not  for  me  to 
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determine  whether  it  was  through  friendship  that 
your  Majesty  made  this  proposal  in  favour  of 
that  prince,  but  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  every  body  that  there 
should  be  a  power,  beyond  the  Alps,  able  to  coun- 
terbalance that  of  the  Archduke  and  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  check  the  designs  which  that  house  has 
so  openly  formed  against  all  the  princes  of  Italy. 
He  replied,  that  he  would  rather  give  it  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua ;  and  added,  "  As  for  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  his  name."  In 
continuation,  he  said,  "  it  would  be  better  to  give 
Milan  to  the  Archduke."  I  replied,  "  Sire,  it 
would  be  giving  him  all  Italy."  He  answered,  that 
your  Majesty  would  easily  hinder  him  from  ag- 
grandizing himself.  I  said  that  in  that  rase  the 
duke  of  Savoy  must  assent ;  because,  since  your 
Majesty  had  no  longer  any  fortresses  beyond  the 
Alps,  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  carry  your  arms 
into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  This  led  us  into  a 
pretty  long  discussion  on  the  difficulties  of  enter- 
ing Italy,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  much 
animosity  and  indignation  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy*,  which,  however,  was  only  intimated  by 
detached  words  and  by  gestures. 

After  the  King  had  made  me  repeat  once  more  the 
two  alternatives  proposed  by  your  Majesty,  he  added, 

*  The  duke  of  Savoy  had,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  August  1696, 
abandoned  the  allied  powers,  and  made  a  separate,  and  very 
advantageous  peace  with  Louis  XIV.  This  desertion,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  treacherous  circumstances,  accounts  easily 
for  the  animosity  of  King  William. 
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that  the  rights  of  the  Dauphin  were  well  contested. 
I  venture  to  say  that  I  placed  them  in  their  full 
light,  making  him  see  that  the  states  which  compose 
the  Spanish  monarchy  were  held  by  marriages,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  and,  with  respect 
to  his  assertion,  that  Philip  IV.  would  not  have 
given  the  Infanta  to  your  Majesty  if  he  had  be- 
lieved that  the  renunciation  was  not  valid,  that  the 
Emperor  himself  would  have  opposed  it,  I  answered 
that  Philip  IV.  had  given  her  to  make  peace, 
because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him  ;  that  he 
had  taken  the  precautions  which  depended  upon 
himself  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Spain  from  ever 
devolving  on  the  House  of  France ;  but  that  they 
were  null  and  void,  both  by  law  and  by  precedent ; 
that,  besides,  every  body  well  knew  that  since  the 
peace  of  Minister  the  Emperor  had  no  credit  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid ;  that  he  had  not  even  taken 
part  in  the  war  of  1667  ;  that  their  union  had  not 
been  renewed  till  1672  ;  and  that  he  had  not  been 
consulted  on  what  passed  at  the  peace  of  the  Py- 
renees. 

He  then  observed  that  by  the  proposals  of  your 
Majesty  the  barrier  of  the  Netherlands  remained 
in  the  same  condition ;  that  your  Majesty  held  all 
the  rivers  ;  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  longer  any 
fortresses  either  011  the  Scheldt  or  on  the  Lys ; 
that  your  Majesty  might  render  yourself  master  of 
all  that  remained  in  one  campaign ;  and  that  he 
foresaw  that  this  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  affairs  in  question.  I  answered,  that 
the  frontier  of  Flanders  was  much  more  covered  by 
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fortresses  than  those  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
your  Majesty ;  that  Namur  might  be  considered  as 
impregnable,  since  the  late  fortifications  which  had 
been  added  to  it ;  that  the  same  might  justly  be  said 
of  Mons.  He  interrupted  me  with  the  remark,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  we  had  done  there,  but  that 
formerly  he  did  not  value  that  fortress.  I  answered, 
that  great  works  had  been  carried  on  there,  and 
that  he  must  at  least  confess  that  the  circumval- 
lation  rendered  it  much  more  difficult  of  attack  ; 
that  he  had  even  made  Liege  and  Brussels  fortresses, 
by  the  lines  which  he  had  constructed  round  them. 
He  said,  that  he  agreed  that  that  side  was  more 
secure  than  the  other ;  but  that  on  the  sea  side  your 
Majesty  were  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
territory.  I  replied,  that  it  wa£  also  the  side  which 
was  most  impenetrable  to  us,  on  account  of  the 
canals,  and  of  the  great  Scheldt,  and  that  your 
Majesty  had  not  a  single  fortress  on  that  side 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  your  kingdom ;  that  Menin,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  least  considerable,  was  nevertheless  highly 
important,  because  it  was  the  only  passage  we  had 
on  the  Lys,  that  was  so  situated  as  to  be  useful  to 
us.  He  answered,  that  your  Majesty  had  also  La 
Fere  behind.  I  replied  that  La  Fere  'was  on  the 
river  Oise,  behind  Guise. 

Upon  this  he  suddenly  recollected  himself;  and 
I  ended  by  telling  him  that,  not  to  lose  time 
in  unimportant  matters,  I  assured  him  that  your 
Majesty  would  never  entertain  any  proposal  which 
tended  to  diminish  the  safety  of  the  French  frontiers 
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on  that  side  ;  that  the  Dutch  had  marked  the  barrier 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  which  secured  their  frontiers;  that  they 
had  appeared  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  at 
the  treaty  of  Eyswick,  and  that  the  design  which 
the  Spaniards  had  formed  of  fortifying  Courtrai 
was  a  further  addition  to  their  security. 

He  said,  u  You  have  Dunkirk,  which  was  ours  ; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  you  save  to  injure  us."  I  answered, 
that  that  was  so  long  ago  that  it  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  that  during  the  war  it  had,  indeed,  taken 
many  merchantmen,  but  that  if  it  were  in  his 
hands  it  might  do  us  much  greater  injury,  since 
it  was  only  nine  leagues  from  that  place  to  Calais. 
He  said,  "  Have  you  not  Gravel ines  between  the 
two  ?  "  I  replied,  "  Yes,  Sire,  but  you  would  find 
means  to  send  your  provisions  by  sea,  after  having 
made  your  army  march  by  land,  if  you  had  that 
fortress,  and  were  ever  in  a  condition  to  lay  siege 
to  the  other." 

He  resumed,  and  said,  that  the  proposals  which 
I  had  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty 
were  of  such  great  consequence  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  answer  them  on  the  spot,  and  that  he 
would  give  them  the  necessary  consideration,  but 
that  he  considered  that  Milan  was  for  the  Arch- 
duke. I  said,  that  I  believed  your  Majesty  would 
consent  to  this,  provided  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  ;  but 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  that  all  the  states 
of  Italy  should  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke. 

He  then  recurred  to  the   commercial  question, 
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and,  after  having  shown,  in  a  pretty  long  conver- 
sation, how  necessary  it  was  for  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  to  take  such  precautions  in  this  change 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  future, 
he  declared  that  he  hoped  that  your  Majesty  would 
consent  to  their  having  places  of  security  for  their 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Indies. 
I  replied,  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
formably to  the  orders  which  your  Majesty  has 
given  me  :  and,  seeing  that  he  still  dwelt  on  the 
subject,  I  said  that  at  least  he  must  state  the  places 
which  he  thought  necessary,  because  there  was  so 
much  difference  between  one  place  and  another  that 
no  answer  could  be  given  without  knowing  the 
exact  state  of  the  question.  He  replied,  that  he 
had  directed  Lord  Portland  to  inform  your  Majesty 
of  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  believed 
that  Port  Mahon,  Ceuta,  and  Oran,  would  be  the 
ports  that  would  suit  them.  I  answered,  that 
I  would  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Majesty, 
on  my  part,  and  that  when  he  made  me  any  new 
proposal  on  which  I  was  not  informed  of  your 
views,  I  should  content  myself  with  receiving 
it  without  any  reply,  though  I  might  have  good 
reasons  to  adduce.  He  added,  "  We  have  yet  to 
speak  of  the  Indies."  I  told  him  I  could  not 
speak  on  that  subject  except  from  myself,  because 
he  had  touched  so  slightly  on  that  point  in  the 
last  conversation  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
hold  with  him,  that  I  had  made  no  report  of  it 
to  your  Majesty,  but  that  I  saw  clearly  that  if 
England  and  Holland  had  a  port  and  a  fortress  on 
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the  continent  of  America,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
depopulate  his  dominions  to  work  the  mines,  of 
which  they  would  reap  all  the  profit.  However, 
I  begged  he  would  explain  himself. 

He  told  me  that,  having  been  brought  up  in 
Holland,  he  was  well  informed  with  respect  to  its 
commercial  interests,  but  that  he  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  thoee  of  the  English,  and  that  he 
would  procure  the  necessary  information  upon  the 
subject ;  that  he  thought  the  port  of  Havannah 
might  suit  them,  but  he  would  not  speak  positively. 

He  then  asked  me  if  your  Majesty  had  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  health  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  I  replied,  that  your  Majesty  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  write  to  me  that  on  the  6th  of  this 
month  he  was  in  better  health  than  he  had  yet 
been.  I  added  a  few  circumstances  communicated 
to  rne  by  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  and,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  believing  the 
king  of  Spain  to  be  dead,  had  changed  most  of  the 
officers  in  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia,  and  had  put 
Germans  in  their  place  *;  that  such  a  proceeding 

*  "  The  Imperial  troops  had  remained  in  Catalonia  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaties.  Though  inconsiderable  in  number, 
they  might  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Austrian  party  in  Spain 
whenever  the  king  should  happen  to  die,  an  event  which  could 

not  be   very   remote The    Germans    were   masters    of 

Catalonia,  and  the  prince  of  Darmstadt  maintained  himself  in 
his  vice-royalty  by  the  Queen's  authority.  The  king  of  Spain 
was  taken  ill  in  the  month  of  March  1698  ;  when  they  began 
to  despair  of  his  life.  The  news  being  brought  to  Catalonia, 
the  viceroy  changed  all  the  governors  of  the  principal  towns,  re- 
moving the  Spanish  officers,  and  putting  Germans  in  their  stead  ; 
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showed  what  might  be  expected  from  the  Emperor, 
and  demonstrated  that  it  was  time  to  take  measures. 

On  this  occasion  he  again  said  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  barrier  of  Flanders,  to  which  I  re- 
plied that,  to  remove  all  uncertainty  that  might 
remain  upon  this  point,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  him,  as  an  honest  man,  that  there  was  no 
reason  which  could  induce  your  Majesty  to  make 
any  change  on  the  frontier  on  that  side ;  and  that, 
in  truth,  it  was  not  just  that  France,  which  gains 
nothing  in  all  that  is  proposed,  and  whose  pre- 
sumptive heir  -  cedes  a  portion  of  his  rights,  to 
remove  the  jealousy  which  Europe  might  enter- 
tain, should  also  see  the  safety  of  its  provinces 
impaired. 

As  I  was  retiring,  he  called  out  from  the  fire- 
place, "  At  least,  Sir,  I  always  reckon  on  Milan  for 
the  Archduke !  "  To  which  I  replied,  that  I  had 
no  change  to  make  in  what  I  had  said  to  him  on 
that  subject  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty. 

On  leaving  the  palace,  he  went  to  the  Cockfight, 
whither  I  accompanied  him.  He  made  me  sit 
beside  him.  M.  d'Auverquerque  procured  horses 
for  me  and  all  my  suite,  with  a  gentleman  to 
accompany  me  to  the  races,  whither  the  king  of 
England  repaired ;  and  when  he  afterwards  went 
hare-hunting,  he  himself  again  offered  me  horses 

at  the  same  time  he  paid  the  troops  of  his  own  nation,  without 
making  any  payment  at  all  to  the  Spaniards.  The  province 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  their  complaints 
were  ineffectual.  Thus  the  Germans  continued  masters  of 
Catalonia." — Memoirs  of  Torcy. 
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to  follow  him,  and,  on  my  declining  with  thanks, 
he  ordered  Count  de  Nassau  to  remain  with  me. 
AVhen  he  retired,  he  sent  the  captain  of  his 
guards  to  invite  me  to  come  and  sup  with  him. 
He  even  carried  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  drink 
my  health,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  to  your  Majesty 
that  nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  has  treated  me. 

On  rising  from  table,  he  took  me  aside  into  the 
chimney-corner,  and  asked  me  if,  in  either  of  these 
two  alternatives,  there  was  nothing  but  Milan  for 
the  Archduke.  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  more, 
and,  in  a  low  voice,  repeated  the  two  alternatives 
at  full  length,  concluding  with  that  in  which  your 
Majesty  proposes  Milan  for  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He 
replied,  "  Say  always  for  the  Archduke."  I  reiter- 
ated all  the  reasons  which  I  have  employed  above, 
and  he  rejoined  the  company,  smiling,  and  saying, 
"  Good  !  good  ! "  These  are  his  own  terms,  which  I 
have  repeated  to  your  Majesty,  that  not  a  syllable 
may  be  omitted. 

This,  Sire,  is  a  faithful  narrative  of  all  that 
passed.  The  matter  begins  to  assume  a  more 
definite  form.  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  manner 
in  which  I  spoke  to  him,  that  lie  must  be  unde- 
ceived with  respect  to  any  change  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  which  is  the  most  considerable  article, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  if  that  is  once  settled,  there 
will  be  nothing  more  to  discuss,  except  that  of  the 
Indies.  He  did  not  recur  to  the  proposal  to  leave 
to  the  Dauphin  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  He  insisted  strongly  on  Milan  for 
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the  Archduke.  I  think  it  proper  to  remind  your 
Majesty  that,  in  the  first  overture,  the  king  of 
England  asked  only  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Milan  for  that  prince ;  that  Sicily  was  not  men- 
tioned; so  that  if  your  Majesty  yields  to  his  views 
on  that  subject,  you  may  except  this  latter  king- 
dom, either  to  add  it  to  Spain,  or  to  make  such 
other  use  of  it  as  you  may  judge  best  calculated 
for  your  interest.  Your  Majesty  will  see  better 
than  any  one  else  when  it  will  be  time  to  discuss 
each  article  more  particularly,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and  it  is  for  your 
interests  that  this  discussion  should  take  place  at 
London  or  at  Paris. 

The  following  is  the  sequel  to  the  letter  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  despatch  to  your  Majesty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  which  was  delivered  to  me  by  a  Car- 
melite. Three  days  subsequently  to  the  events  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  Majesty, 
Lord  Eomney  returned  hither,  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  England,  to  tell  me  that  as  that  prince  would 
still  remain  for  some  time  at  Newmarket,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  those  wrho  had  designs  on  his  person 
would  either  attempt  to  execute  them,  or  would 
escape,  and  that  he  requested  me  to  tell  him  (i.  e. 
his  lordship)  of  what  I  would  have  told  himself. 
This  I  did,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  your 
Majesty  that  I  would,  not  thinking  it  proper  to 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  what  might 
happen  during  so  long  an  interval;  but  I  first 
took  his  positive  promise  that  I  should  not  be 
named,  nor  appear  in  any  manner  whatever. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Versailles,  April  25.  1698. 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Majesty's 
letter  of  the  10 — 20th  from  Newmarket  yesterday. 
It  is  by  your  answer  to  mine  of  Sunday  last,  20th, 
that  I  expect  to  guide  my  conduct,  because  it  was 
in  that  letter  that  I  sent  the  proposals  relative  to 
the  Spanish  succession,  which  I  received  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday.  After  this  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  fix  my  return.  I  trust  that,  in  consequence  of 
your  absence  from  London,  your  Majesty  will  not 
have  received  the  proposals  from  the  ambassador  of 
France,  before  my  letter  has  been  delivered  to  you. 
Nothing  has  passed  here  since  that  time. 

I  went  on  Tuesday  to  Versailles  to  the  King's 
levee,  without  speaking  to  him,  except  in  public. 
In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  Marly,  where  he  still 
remains.  MONSIEUR  took  me  on  that  day  to  Saint 
Cloud,  to  show  me  the  place.  On  our  arrival  there 
he  gave  us  a  grand  dinner,  after  which  we  walked 
about  for  a  time  in  the  environs  of  the  mansion  ; 
I  then  accompanied  him  in  an  open  caleche  with 
some  ladies  who  were  there,  and  he  drove  me  all 
over  the  park  and  the  more  distant  gardens.  Your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  with  the  situation,  the 
fine  pieces  of  water,  the  beautiful  vieAvs,  and  the 
great  variety  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  politeness  and  the  attention  he  paid  me. 
I  have  not  received  any  answer  to  what  I  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  respecting  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  has  just  given  me  a  letter  for 
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your  Majesty.  *  If  your  Majesty  does  not  wish  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  come  to  England  yet,  I 
beg  you  not  to  charge  me  with  the  commission  of 
telling  her  so,  but  to  let  some  one  of  her  friends  in 
England  write  to  her. 

I  have  been  cheated  out  of  some  money  by  one 
Davis,  who  pretended  to  disclose  to  me  a  conspiracy 
against  your  Majesty,  and  offered  to  go  to  England 
to  prove  it  and  to  give  up  the  accomplices,  but  he 
has  disappeared ;  accordingly,  the  letters  which  I 
intended  to  send  by  the  courier  who  was  to  ac- 
company him  have  not  been  despatched. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  April  19—29.  1698. 
I  shall  say  nothing  to  you  at  present  about  the 
great  affair  of  the  Spanish  succession,  as  I  wait 
with  impatience  for  your  answer  to  my  letters 
from  Newmarket,  in  which  I  informed  you  of  the 
proposals  Count  Tallard  made  me,  as  was  also 
done  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  in  France.  I  have 
learnt  nothing  more  on  this  subject  since,  nor  re- 
ceived any  farther  letters  from  France.  I  must, 
however,  just  say  that  you  must  not  expect  I  can 
agree  to  any  other  measures,  or  contribute  any 
thing  beyond  what  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  For, 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  Parliament  to  consent  to 

*  Louise  de  Querouaille,  created  by  Charles  II.  duchess  of 
Portsmouth.     See  the  Appendix. 
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grant  any  money  on  an  uncertainty,  or  for  a  future 
time,  so  that  I  can  do  nothing  on  that  point ;  and 
God  knows  whether  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  re- 
duce more  troops,  conformably  to  the  first  idea  of 
Parliament.  Should  this  great  negotiation  go  for- 
ward, I  think  Mr.  Hop's  instructions  must  be  upon, 
quite  another  footing  than  at  first. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  April  30.  1698. 

Sire,   • 

The  letter  which  your  Majesty  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  23d  of  this  month 
was  delivered  to  me  only  tAVO  hours  ago.  I  am 
excessively  mortified  that  it  seems  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  conduct  in  the  affair  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  give  you  an  account  on  the  16th 
of  this  month.  I  venture  to  say  to  your  Majesty 
that  I  foresaw  the  inconveniences  which  you  point 
out  in  your  despatch ;  but  if  you  please  to  allow 
me  the  honour  to  represent  to  you  those  which 
might  ensue  by  acting  differently  from  what  I  have 
done,  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  I  had  good  reasons 
for  following  the  course  which  I  adopted. 

Only  two  modes  of  proceeding  ever  occurred  to 
my  mind.  One,  to  content  myself  with  answering, 
as  I  did,  the  person  who  brought  me  the  letter  in 
question,  and  then,  to  let  the  matter  drop,  which 
I  confess  I  had  a  great  mind  to  do ;  the  other,  to 
make  it  known,  either  by  arresting  the  bearer,  or 
sending  the  letter,  as  I  did.  To  say  nothing  was 
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to  expose  myself,  every  moment,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  deposition  of  the  first  man  who  should  be 
arrested  and  interrogated.  Now,  measures  were 
taken  to  arrest  some  persons ;  a  loaded  pistol  had 
been  found  on  the  preceding  day  in  St.  James's 
chapel ;  proofs  were  sought  against  persons  sus- 
pected of  having  brought  it  there ;  nay,  some  had 
even  been  sent  to  prison.  The  individual  who 
wrote  to  me  might  be  implicated  in  all  this,  and, 
being  arrested,  might  begin  by  saying  that  he  had 
given  me  notice  of  it.  In  this  case,  what  would 
have  been  said  of  my  silence  ;  and,  even  if  I  had 
not  known  your  Majesty's  sentiments  on  such 
deeds,  should  not  this  apprehension  alone  have 
determined  me  to  give  notice  of  what  had  fallen 
into  my  hands  ? 

It  remains  to  be  examined  whether  it  would  have 
been  better  to  arrest  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  or  to 
act  as  I  did  ?  I  will  not  inquire  into  this  point, 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  man  was  out  of  my  house 
before  I  had  come  to  any  decision  ;  the  reasons 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  state  to  your 
Majesty  having  kept  me  for  some  time  in  suspense. 
It  remains  to  examine  the  manner  of  my  giving 
the  information. 

As  some  difficulty  had  arisen  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  myself  respecting  the  visit 
which  prevented  our  meeting  one  another,  I  di- 
rected my  letter  to  the  King,  and  only  left  to  him 
the  care  of  forwarding  it.  If  it  was  a  fault  in  me 
to  write  direct  to  the  King,  this  is  the  reason  of  it. 
But  I  venture,  to  say,  Sire,  that  this  proceeding 
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will  not  be  suspected  of  affectation,  because  it  is 
supported  by  the  truth ;  it  was  a  matter  wholly 
unpremeditated,  not  a  false  accusation,  but  a  cer- 
tain fact  which  concerned  him,  and  I  may  be  au- 
thorised to  write  direct  to  himself,  both  because 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  did  not  then  see 
each  other,  and  because  the  kind  treatment  which 
I  received  from  him  might  well  make  me  warm 
in  his  favour. 

But,  Sire,  in  whatever  manner  the  letter  reached 
him  —  since  your  Majesty  allows  that  it  was 
proper  to  send  it  to  him — could  I  stop  half  way 
and  not  say  how  the  letter  had  been  delivered  to 
me  ?  If  your  Majesty  has  read  the  terms  of  it,  you 
will  see  that  the  writer  expects  my  answer  in  order 
to  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  This  answer, 
then,  must  be  taken  by  him  who  brought  me  the 
letter,  seeing  that  I  know  his  address.  Hence  it 
was  necessary  either  to  be  wholly  silent  or  to  keep 
wholly  to  the  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  so  dangerous  in 
matters  of  this  kind  as  to  endeavour  at  the  same 
time  to  go  backwards  and  forwards.  Yet,  Sire, 
whatever  might  happen  I  should  have  conformed  to 
your  Majesty's  orders  on  the  subject,  if  the  letter, 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write  to 
me,  had  reached  me  sooner.  But  you  will  have 
seen  the  steps  which  I  took  on  the  subject,  by  the 
letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  on 
my  return  from  Newmarket. 

The  Catholic  religion  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
suffer  any  thing  from  this  matter,  for  it  is  here 
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tolerated  more  openly  than  it  was  even  in  the  time 
of  King  Charles  II. ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
king  of  England  has  determined  to  leave  it  at  peace 
in  order  to  secure  his  own. 

As  for  the  missions,  Sire,  I  should  tell  a  falsehood 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  foresee  the  effects  which 
they  will  produce ;  but  when  one  is  entangled  in 
an  affair,  from  which  one  cannot  escape  without  in- 
convenience, one  must  choose  the  plan  which  offers 
the  easiest  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  I  should  believe  that  I  had  done  so,  but  that 
am  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  that  your  Majesty  en- 
tertains the  opposite  opinion,  and  your  sentiments 
are  the  guide  of  mine. 

The  journey  of  the  King  to  Holland  is  still 
spoken  of,  and  I  humbly  request  your  Majesty 
to  let  me  know  your  intentions  as  to  whether  you 
desire  that  I  should  remain  here  or  prepare  to 
follow  him. 


COUNT  TALLAED  TO  THE  MARQUIS  DE 
TORCY. 

London,  April  30.  1698. 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  the  King 
did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  23rd 
of  this  month.  I  hope,  that  if  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  read  the  reply  which  I  have  made,  you 
will  not  find  me  so  culpable,  as  it  seems  I  have 
been  supposed  to  be ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that 
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the  worst  course  would  have  been  to  act  only  by 
halves. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  M. 
de  Bussy  had  been  arrested  ;  he  is,  without  dispute, 
the  man  most  suspected  by  the  government,  and 
considered  as  a  declared  Jacobite.  He  has  written 
to  me,  to  beg  me  to  claim  him  as  a  Frenchman.  I 
have  caused  him  to  be  told  that  I  could  not  take 
any  step  in  his  favour  till  I  knew  the  secret  of  his 
detention.  Have  the  kindness,  I  beg  you,  Sir, 
to  let  me  know  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  ought 
to  observe  respecting  him. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  April22.   1698> 
May  2. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  25th.  I  impatiently  expect  an  answer  to 
that  which  I  wrote  to  you  from  Newmarket.  Since 
I  have  returned  here  Count  Tallard  has  not  spoken 
to  me  of  any  business,  nor  have  I  thought  fit  to 
speak  to  him  before  I  knew  the  sentiments  of 
the  Pensionary  and  had  received  your  answer.  I 
hope  to  learn,  at  the  same  time,  when  you  will 
have  fixed  your  audience  of  leave  and  settled  the 
time  for  your  departure.  My  impatience  to  see 
you  increases  more  and  more.  I  have  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Jersey  to  succeed  you  in  the  embassy. 
He  is  making  preparations  so  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  this  shortly  after  your  return. 
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At  length  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  entirely 
declined  taking  any  office,  and  has  returned  to 
Eyford.  He  affirms  that  it  is  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  which,  in 
truth,  is  very  bad,  from  spitting  blood ;  but  the 
world  believes  that  he  has  refused  to  take  office, 
because  I  would  not  agree  to  give  the  seals  to 
Lord  Wharton ;  these  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  will 
keep,  however,  till  after  the  session  of  Parliament, 
and  thus  the  affair  is  secret  for  the  present.  They 
urge  me  to  make  Lord  Wharton  Lord  Chamberlain, 
to  which  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  to  making  him 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Whigs  pretend  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  that  my  affairs  will 
not  be  concluded  to  my  satisfaction  in  Parliament 
if  I  do  riot  gratify  him.  You  see  how  far  they 
carry  matters.  As  for  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  they 
say  no  more  of  him  than  if  he  were  dead.*  Now 

*  King  William,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  many  passages  of 
his  letters,  was  very  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, and  could  not  bear  being  without  him ;  no  doubt 
because,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  "  during  the  time  of  his  credit, 
things  had  been  carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  better  success 
than  before :"  and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  same  authority,  after 
Sunderland's  retirement  the  government  fell  into  a  feebleness 
and  a  disjointed  state,  which  made  his  past  services  more  dear 
to  the  King.  Among  the  most  ardent  in  the  opposition  offered 
by  the  Whigs  to  the  return  of  this  statesman  was  Lord  Wharton, 
comptroller  of  the  household,  whom,  for  his  hasty  and  indiscreet 
temper,  and  the  freedom  of  his  language,  King  William  never 
liked,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  services  Wharton  had  ren- 
dered at  the  Revolution.  Lord  Wharton  was  much  regarded  by 
the  Whig  leaders ;  to  whom,  says  Speaker  Onslow,  "  he  was 
always  firm,  and  of  great  use  from  his  abilities,  especially  i 
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that  the  king  of  Spain  is  a  little  better,  they  think 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  apprehend;  and 

liament."  He  had  their  entire  confidence,  and  for  this  cause 
they  were  willing  to  give  him  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  in 
case  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  withdrew,  or  that,  if  the  Duke 
was  persuaded  to  remain  in  office,  Lord  Wharton  should  receive 
the  Staff  of  Chamberlain,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the 
retreat  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  King  would  not  confer 
on  Lord  Wharton  either  of  these  posts.  He  had  very  recently 
refused  to  send  him  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  which  Lord 
"Wharton  and  his  friends  had  been  very  angry  ;  and  fearing  they 
would  become  yet  more  dissatisfied,  King  William  desired  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  would  not  let  his  determination  to 
resign  the  Seals  be  known,  being  desirous  that  this  matter 
should  remain  in  suspense.  "  His  Majesty,"  wrote  Mr.  Vernon 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  April  18.  O.  S.,  "his  Majesty  ap- 
proves that  your  Grace's  going  to  Eyfbrd  be  spoken  of  as  done 
by  his  consent,  as  the  best  means  for  your  recovering.  The 
King  is  not  without  apprehension  that  your  going  away  thus  on 
a  sudden,  will  be  interpreted  as  if  you  were  dissatisfied  that 
Lord  Wharton  had  not  the  Seals  ;  and  they  will  say  that,  in  that 
case  you  would  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  White 
Staff."  King  William  was  much  displeased  when  he  learned 
that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  sick  of  the  cares  and  humiliations 
of  a  Court  life,  suffering  of  bad  health,  and  vexed  at  not  pos- 
sessing the  royal  confidence,  had  determined  to  retire  alto- 
gether, and  to  refuse  both  the  Staff  of  Chamberlain  and  the 
Seals  of  Secretary.  The  obstinacy  of  William  III.  in  forcing 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  upon  a  ministry  from  whom  that  noble- 
man differed,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated,  the  fixed  resolve  of 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  retire  in  this  delicate  conjuncture, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  King  to  exclude  from  the  cabinet 
council  the  only  man  who  had  the  approbation  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  tormented  King  William  during  hislast  days. 

Thomas,  fifth  Lord  Wharton,  was  created  Earl  of  Wharton  in 
1706;  and  Marquis  of  Wharton  in  1714. 
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1  much  fear  that  I  shall  receive  some  address  to 
complete  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  without 
considering  that  France  is  not  reducing  her  army, 
and  is  making  naval  preparations. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 


Kensington,  '  1698. 


Last  Tuesday's  letters  from  Holland  are  not 
yet  arrived.  I  expect  them  with  great  impatience, 
and  hope  to  receive  your  answers  to  my  letters 
from  Newmarket,  concerning  the  great  affair  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  about  which  I  have  learnt 
nothing  further  :  probably  they  wait  in  France  for 
my  answer.  Since  the  news  came  that  the  king  of 
Spain  is  better,  people  here  begin  to  lay  aside  their 
fears  again,  and  think  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  apprehended.  The  humour  of  this  nation  is 
inconceivable,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  adopt  po- 
sitive measures. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  May  3.  1698. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey  is  appointed  ambassador 
to  your  Majesty  ;  he  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  but 
has  a  very  limited  understanding.  His  wife  is  very 
clever :  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  will  accompany  him.* 

*  Barbara,    daughter   of  the   notorious  William  Chiffinch, 
closet-keeper  to  Charles  II. 
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It  is  taken  amiss  here  that  the  King  should  send  a 
person  of  our  religion  to  France ;  but  he  had  no 
choice,  for  he  was  the  only  man  in  England  who 
was  willing  to  go.  He  is  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland,  and  he  retains  his  office  and  salary.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  is  extremely  ill,  and  withdraws 
entirely  from  public  affairs.  He  was  in  very  high 
credit  with  the  party  in  Parliament  called  Whigs, 
and  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  King.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  will  be  soon  filled 
up,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  elections  for  the 
new  Parliament  will  be  waited  for  to  see  what 
party  will  prevail  in  them,  in  order  to  fill  the  office 
with  a  member  of  the  predominant  party. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  May  4.   1698. 

Since  the  last  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  despatching  to  your  Majesty,  nothing  has  passed 
worth  writing  about.  I  set  out  on  Tuesday  the 
24th,  in  the  morning,  for  Versailles,  intending  to 
remain  there  some  days.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  I  received  your  Majesty's  letter  of 
the  14 — 24th,  from  Newmarket,  when  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  M.  de  Pompon ne  and 
M.  de  Torcy  respecting  the  proposals ;  but  after  that, 
up  to  Friday,  the  2nd  of  this  month,  they  had 
not  received  any  letters  from  Count  Tallard ;  and, 
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therefore,  as  they  did  not  know  what  had  passed  at 
the  audience  which  he  had  at  Newmarket,  they  could 
say  nothing  more  than  that  they  must  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  his  courier  to  know  what  had  taken  place 
there.    I  repeated  to  them  what  I  had  said  before,  in- 
sisting absolutely  on  the  extension  of  the  barrier 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  places  named  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and,  in  general,  on  others  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  both 
seas ;  and  as  the  express  from  Count  Tallard  had 
been  so  long  coming,  and  I  had  been  four  days  at 
Versailles,  and  had  said  that  I  was  preparing  to 
return  on    Tuesday,   I  told  the  ministers  that   I 
would    stop  there  if  the  King  ordered  me;  but 
otherwise,    I   should   be   ready   to   return    at   his 
conimand,  as  soon  as  he  would  let  me  know.     They 
replied,  that  by  the  letters  of  Count  Tallard,   he 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  your  Majesty;  that  you  had 
well  received  the  proposals,  and  even  that  you  had 
not  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  the 
places  for  the  security  of  our  commerce  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Indies,  on  which  I  did  not  fail 
absolutely  to  insist  by  repeated  orders  from  your 
Majesty,  taking  what  they  said  to  me  for  an  artifice 
to  get  out  of  me  whether  I  had  any  orders  to  relax, 
which  it  will  always  be  time  enough  to  do,  if  your 
Majesty  approves,  since  the  matter  is  not  urgent. 
They  told  me  that  your  Majesty's  principal  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  proposal  to  give  Milan  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.     I  replied,  that  your  Majesty  had 
ridiculed  the  proposal,  which  could  not  have  been 
made   except  for  form's   sake,    or   that  the   duke 
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might  cede  Savoy  to  France,  but  that  your  Ma- 
jesty had  written  to  me  principally  on  the  point 
which  I  had  just  mentioned.  They  answered,  that 
the  letters  having  just  arrived,  and  the  matter 
being  of  such  importance,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  report  to  the  King  in  council,  which 
would  not  be  held  till  Sunday.  They  promised 
to  let  me  know  when  I  should  return,  and  after 
that  the  King  would  inform  me,  or  speak  to  me 
himself,  respecting  the  time  of  my  audience  of 
leave.  I  took  the  opportunity  also  of  showing 
them  that,  conformably  to  the  will  of  the  King,  I 
had  not  opened  my  mouth  respecting  the  residence 
of  King  James  in  France,  nor  of  the  forbearance 
shown  to  assassins,  whose  conduct  I  related  to  them, 
and  the  new  plot  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
put  in  practice,  and  which  they  will  not  discontinue, 
so  long  as  that  king  remains  here ;  that  I  begged 
them  to  believe  (they  would  make  such  use  of  it 
as  they  should  think  fit)  that  I  had  said  this,  on 
their  word  that  they  would  not  speak  of  it  to  any 
one  but  the  King ;  and  this  too  after  having  told 
them,  that  from  the  confidence  which  I  had  in 
his  word  and  in  his  justice,  I  had  communicated 
to  them  the  particulars  of  a  matter  which  must 
necessarily  be  kept  secret. 

Yesterday  M.  de  Torcy  paid  me  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony, and  then  stopped  to  dinner  with  me.  He 
told  me  that  he  should  let  me  know  to-day  when 
I  should  return  to  Versailles,  respecting  the  pro- 
posals, and  that  his  Majesty  had  very  well  received 
what  I  had  desired  them  to  say  about  the  assassins 
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and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  said  it ;  that  he 
had  orders  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  could  discover  that 
there  were  any  of  these  villains  in  France,  he 
would  have  them  arrested  on  my  application.  I 
had  spoken*  to  them  at  great  length  about  their 
conduct  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  a  good  understanding  and  confidence 
till  other  measures  were  taken  here ;  since  your 
Majesty  could  not  be  contented  with  mere  ex- 
ternals, nor  with  the  good  reception  given  to  me,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  daily  more  and  more  distinguished ; 
for  during  the  stay  which  I  made  at  Versailles 
the  King  showed  me  a  thousand  attentions.*  On 
retiring  to  rest,  he  ordered  the  candlestick  to  be 
given  to  me  ;  he  has  himself  shown  me  the  garden 
and  the  fountains,  walking  about  the  whole  even- 
ing, and  has  never  seen  me,  though  often  three 
times  in  the  day,  without  speaking  to  me,  con- 
versing cheerfully,  and  talking  on  all  kind  of  sub- 
jects. Your  Majesty  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  nation  to  judge,  after  that,  what  all  the  court 
do,  in  which  I  can  say,  without  flattery,  that  your 

*  "29  Avril.  1698.  —  Le  Roi  donna  une  grande  audience  a 
my  Lord  Portland,  a  qui  Ton  fit  voir,  Fapres-diner,  toutes  les 
fontaines.  II  vint  au  coucher  du  Roi,  et  le  Roi  lui  fit  donner  le 
bougeoir."  Dangeau. 

"  Le  Roi,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  fit  pour  cet  ambassadeur  ce 
qui  n'a  jamais  etc  fait  pour  aucun  autre.  II  lui  donna  un  soir 
le  bougeoir  a  son  coucher,  qui  est  une  faveur  qui  ne  se  fait 
qu'aux  gens  les  plus  considerables,  et  que  le  Roi  veut  distinguer. 
Rarement  les  ambassadeurs  se  familiarisent  a  faire  leur  cour  a 
ces  heures,  et,  s'il  y  en  vient,  il  n'arrive  presque  jamais  qu'ils 
re9oivent  cet  agrement." 
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Majesty  is  more  highly  honoured,  esteemed,  and 
respected  than  in  your  own  dominions ;  and  of  this 
I  hope  soon  to  give  your  Majesty  an  account  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  your  great  satisfaction.  I  must, 
however,  tell  your  Majesty  that  the  near  relations 
of  Lord  Feversharn,  such  as  Marshals  Duras  and 
Lorge  *,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  have 
not  been  to  see  me,  or  shown  me  any  civility; 
and  though  the  King  spoke,  in  the  presence  of  the 
latter,  of  his  stag-hounds,  and  said  that  I  ought 
to  see  them  hunt,  and  though  the  Duke  said  to  me 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  let  me  know  when 
I  could  do  so,  he  has  never  yet  done  it,  and  when 
I  rallied  him  on  the  subject,  he  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  King  James  often  hunted  with  him ; 
so  that  I  have  never  seen  his  hounds,  f 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  have  been  told  that 
your  Majesty  had  not  spoken  about  Gibraltar.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
insist  upon  it,  especially  for  the  reasons  I  have 
before  stated,  that  we  may  relax  at  any  time. 

*  Louis  Duras,  Marquis  de  Blanquefort,  came  into  England 
at  the  Restoration,  was  naturalised  here  in  1665,  and  created 
Baron  Duras  of  Holdenby  in  1672.  He  became  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham  in  1677,  under  the  limitation  of  the  patent  of  peerage 
granted  in  the  preceding  year  to  Sir  G.  Sondes,  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  had  married.  He  was  captain  of  a  troop  of  life 
guards  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded  the  army 
of  James  II.  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  Whitehall. 
He  resigned  all  his  posts,  and  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  death, 
1709.  Lord  Feversham  was  the  brother  of  Marshals  Duras 
and  Lorge. 

f  See  ante,  the  note  p.  193. 
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The  Indies  in  the  hands  of  a  French  king  of  Spain 
would  be  so  great  an  advantage  to  this  nation, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  the}^  will  do  every 
thing  to  get  them.  And  this  makes  me  think  that 
the  three  ships  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
devotion  of  the  King,  are  sent  to  Carthagena  to 
carry  back  every  thing  that  has  been  plundered 
from  the  churches,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
party  there,  among  the  clergy,  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count on  the  first  opportunity. 


THE    MARQUIS    DE     TORCY    TO     THE    EARL    OF 
PORTLAND. 

May  4.  1698. 

Count  Tallard,  in  giving  an  account  to  the 
King  of  his  audience,  writes,  that  the  king  of 
England  told  him,  that  the  proposals  were  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
immediately,  and  that  he  would  consider  of  them. 
Upon  this  answer  his  Majesty  has  ordered  Count 
Tallard  to  wait  for  what  the  king  of  England 
shall  say  to  him ;  and  as  he  can  say  nothing  more 
particularly  to  your  Excellency  till  he  has  received 
more  precise  information  from  London,  his  Majesty 
has  thought  that  it  was  useless  to  give  you,  Sir, 
an  audience  on  this  one  subject.  The  remainder 
of  the  letter  contains  only  what  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  say  to  your  Excellency.  If,  however, 
you  think  that  you  ought  to  speak  to  the  King, 
and  will  come  here  on  Tuesday,  his  Majesty  will 
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receive  you  in  his  cabinet  after  the  levee.  Lastly, 
if  instead  of  a  private  audience  your  Excellency 
wishes  for  a  public  one,  as  you  have  said  to  me, 
I  beg  you  to  inform  me  of  it,  and  I  will  execute 
what  you  desire. 

MONSIEUR  will  not  hunt  on  Tuesday  ;  he  has 
ordered  me  to  inform  your  Excellency  of  this. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Versailles,  May  5.  1698. 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  of  last  month  informs 
me  of  what  passed  on  your  journey  to  Newmarket. 
Before  I  received  it  the  Earl  of  Portland  had  been 
informed  by  the  king  of  England  of  what  you  had 
said  to  that  prince ;  but  he  had  given  an  account 
of  his  answers  rather  different  from  what  you 
write  to  me.  It  was,  probably,  with  a  view  to 
make  me  explain  myself  still  more  particularly 
respecting  some  of  the  proposals  which  were  made 
to  you.  In  short,  whatever  be  the  motive  of  his 
conduct,  he  has  assured  me,  before  I  received  your 
letter,  that  of  the  two  alternatives  which  you  had 
proposed,  the  king  of  England  found  the  one 
impossible  and  the  other  impracticable ;  that  the 
Dutch,  jealous  of  their  barrier,  and  finding  it 
already  too  weak,  would  never  consent  to  see  me 
master  of  Luxemburg,  as  I  proposed  in  the  first 
alternative  ;  that  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterra- 
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nean  would  be  entirely  lost  to  them  and  to  the 
English  if  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
in  my  hands ;  that  all  these  reasons  rendered  the 
execution  of  the  first  alternative  impossible  ;  that 
with  respect  to  the  second,  it  was  impracticable 
because  these   two  nations  would   never   be   per- 
suaded, complaisantly,  to  view  the  increase  of  my 
power,  if  they  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  find  their 
own  interest  in  it ;   that  they  could   not   distin- 
guish my  possessions  from  those  of  my  grandson, 
who  would   have   Spain   and   the  Indies   for   his 
share,  and  that  it  would  be  deceiving  themselves 
to  believe  that,  in  this  arrangement,  I  should  not 
have   it   in  my  power   to  interrupt,  whenever    I 
thought  proper,  the  commerce  of  the  two  nations 
in   the  Indies   and   the   Mediterranean;  that   the 
English  and  the  Dutch  had  not  the  same  reason  to 
fear,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor;  that  that  prince 
had  no  ships,  and  it  would  be  very  long  ere  Spain, 
under  the  government  of  the  Archduke,  could  have 
any  naval  force ;    consequently,  that   it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  secure  the  commerce  of  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  by  places  of  safety  which 
would  be  given  them,  if  the  crown  of  Spain  should, 
in  the  partition  of  the  monarchy,  fall  to  the  share 
of  one  of  my  grandsons ;  that  this  crown  would  so 
considerably  increase  my  power,  that  it  was  just, 
at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  the  rest  of  Europe,  by 
strengthening   the   barrier  of  the  Dutch  on   the 
side  of  the  Netherlands  ;  lastly,  Lord    Portland, 
speaking    on   the  subject,    by   the   order   of  his 
master,  had  repeated  almost  the  same  things   he 
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had  said,  as  of  himself,  when  the  first  overture 
was  made  him  on  my  part,  to  take  measures,  in 
case  of  the  demise  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  he  mentioned,  this  time,  the 
places  of  safety  which  the  king,  his  master,  de- 
manded, for  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
he  named  Gibraltar  011  the  mainland  of  Spain, 
Ceuta  and  Gran  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Port 
Mahon ;  he  did  not  state  what  the  king  of  England 
desired  in  the  Indies,  but  he  said  that  that  prince 
had  been  surprised  at  your  having  told  him  that 
I  had  given  you  no  instructions  on  that  subject ; 
lastly,  he  strongly  insisted  on  the  article  of  Dun- 
kirk. 

I  do  not  repeat  to  you  all  that  was  answered 
him ;  you  will  find  the  greater  part  in  the  letters 
which  I  have  already  written  to  you  and  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  17th  of  last  month;  because,  as  he 
made  use  of  the  same  arguments  that  he  had  al- 
ready employed,  the  answers  were  necessarily 
similar.  For  the  rest,  we  principally  aimed  at 
proving  to  him,  that  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  under 
the  government  of  one  of  my  grandsons,  would  be 
as  separate  from  my  crown  as  it  now  is,  the  go- 
vernment remaining  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  that  one  of  my  grandsons  reigning  there 
would  know  no  other  interests  than  those  of  his 
dominions ;  that,  consequently,  I  should  derive  no 
other  advantage  from  it  than  that  of  causing  one  of 
my  grandchildren  to  have  a  portion  of  that  which 
ought  to  belong  to  my  son ;  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  weaken  my  frontiers  merely  for  this 
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consideration,  and  to  occasion  such  a  real  prejudice 
to  my  crown,  as  would  ensue,  from  ceding  some 
of  my  fortresses  in  Flanders;  that  therefore  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  barrier  is  wholly  inad- 
missible ;  that  with  respect  to  Dunkirk,  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  of  England  had 
made  it  with  a  view  of  obtaining  what  he  asked, 
and  that  it  is  too  well  known,  how  important  it  is 
for  my  kingdom  that  that  place  should  remain 
always  in  my  hands. 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  if  PortMahon  were 
separated  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  given 
up  to  the  English  or  to  the  Dutch,  it  would  render 
them  masters  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  would  absolutely  exclude  all  other  na- 
tions ;  that  Spain  itself  could  not  suffer  a  foreign 
power  so  near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom;  that  there 
was  still  less  likelihood  that  the  Spaniards  would 
consent  to  see  the  English  masters  of  a  fortress  on 
the  Spanish  continent,  such  as  Gibraltar ;  that  with 
respect  to  the  Indies,  the  common  interest  of  all 
nations  is,  that  things  should  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  they  now  are,  and  that  the  commerce  should 
not  be  disturbed,  as  it  would  be,  if  the  English  or 
the  Dutch  possessed  one  of  the  places  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  America ;  lastly,  that  as 
these  two  nations  have  no  right  to  a  share  in  the 
partition  of  the  succession  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
they  could  not  require  any  thing  more  than  the 
security  of  their  commerce,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  calculated  to  insure  this  object,  than  to  let 
the  government  of  Spain  subsist  as  it  now  is,  and 

yOL.  i.  G  G 
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as  it  would  be,  under  the  reign  of  a  king  placed  from 
his  infancy  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  edu- 
cated by  them,  according  to  their  maxims,  and 
without  having  any  of  my  subjects  about  him. 

The  Earl  of  Portland  spoke  of  the  proposal  of 
giving  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  perceive  that  the  king  of  England 
had  done  to  you ;  and  he  was  answered  on  this 
point  conformably  to  what  I  had  desired  you  to 
say,  and  to  what  you  did  say,  at  your  audience. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  I  expected  on 
the  report  which  the  Earl  of  Portland  had  made 
that  the  king  of  England  had  manifested  extreme 
aversion  to  the  two  alternatives,  when  your  letter 
showed  me  that  that  prince  entered,  in  some 
measure,  into  what  you  proposed  to  him,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  bring  matters  to  a 
happy  conclusion  as  the  Earl  of  Portland  had 
pretty  plainly  intimated.  This  confirms  me  still 
more  in  the  opinion  which  I  always  entertained, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  this  affair  should  be  ne- 
gotiated in  London.  I  am  extremely  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  conduct  it ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  advantage  will  be  great,  in  obliging 
the  king  of  England,  as  you  have  done,  to  explain 
himself ;  whereas  the  Earl  of  Portland  has  no  other 
view  than  to  discover  my  sentiments,  and  to  con- 
ceal those  of  the  king,  his  master. 

But  you  have  at  present  no  steps  to  take  ;  and  as 
the  king  of  England  has  told  you  that  he  would 
reflect  upon  the  proposals  which  you  have  made  to 
him,  that  they  are  of  such  great  importance  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  them  immediately, 
you  will  wait,  till  he  answers  more  particularly, 
and  you  will  inform  me  of  the  result  immediately 
afterwards. 

I  have  only  let  the  Earl  of  Portland  know  that 
I  gave  you  this  order.  He  had  asked  if  I  would 
tell  him  my  intentions  on  the  answers  w^hich  the 
king  of  England  had  given  you.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  useless  to  grant  him  an  audience,  merely 
to  communicate  to  him  what  I  write  to  you.  I 
have  therefore  merely  informed  him  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  him  at  liberty  either  to  come 
and  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  in  a  private  au- 
dience, or  to  take  his  audience  of  leave,  for  which 
he  has  applied. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  to  you  that  in  no  case 
whatever  will  I  cede  Dunkirk,  or  any  of  the  for- 
tresses which  I  possess  in  the  Low  Countries ;  that 
I  can  neither  promise  to  consent  that  Port  Mahon 
or  Gibraltar  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
or  the  Dutch ;  that  a  place  in  the  West  Indies, 
occupied  by  either  of  those  two  nations,  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  lastly,  that  I  would  consent, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  up  to  them,  as  I  have 
already  stated  to  you,  the  fortresses  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  that  with  respect  to  Milan 
being  destined  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  diffi- 
culty would  not  hinder  our  agreeing  on  the  other 
articles,  if  it  was  the  only  one  to  be  settled.  But 
I  confirm  what  I  have  already  told  you,  to  wait 
for  the  answer  of  the  king  of  England,  or  till  the 
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negotiation  is  more  advanced,  to  express  yourself 
respecting  these  facilities.  You  may,  however,  con- 
tinue to  let  that  prince  know  that  I  propose  Milan 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  principally  with  the  view 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  on  Italy, 
and  that  if  he  believes  that  this  object  may  be 
attained  by  other  means,  you  will  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  those  which  he  shall  propose  to  you. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  of 
England  would  not  like  you  to  remain  in  his  king- 
dom during  his  absence  :  independently  of  this,  it 
is  for  the  good  of  my  service  that  you  should 
follow  that  prince  to  Holland,  if  he  goes  thither, 
and  will  permit  you  to  do  so. 

I  have  also  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  of 
last  month,  and  its  contents  show  me,  that  you  had 
good  reasons  for  acting  as  you  did  with  respect  to 
the  incident  of  which  you  gave  me  an  account. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 


Kensington,  --'  1698. 

May  6. 

I  think  you  argue  very  well  about  the  great  and 
delicate  negotiation  of  the  Spanish  succession.  I 
intend  to  speak  to  Count  Tallard  about  it  to-morrow 
or  after  to-morrow,  in  conformity  to  your  sentiments  ; 
and  I  hope  to  receive  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land in  the  interim.  I  really  think  France  will 
not  be  so  bent  upon  the  form,  but  will  not  recede 
from  insisting  on  our  engaging  ourselves  positively 
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with  them,  which  appears  to  be  very  natural ;  for 
without  that,  they  cannot  pledge  themselves  with 
us.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  business 
how  to  communicate  the  negotiation  to  the  Em- 
peror, as  it  is  known  beforehand  that  he  will  never 
accede  to  it,  nor  accept  either  of  the  alternatives, 
particularly  the  one ;  and,  moreover,  he  will  pretend 
we  are  already  pledged  to  him.  So  that  it  merits 
reflection  whether  one  ought  not  to  be  almost  agreed 
with  France  about  the  conditions,  before  it  be 
communicated  to  the  Emperor ;  as  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  done  sooner,  being  assured  the 
Emperor  will  not  accede,  however  it  may  be.  And 
besides,  it  may  be  that  France  would  agree  to  give 
us  better  conditions  before,  than  after  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  Emperor ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  it 
may  be,  that  they  will  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  give  way  in  any  thing,  as  you  know  they 
have  done  on  all  occasions.  It  is  certain,  that 
whatever  method  we  adopt  in  this  business,  we 
shall  exasperate  the  Emperor  to  the  utmost ;  and 
must  look  upon  him  in  future  as  an  enemy,  if 
we  make  any  agreement  or  convention  with  France 
whatever  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession.  With 
respect  to  the  conditions  thereof,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  France  desires  that  alternative,  by 
which  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  is  to  have  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  will  lean  towards  that,  when 
we  get  further  into  the  negotiation,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  other  inadmissible,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  advantageous  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should 
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inform  yourself  secretly  of  the  importance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Republic,  as  well  in  the  Medi- 
terranean as  in  the  West  Indies.  I  shall  do  the 
same  here ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  communicate 
this  negotiation  to  any  one  till  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land's return ;  and  then  perhaps  only  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Parliament. 

My  ambassador  Williamson  will  receive  orders 
by  this  post  to  conclude  with  Lillieroot  in  concert 
measures  with  you,  conformably  to  what  you  trans- 
mitted to  me.  I  find  Count  Bonde  has  some  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  is  discontented  that  this  negotiation 
does  not  pass  through  his  hands  here. 


THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  May  8.  1698. 

The  day  after  I  had  the  honour  last  to  write  to 
your  Majesty,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
spoken  to  the  King  to  ask  him  when  he  would  be 
pleased  to  give  me  my  audience  of  leave ;  and  that 
his  Majesty  had  answered,  that  since  I  had  left  it 
to  his  choice,  he  would  not  give  me  the  audience 
till  after  his  return  from  Marly,  whither  he  is  going 
to-day,  to  pass  a  week,  since  he  desired  to  intimate 
to  me  that  it  was  his  wish  to  keep  me  here  as  long 
as  he  could,,  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
wait,  before  speaking  to  me  on  the  proposals,  till 
Count  Tallard  should  know  the  sentiments  of 
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your  Majesty,  since  you  had  told  him  that  the 
affair  was  of  such  consequence  that  you  wished  to 
take  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it. 

I  went  on  Thursday  to  Versailles  to  the  King's 
levee.  After  he  had  retired,  he  sent  to  inquire  whe- 
ther I  had  any  intention  of  speaking  to  him,  and  on 
my  answering  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  which  was 
worthy  of  taking  up  his  time,  M.  de  Torcy  came  to 
tell  me,  that,  though  his  Majesty  had  nothing 
important  to  say  to  me,  yet  as  I  was  there,  he 
desired  to  speak  with  me :  and  I  accordingly  went 
into  his  cabinet.  The  King  said,  among  other  things, 
that  he  believed  that  your  Majesty  had  deferred 
speaking  to  Count  Tallard,  in  order  previously  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  States  General.  I 
told  him  that  that  assembly  was  too  numerous  to  ask 
its  opinion  beforehand  upon  a  matter  which  required 
so  much  secrecy  ;  and  that  if  your  Majesty  had 
desired  to  wait  to  know  the  sentiments  of  any  one, 
it  could  only  be  of  some  minister.  After  which,  the 
King  intimated  that  he  should  wish  much  to  agree 
entirely  with  your  Majesty  :  "  but  you  know,"  said 
he,  "  that  there  are  certain  things  which  I  can  never 
do ;"  to  which  I  answered,  "  I  hope  that  these  will 
be  of  no  great  importance ;"  but  that  on  our  part 
there  were  some  things  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
to  which  your  Majesty  could  never  consent,  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  two  nations.  On  this 
the  King  began  to  speak  of  several  indifferent 
topics,  to  joke  and  to  laugh,  in  the  most  affable 
manner. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  Majesty  has  appointed 
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the  Earl  of  Jersey  to  be  my  successor.*  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  very  serviceable  if  your  Majesty 
could  have  sent  him  hither  before  my  departure.  I 
regret  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The  attempt 
which  is  made  to  force  a  successor  is  insupportable  ; 
and  if  this  party  could  be  gratified  in  what  is 
unreasonable,  it  would  not  even  delay  the  address 
which  your  Majesty  apprehends. 

To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Fontainebleau  and  Vaux, 
to  see  these  two  places :  I  shall  be  away  one  night. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

Sire,  London,  May  8.  1698. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  is  appointed  ambassador 
at  your  Majesty's  court,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  write 
to  you,  called  upon  me  to-day,  to  inform  me  that 
the  king  of  England  wished  me  to  be  with  him  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  I  accordingly 
waited  upon  him.  On  being  shown  into  his  cabinet, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me 
before  he  went  to  Windsor,  to  tell  me  what  he 
thought  about  the  alternatives  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  him  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  ;  that  the 
affair  was  of  such  great  consequence,  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  his  having  taken  some  time 
to  reflect  on  it ;  that  he  would  confess,  to  speak 
frankly  and  to  act  sincerely  towards  your  Majesty, 

*  Portland  had  married  the  fourth  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey. 
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that  it  had  not  been  possible  for  him  to  come 
to  a  determination  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
connected  as  he  is  with  the  republic  of  Holland, 
without  communicating  it,  under  the  seal  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,  to  the  person  who  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  States  General,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Pensionary  Heinsius. 

This,  Sire,  was  not  said  distinctly  or  without 
circumlocution,  but  this  is  the  sense  of  it.  The 
remainder  of  what  he  said  to  me,  and  of  which  I 
shall  have  the  honour  to  give  your  Majesty  an 
account,  was  equally  enveloped  in  prolix  reasonings 
and  digressions  ;  and  if  I  aimed  at  giving  myself 
importance,  rather  than  at  sparing  your  Majesty  a 
recital  which,  by  its  great  length,  might  become 
tedious,  I  might  enter  into  the  details  of  all  that 
was  said  over  and  over  again,  in  a  conversation  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  I  venture  to  flatter 
myself,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  contented 
both  with  the  answers  which  I  made,  and  with  the 
care  which  I  took  to  make  the  king  of  England 
speak  out ;  but,  as  I  have  abundance  of  matter 
without  this,  I  confine  myself  to  what  it  is  essen- 
tial to  bring  to  your  Majesty's  knowledge. 

I  shall  then  have  the  honour  to  say  that  he 
expressed  to  me  how  much  he  was  embarrassed, 
and  that  he  was  very  glad  to  learn  your  Majesty's 
sentiments  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  behave  towards  the  Emperor.  He  repeated, 
several  times,  that  he  had  a  treaty  with  that  prince  ; 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  inconvenience  there  would 
be  in  attempting  to  act  in  concert  with  him ;  but 
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that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  extreme  reso- 
lution to  determine  to  regulate  every  thing  without 
his  knowledge,  and  to  declare  to  him  on  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  succession  had  been 
divided,  and  what  share  he  was  to  have  of  it ;  that 
there  was  another  point  which  gave  him  pain, 
namely,  to  engage  in  the  partition  of  the  dominion 
of  a  prince  who  was  still  living. 

I  replied  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  that  I 
believed  he  was  as  well  convinced  as  myself  of  the 
answer  which  the  Emperor  would  make  if  he  were 
consulted ;  that  he  would  say  that  the  entire  suc- 
cession of  his  Catholic  Majesty  belonged  to  him  ; 
that  the  ambition  of  that  prince  was  so  well  known, 
and  all  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  for  a  certain 
time  past  were  so  decided,  that  all  hope  must  be 
given  up  of  bringing  him  to  a  reasonable  treaty; 
that  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
formality  towards  him,  because  it  would  not  be 
desiring  really  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  your 
Majesty,  to  think  of  making  it  only  with  his  consent ; 
therefore  I  thought  it  was  best  to  begin  by  regu- 
lating every  thing,  and  then,  perhaps,  your  Majesty 
would  agree  that  the  king  of  England  should  do 
what  he  thought  fit  to  settle  amicably  with  that 
prince. 

The  King  replied,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be 
more  open  than  this  in  his  proceedings  ;  that  he 
saw  the  reasons  for  not  opening  himself  to  the 
Emperor  ;  that  he  agreed  with  me  respecting  the 
answer  which  he  would  make,  but  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  learn  your  Majesty's  sentiments  on  that 
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subject,  and  that  he  desired  me  to  discover  what 
they  are.  I  said  that  in  regard  to  the  scruples 
which  he  entertained  with  respect  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  I  agreed  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would 
not  be  becoming  to  partition  the  succession  of  a 
person  yet  alive,  but  that  in  the  present  case  it 
was  indispensable  ;  that  everybody  wished  to  profit 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
that  they  would  begin  to  act  on  the  day  that  the 
prince  should  close  his  eyes ;  that  there  would  then 
be  no  more  time  to  talk  of  negotiations,  and  of  taking 
measures,  and  that  what  he  owed  to  the  tranquillity 
of  his  people  and  to  that  of  the  republic  which 
he  protected,  called  upon  him  to  prevent  what  in 
such  a  case  might  produce  disorder  in  Europe  ;  that 
therefore  the  rules  of  courtesy  were  not  violated, 
and  to  this  he  agreed. 

After  this  he  again  spoke  of  the  two  proposed 
alternatives,  and  said  that  his  notion  would  be  to 
give  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Dauphin,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Milan,  and  Sicily  to  the  Archduke  (for  he  again 
referred  to  Sicily),  and  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  strengthening  the 
barrier:  into  the  explanation  of  this  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  enter,  as  it  would  have  been  of  no  use ;  or 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  to  the 
Electoral  Prince ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  places  in  Tuscany,  to  the  Dauphin  ;  and 
Milan  to  the  Archduke. 

I  again  spoke  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  occasion 
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of  the  first  alternative,  but  without  success.  There 
is  an  opposition  here  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
invincible,  and  he  even  said  that,  judging  from  the 
disposition  of  that  prince,  his  future  conduct,  how- 
ever long  he  lived,  would  be  inevitably  such  as  his 
past  career  might  have  led  one  to  expect. 

The  principal  point  upon  which  I  insisted  was 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  for  the  Dauphin  in  case 
of  the  second  alternative.  I  showed,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  that  the  fortress  of  that  name  was  of  no 
use,  except  for  the  defence  of  your  frontier.  He 
seemed  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  He 
believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  that  your  Majesty 
may  carry  your  arms  within  sight  of  Nimeguen, 
when  Luxemburg  is  in  your  hands.  I  in  vain  spoke 
as  a  man  acquainted  with  that  country :  he  con- 
stantly opposed  my  sentiments,  and  confined  himself 
to  show  that,  at  least,  it  commands  the  country  of 
Juliers  and  that  of  Cologne,  and  in  a  word,  that  it 
threatens  the  Lower  Rhine ;  that  notwithstanding 
this  he  had  not  always  been  of  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  no  proposal  for  an  equivalent 
ought  to  be  listened  to,  but  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  clamour  of  all  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  States  General.  I  concluded,  as 
usual,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  dispute  what  he 
said,  but  that  I  would  have  the  honour  to  give 
an  account  of  it  to  your  Majesty,  and  would  ac- 
quaint him  with  your  Majesty's  reply. 

He  added  an  observation  which  appeared  to  me 
very  essential,  namely,  that  I  might  well  believe  that 
in  taking  this  course  he  could  no  longer  reckon  on 
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his  former  alliances ;  that  he  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  House  of  Austria,  and  that  his  only  depen- 
dence was  on  his  alliance  with  your  Majesty.  I 
answered,  that  these  sentiments  gave  me  great 
pleasure  ;  that  I  should  have  the  honour  to  give  you 
an  account  of  them,  assuring  him  that  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  real  desire  of  your  Majesty  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding. 

He  then  spoke,  as  usual,  of  the  commerce  of 
England  and  Holland.  He  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Earl  of  Portland,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  your  Majesty  had  communicated 
to  him  the  same  proposals  of  which  I  gave  you  an 
account  at  Newmarket ;  that  he  had  even  received 
them  in  a  written  memorandum ;  that  that  ambas- 
sador spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kindness  of 
your  Majesty  ;  that  he  was  very  grateful  for  them ; 
that  it  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  for  so  long  a  period  ;  that  he 
had  ordered  him  to  return,  and  that,  being  in- 
formed of  the  secret  in  question,  we  could  treat 
together  at  his  return,  on  those  matters  of  which 
it  would  not  always  be  advisable  that  he  should 
speak  to  me,  because  of  the  clamour  which  such 
long  and  frequent  conversations  would  give  rise  to. 

He  added  that,  with  respect  to  the  Mediterranean, 
he  still  required  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Port  Mahon. 
He  would  not  explain  himself  with  regard  to  the 
Indies.  On  this  question  I  spoke  to  him  at  some 
length.  I  showed  him  that  it  could  never  be 
conceded  that  the  English  and  Dutch  should  have  a 
port  on  the  continent  of  America ;  that  this  would 
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be  much  more  advantageous  to  them  than  if  they 
possessed  the  whole  of  the  Indies  ;  that  the  only 
thing  which  supported  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
the  Indies  was  that  other  nations  were  obliged  to 
take  to  Cadiz  the  cloths  and  other  articles  of  which 
the  Indians  had  need  ;  that  as  all  these  goods  passed 
through  their  hands,  and  no  stranger  was  able 
to  trade  directly  with  America,  the  money  flowed 
into  their  kingdom,  whence  it  was  distributed,  as 
it  were,  among  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  that  the 
system  would  be  wholly  changed  if  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  could  carry  their  goods  themselves  to  the 
continents  of  the  New  World ;  that  no  commerce 
would  be  carried  on  by  Cadiz  or  by  Spain  ;  that 
other  states  would  no  longer  have  any  part  in  it ; 
and  that  it  was  a  thing  which  could  never  be  con- 
sented to.  I  added,  that  neither  could  the  port  of 
Havannah,  of  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  speak 
at  the  last  interview,  be  separated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  ;  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  galleons 
anchored  to  refit  for  a  month  on  their  return  from 
the  Indies ;  that  this  entrepot  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  replied,  that  if  that  port  were  not  granted 
another  in  the  vicinity  must  be  sought ;  that  he 
could  not  say  any  thing  to  me  on  that  subject, 
because  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it ;  and 
that  he  had  thought  proper  to  observe  such  strict 
secrecy  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  mention  the 
name  of  that  place  to  anybody,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information. 

He  was  then  about  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  King 
James.    When  he  began,  I  interrupted  him  and  said, 
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"  Sire,  for  God's  sake  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of 
speaking  to  me  of  a  matter  on  which  I  can  only 
repeat  the  same  language  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  hold  the  last  time."  He  was  surprised,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  had  the  honour  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  he  had  said  to  me  during  the  first 
conversation.  I  replied,  that  I  had  given  an  ac- 
count to  your  Majesty  of  the  whole,  and  that  I  had 
not  received  any  fresh  instructions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  replied,  that  he  left  it  to  me  to  write  to 
your  Majesty  what  I  thought  fit  on  that  point, 
"  mais  vous  voyez  bien"  said  he,  ce  qu'il  y  a  a  voir, 
et  si,  en  me  faisant  franqais*  car  je  le  deviens"  .  . 
and  here  he  stopped. 

The  result  of  all  this,  Sire,  is  that  the  king  of 
England,  who  will  not  reason  nor  speak  on  this 
point,  will  leave  it  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land, who  will  acquit  himself  very  well. 

He  spoke  with  such  great  earnestness  of  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  that  I  can  hardly  believe  he 
will  give  way.  He,  however,  dropped  a  word  of 
the  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  accepting  an  equi- 
valent for  that  place. 

He  made  no  difficulty  in  plainly  intimating  that 
the  States  General  would  enter  into  the  same  treaty 
as  himself. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  whole  of  what  he  said 
about  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed  with 
the  Emperor  is  rather  a  justification  of  his  separ- 
ating himself  from  his  interests,  than  a  real  em- 
barrassment, and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  he  has 
no  treaty  with  him,  except  for  the  Milanese,  but 
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I  may  be  mistaken ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
information  which  he  has  received  from  Holland 
inclines  him  strongly  to  embrace  the  alternative 
which  gives  Spain  to  the  Electoral  Prince  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  this  because  there  is  no 
proportion  in  these  alternatives,  as  I  told  him. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  doing  myself  the  ho- 
nour to  tell  your  Majesty  that  the  Carmelite  Friar 
who  gave  me  the  letter  in  question  has  not  been 
arrested,  and  that  no  further  investigation  has  been 
made  into  the  matter  for  this  month  past.*  This 
induces  me  to  hope,  Sire,  that  your  Majesty  will 
think  that  I  was  not  so  wrong  as  your  Majesty  at 
first  believed,  in  acting  as  I  did. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Windsor,  April  29.  1698< 
May  9. 

Yesterday,  before  I  left  Kensington,  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Count  Tallard ;  in  which  I  told 
him  I  had  maturely  considered  the  proposals  he 
had  made  me  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  desire 
I  had  to  see  the  peace  of  Europe  preserved,  without 
presuming  to  judge  of  another's  right,  I  thought 
there  were  materials  in  the  said  proposals  to  ne- 

*  "I  hear  the  Friar  d'Orvilliers  is  still  in  town,  but  he 
conceals  himself  so  well  that  I  cannot  seize  him.  He  intends 
to  go  within  a  few  days  for  France  :  I  shall  try  if  he  can  be 
taken  at  any  of  the  ports."  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  May  12.  O.  S. 
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gotiate  upon ;  but  that  I  was  greatly  embarrassed 
as  to  the  form.  For  I  did  not  think  it  becoming 
to  do  so  without  a  previous  communication  with 
the  Emperor,  whose  ally  I  had  been  so  long.  I 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  any  instructions  upon 
that  point,  or  if  he  knew  his  master's  intentions  ? 
He  said,  he  did  not,  but  would  write  about  it :  that, 
for  his  part,  he  did  not  see  to  what  purpose  a 
previous  communication  should  be  made,  being 
well  assured  it  would  not  be  accepted,  but  would 
disgust  the  Court  of  Vienna.  I  replied  that  it 
must  nevertheless  be  done,  sooner  or  later.  But 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  we  were 
agreed  about  the  conditions,  or  to  keep  the  matter 
wholly  secret  till  the  event  took  place,  which  I  hold 
to  be  impossible.  Conversing  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  said  that  I  thought  the  alternative  of  the 
Electoral  Prince's  obtaining  Spain,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  would  best  suit  us,  but  that 
we  should  never  consent  to  dismembering  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  from  it,  but  that  it  should  remain 
for  a  barrier  as  at  present.  To  this  he  said  little, 
except  that,  in  this  case,  the  Emperor  should  have 
Milan.  On  my  observing  to  him,  that  I  thought 
this  portion  too  small,  and  that  something  more 
must  be  added,  lie  replied  that  he  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  it.  With  respect  to  the  other  alter- 
native, on  my  stating  that  in  case  it  took  place,  we 
must  have  some  places  of  security  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  barrier 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  must  be  made  better, 
because  nothing  could  in  this  case  come  from  Spain 
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for  the  defence  of  these  provinces ;  and  that  more- 
over Milan  should  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  not  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy ;  he  did  not  enter  into  much 
debate,  but  remained  satisfied  with  saying  he  did 
not  know  which  of  these  alternatives  it  was  the 
king  his  master's  intention  to  prefer,  but  in  the 
way  I  had  stated  it,  the  first  was  certainly  pre- 
ferable ;  namely,  that  Spain  should  go  to  the  House 
of  Bavaria.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  conver- 
sation he  showed  great  eagerness  to  bring  this  ne- 
gotiation to  an  end ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
he  would  acquaint  his  master  by  a  courier  of  what 
had  passed,  and  would  communicate  to  me  his  an- 
swer. I  told  him  that  I  had  hitherto  communicated 
this  affair  to  none  but  you. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  May  9.  1698. 

The  king  of  England  is  very  far  from  being 
master  here  ;  he  is  generally  hated  by  all  the  great 
men  and  the  whole  of  the  nobility:  I  could  not 
venture  to  say  despised,  for  in  truth  that  word 
cannot  be  applied  to  him,  but  it  is  the  feeling  which 
all  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  entertain 
towards  him.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  people, 
who  are  very  favourably  inclined  towards  him,  yet 
less  so  than  at  the  beginning.  The  friendship 
which  this  prince  shows  to  the  Dutch,  the  intimacy 
in  which  he  lives  with  them  and  with  foreigners, 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  confers  on  them,  and 
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the  declared  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  who 
is  a  very  young  man,  have  produced  the  effect 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  parties,  under 
whose  name  all  the  others  have  rallied :  one  is 
called  the  Whigs,  and  the  other  the  Tories.  The 
first  is  composed  of  Presbyterians,  and  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  arbitrary  power  and  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  they  who  have  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  present  king.  The  second  is 
composed  of  Episcopalians,  of  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  monarchy,  and  who  consider  the  king 
at  present  on  the  throne  as  king  only  de  facto ,  and 
not  king  de  jure.  These  two  parties  divide  all 
England  between  them.  The  King  has  of  late 
passed  several  times  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
according  to  his  wants,  and  has  always  abandoned, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  his  object,  those  who  were 
in  office,  and  who  were  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
party.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  he  has  in  finding 
persons  whom  he  can  place  in  office ;  nobody 
desires  it,  and  in  this  respect  every  thing  is  in  per- 
petual motion. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  prodigality  and  disorder 
in  the  finances  of  England  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war.  Every  thing  was  done  with  regularity 
or  system,  and  without  economy;  and  I  confess 
that  nothing  has  given  me  so  much  surprise,  as 
the  details  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

No  Englishman  has  any  real  share  in  public 
affairs,  except  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  man  of  about 
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thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  whom  the 
King  has  placed  in  that  office,  much  attached  to 
that  prince — very  honest,  and  much  esteemed  by 
all  parties.  He  is,  however,  employed  solely  on  the 
home  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Secretaries  of  State  attend  to  nothing  what- 
ever, except  the  affairs  of  the  provinces.  All  the 
rest  passes  through  the  hands  either  of  the  King 
himself,  who  writes  a  great  deal,  or  of  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle.  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  Earl 
of  Portland  returns  he  will  find  a  place,  though 
in  this  country  he  is  looked  upon  as  ruined. 

The  King  is  accused  of  being  idle,  at  least  of  not 
being  so  laborious  as  he  should  be.  He  dines  or 
sups  three  times  a  week  with  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, and  a  short  time  before  setting  out  for 
Newmarket  he  one  day  sat  five  hours  at  table. 

King  James  has  still  friends  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  expedition  from  La  Hogue 
had  succeeded,  the  greater  part  of  England  would 
have  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
present  king  has  no  solid  foundation  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  power  in  this  country,  except 
his  army,  of  which  he  is  the  master,  and  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Dutch,  who  are  also  at  his  disposal. 
He  has  given  the  whole  weight  of  Parliament  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  House  of  Lords  has 
no  credit  whatever. 

Nothing  is  so  different  from  the  manners  of  for- 
mer times  as  the  present  style  of  living  among  the 
noblemen.  They  have  no  intercourse  one  with  an- 
other after  they  quit  the  House  :  most  of  them  go  to 
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dine  at  some  tavern,  and  afterwards  they  repair  to 
places  called  coffee-houses,  where  every  body  goes 
without  distinction.  Of  these  there  is  an  infinite 
number  in  London,  and  there  they  remain  till  they 
return  home. 

The  persons  most  esteemed  in  this  country  are 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  is  dying;  Lord 
Godolphin  *,  who  has  retired  from  public  life  after 

*  Sidney  Godolphin,  third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Godolphin. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1684,  and  was  created  a  Baron 
the  same  year.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was  brought  into  the 
treasury,  though  he  had  voted  for  a  regency  ;  and  was  much 
considered  by  King  William.  "  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "the  most 
silent  and  modest  man  that  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  Court. 
He  had  a  clear  apprehension,  and  dispatched  business  with 
great  method,  and  with  so  much  temper  that  he  had  no  personal 
enemies ;  but  his  silence  begot  a  jealousy,  which  has  hung  long 
upon  him.  His  incorrupt  and  sincere  way  of  managing  the 
concerns  of  the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a  very  high 
esteem  for  him.  He  loved  gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of 
business  I  ever  knew,  and  gave  a  reason  for  it  :  because  it 
delivered  him  from,  the  obligation  to  talk  much.  He  had  true 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  was  free  from  all  vanity, 
and  never  heaped  up  wealth  ;  so  that  all  things  being  led  to- 
gether, he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  that  has 
been  employed  in  our  time."  Having  been  accused  by  Fenwick 
of  dealing  with  St.  Germain s,  he  asked  leave  of  the  King  to 
resign  his  post  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  which, 
says  Mr.  Yernon,  "his  Majesty  was  very  easy  and  kind  in 
granting,"  (October,  1696).  Lord  Godolphin  had  been  a  con- 
stant object  of  hatred  to  most  of  his  colleagues  in  office.  Lord 
Somers,  as  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  at  the  time,  seems  to 
have  rejoiced  at  his  resignation  ;  but  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  endless  manoeuvres  to  drive  him  from  the  ministry, 
were  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  and  Lord  Monmouth.  It  must  be 
added  that  Lord  Godolphin  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  husband 
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accumulating  great  wealth ;  the  Earl  of  Tankerville, 
formerly  Lord  Grey*  ;  Lord  Romney,  more  because 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  holds  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  kingdom,  than  for  any  eminent  talents  f; 
there  is  also  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  is  much 
esteemed.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder  ~ 
land,  because  he  is  known  to  your  Majesty :  he  is 
considered  the  most  able  man  in  England,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  is  higher  in  favour  with  the  King 
than  ever :  he  will  return  at  the  close  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  journey  which  the  King  intends  to  make  to 
Holland  gives  so  much  uneasiness  to  this  nation, 
that  it  is  much  questioned  if  he  will  undertake  it, 
at  least  such  is  the  report ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only 
on  account  of  Parliament.  So  much  is  certain  that 


of  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Godolphin,  whose  life  by  Evelyn  has 
recently  been  printed. 

*  Ford,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  was  a 
great  opposer  of  King  James  II.,  and  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  whose  army  he  was  general  of 
the  horse.  He  compounded  for  his  life  upon  infamous  con- 
ditions ;  for  he  was  a  witness  for  the  conviction  of  others. 
He  got  into  favour  with  King  William,  who  created  him  Earl 
of  Tankerville,  and  Viscount  Grey  of  Glendale,  in  1695. 

f  At  the  Revolution,  Burnet  tells  us,  "the  King's  chief 
personal  favour  lay  between  Bentinck  and  Sidney.  He  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  ;  but  he  was  so  set  on  pleasure, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  follow  business  with  a  due  applica- 
tion. A  graceful  man,  and  one  who  had  lived  long  at  Court, 
where  he  had  some  adventures  that  became  very  public. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  caressing  temper,  had  no  malice 
in  his  heart,  but  too  great  a  love  of  pleasure." 
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the  situation  of  the  King  is  still  very  precarious, 
and  that  the  moment  which  has  given  repose  to 
all  the  world,  has  been  but  the  beginning  of  trou- 
bles to  this  prince. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Windsor,  May  2—12.  1698. 

I  did  not  receive,  till  this  morning,  your  letter 
of-  the  4th  of  this  month.  On  setting  out  from 
Kensington  last  Friday,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Count  Tallard,  and  I  spoke  to  him  to  the 
same  effect,  as  the  letters  from  the  Pensionary, 
which  I  had  received  previously.  These  I  enclose 
for  your  information.  I  owned  to  him  that  I  had 
communicated  his  proposals  to  the  Pensionary,  and 
to  no  other  person  in  the  world,  in  the  vieiv  of 
learning  the  sentiments  of  the  Republic  on  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  for  I  could  never  take  any  mea- 
sures but  in  conjunction  with  it ;  and  I  let  him 
know  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  I  had  not  sooner  given  an  answer 
to  the  proposals  which  he  had  made  to  me  at 
Newmarket,  and  which  were  the  same  that  had 
been  made  to  you,  and  to  which  I  had  replied,  and 
pretty  nearly  expressed  my  sentiments  ;  that  the 
desire  which  I  had  to  contribute  all  that  depended 
upon  me  to  prevent  a  war,  and  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,"  led  me  to  think  that  with- 
out entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
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the  claimants  of  the  Spanish  succession,  I  might 
enter  into  a  negotiation  on  the  alternatives  which 
he  had  communicated  to  me ;  that,  however,  I  was 
much  embarrassed  about  the  form  ;  that,  having 
been  so  long  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  it  would 
not  be  becoming  in  me  not  to  communicate  the 
proposals  to  him  beforehand ;  upon  which  I  in- 
quired whether  he  had  instructions  or  orders  on 
this  point  from  the  king,  his  master.  He  said,  No, 
but  that  he  would  write  about  it ;  that  he  could 
say,  as  his  own  private  opinion,  that  he  thought 
we  should  first  agree  together,  before  communi- 
cating with  the  Emperor,  and  even  observe  secrecy, 
till  the  event  took  place,  since  he  was  very  sure 
that  the  ministers  at  Vienna  would  never  enter  into 
such  a  negotiation.  As  for  secrecy,  I  told  him  it 
would  hardly  be  practicable  to  observe  it  for  so 
long  a  time. 

Then  conversing  upon  the  matter  itself,  I  told 
him  that  it  would  suit  us  better  to  treat  on  the 
alternative,  which  proposed  to  give  Spain,  the  In- 
dies, and  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  son  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria ;  but  that  he  must  not  imagine  that  we 
should  consent  that  Luxemburg  should  be  dismem- 
bered from  it;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  insisted 
that  the  barrier  should  be  strengthened.  He  did 
not  make  much  objection  to  the  first  point,  but 
to  the  second  he  said  plainly  that  it  could  not 
be  thought  of.  I  told  him  also,  that  by  this  alter- 
native, the  Emperor  would  have  only  Milan,  which 
was  too  little  ;  which  he  did  not  very  strongly  deny, 
but  said  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  have  more, 
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since  the  Dauphin  would  have  only  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  no  part  of  which  he  could 
cede. 

With  respect  to  the  other  alternative,  I  said  that 
I  had  much  more  to  demand,  namely,  places  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  guarantees,  such  as  Port  Mahon, 
Ceuta,  and  Oran,  and  others.  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
speak  of  Gibraltar,  nor  of  the  Indies,  respecting 
which  I  was  not  sufficiently  informed,  and  with 
regard  to  which  I  have  reserved  to  myself  the  right 
of  explaining  myself  more  particularly.  I  only 
mentioned  the  port  of  Havannah,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  important  place  for  navigation  ; 
that  with  respect  to  the  Low  Countries  the  barrier 
must  be  more  extensive,  and  that  there  was  a 
particular  reason  in  this  case,  which  was  irre- 
fragable, viz.  that  as  it  could  not  then  expect  any 
assistance  from  Spain,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  itself,  in  some 
measure,  by  its  own  resources,  since  there  would 
then  be  only  England  and  Holland  which  could 
assist  it :  he  did  not  much  contest  this  point ;  that  as 
for  Milan,  it  should  also  belong  to  the  Emperor ;  that 
to  think  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  absurd.  He 
concluded  by  telling  me  that  he  would  make  a 
faithful  report  of  every  thing,  and  would  despatch 
a  courier  to  the  king,  his  master,  on  the  following 
day.  I  therefore  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  have 
learnt  something  of  our  conversation  before  you 
can  receive  this  letter. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  I  was 
expecting  news  from  you.  I  observed  in  this 
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conversation  that  Count  Tallard  is  in  a  terrible 
hurry  to  terminate  this  negotiation.  I  told  him 
that  on  your  return  he  should  have  you  for  his 
commissioner.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
dropt,  as  if  by  chance,  that  if  I  agreed  with  France 
on  this  important  affair  I  should  be  separated  from 
the  House  of  Austria;  and  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such 
joy,  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself,  and  repeating 
it  four  or  five  times.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  in 
our  first  conversation,  I  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
removal  of  King  James,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Most  Christian  King  and  myself  can  be  on 
strict  alliance  and  good  understanding  so  long  as 
he  shall  remain  in  France.  He  did  not  very  de- 
cidedly contradict  me,  but  kept  crying  out  about 
the  point  of  honour.  I  reminded  him  of  it  this 
last  time.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  received 
neither  instructions  nor  answer,  but  that  as  Count 
Tallard,  he  could  not  deny,  that  means  must  be 
found  for  this  purpose,  as  he  saw  clearly  that  this 
was  not  very  compatible  with  our  being  in  strict 
alliance.  I  believe  that  all  will  depend  on  this.  I 
did  not  think  fit  to  speak  to  him  about  the  assassins, 
as  I  thought  that  was  beneath  me. 

o 

I  hope  that  I  shall  receive  news  from  you  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
soon  seeing  you  again,  for  which  I  am  more  impa- 
tient than  you  can  conceive,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
love  you  more  tenderly  than  I  clo. 

Just  as  I  am  closing  my  letter,  I  have  received 
yours  of  the  8th,  to  which  there  is  nothing  to  reply. 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  not  judged  amiss; 
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I  am  much  rejoiced  that  he  treats  you  so  well: 
whatever  happens  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
advantageous. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HELNSIUS, 

Windsor,  May  3—13.  1698. 

I  do  not  differ  at  all  from  your  sentiments  on 
that  important  business.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  manage  this  negotiation  like  the  secret  one  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  France  will  agree  to  that.  But  we  shall 
soon  see,  when  Count  Tallard  receives  an  answer. 
I  should  like  if  you  would  draw  up  a  sketch  of  a 
convention,  in  form  of  articles,  in  case  we  should 
come  to  an  agreement  with  France  about  that  im- 
portant matter ;  and  though  it  seems  somewhat 
premature,  yet  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it,  and 
it  might  probably  give  one  some  eclair cissement. 

I  will  send  full  powers  to  my  ambassador 
Williamson;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  he  may 
conclude  and  sign  the  convention  with  Lillieroot ; 
and  though  in  itself  it  is  not  much,  yet  I  think  it 
is  not  a  bad  step  to  treat  ulteriorly  with  Sweden. 

I  think  the  Kepublic  should  not  be  too  complaisant 
to  France  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  particularly 
in  what  is  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but  it 
merits  consideration  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
subject  all  their  merchandise  to  custom-house  du- 
ties ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  you,  that 
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we  should  do  so  to  some  extent.  I  find  also,  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland's  letters,  that  he  is  of  opinion  the 
Republic  should  remain  firm  by  the  treaty,  of  which 
probably  Nieuport  has  informed  you. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  May  6 — 16.  1698. 

I  have  this  day  received  yours  of  the  13th,  and 
much  approve  the  manner  and  form  you  think 
most  proper  to  adopt  in  this  important  negotiation ; 
and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  it  when  Count  Tallard 
speaks  to  me  again  on  the  subject,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  in  a  few  days,  when  he  has  received  an 
answer  from  his  Court. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

(No.  I.) 

Sir,  Versailles,  May  16.  1698. 

I  return  a  special  answer  to  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  to  me  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  because  I 
have  thought  fit  to  show  to  the  Earl  of  Portland  the 
other  despatch  which  I  have  written  to  you.  The 
account  which  you  give  me  of  several  circumstances 
which  you  have  learnt  relative  to  the  king  of 
England  and  the  state  of  his  kingdom  shows  me 
that  there  is  no  alliance  more  suitable  to  that 
prince  than  mine.  Those  of  the  House  of  Austria 
will  always  be  burdensome  to  him.  He  can  never 
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unite  with  it  without  engaging  to  furnish  it  with 
money,  troops,  and  ships,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the 
English  nation  will  not  be  easily  induced  to  grant 
them,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  subservient  to 
the  will  of  that  prince  to  engage  in  a  new  war 
without  having  very  cogent  reasons,  and  such  as 
plainly  interest  the  whole  nation. 

He  must  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  engage- 
ments which  he  would  make  with  me,  would  secure 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ;  that  as  the  per- 
sons whose  intentions  he  suspects  would  not  hope 
for  any  assistance,  but  on  the  contrary  would  see 
him  ready  to  receive  prompt  aid  from  me,  they 
would  soon  submit  and  abandon  all  the  projects 
which  they  have  formed.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
will  make  a  good  use  of  all  these  circumstances,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  negotiation  which  I  have 
committed  to  you  ;  but  in  order  to  succeed,  you 
must  not  manifest  any  eagerness  to  conclude  it; 
and  it  is  proper  that  the  king  of  England,  knowing 
the  interest  which  he  has  in  uniting  with  me, 
should  take  some  steps  on  his  side  to  establish  this 
good  understanding. 

I  still  persist  in  the  resolution  to  cede  to  him 
the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  be  explicit  on  this  point. 

(No.  II.) 

To  give  you  more  explicitly  my  instructions  on 
a  matter  of  such  importance  as  that  of  which  the 
king  of  England  spoke  to  you  at  the  audience  of 
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which  you  have  given  me  an  account,  I  shall  divide 
what  he  said  to  you  into  two  parts.  The  first 
relates  to  the  embarrassment  which  he  expressed 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  should  behave 
towards  the  Emperor,  and  the  scruples  which  he 
pretends  to  feel,  at  agreeing  to  a  partition  of  the 
succession  during  the  life  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  second  contains  the  new  proposals  which  he 
has  made  on  the  alternatives  which  you  have  com- 
municated to  him  by  rny  order. 

With  regard  to  the  first  article  *,  [there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  embarrassment  of  the  king  of 
England  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
act  towards  the  Emperor  is  not  such  as  he  would 
have  it  appear ;  that  what  he  said  to  you  on  the 
subject  is  perhaps  a  pretext,  which  he  makes 
use  of  to  obtain  a  more  considerable  share  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor ;  that  he  will  say  in  the 
sequel  that  he  cannot  wholly  abandon  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  that,  framing  conditions  without 
its  participation,  he  must,  at  least,  in  consideration 
of  the  alliance  which  he  has  always  had  with  it, 
make  them  advantageous.  But]  the  only  point  in 
question  at  present  is  the  difficulty  which  he  finds 
in  treating  with  me  without  the  participation  of 
the  Emperor.  I  approve,  in  the  first  place,  of 
what  you  answered  him ;  you  may  add,  that  his 
embarrassment  would  seem  well  founded,  if  the 
Emperor,  on  his  part,  had  the  right  to  the  whole 

*  In  the  margin  of  what  is  enclosed  between  the  brackets 
there  iswritten,  "This  article  has  not  been  read  to  Lord  Portland." 
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of  the  Spanish  succession,  or  at  least  an  equal  right 
to  partition  it,  to  take  from  all  Europe  the  well- 
founded  jealousy  which  it  must  feel  at  the  union 
of  two  such  considerable  powers,  in  that  case 
the  neutral  powers  might  examine  what  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  general  good,  either 
to  treat  with  me,  or  to  favour  the  interests  of  the 
Emperor ;  that  even  in  such  an  arrangement  it 
might  be  permitted  to  prefer  the  ancient  alliances  ; 
that,  however,  things  are  very  far  from  being  in 
such  a  state  of  equality  ;  that  by  the  avowal  of  the 
king  of  England  himself,  the  Emperor  is,  of  all  the 
pretenders,  the  one  whose  right  is  the  weakest ;  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  lays  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  succession ;  that  the  steps  which  he 
has  taken  with  this  view  are  too  public  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  his  designs,  and  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land is  better  informed  of  them  than  any  body, 
since  he  himself  confesses  that  he  has  a  treaty  with 
that  prince  *  ;  that  as  he  opens  himself  sincerely 
to  you,  I  will  not  conceal  from  him  that  I  too  know 
what  this  treaty  contains,  and  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  it,  which  clearly  shows,  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  think  of  allowing  any  partition  of  that  succes- 
sion ;  that  the  king  of  England  may  recollect  what 
he  has  already  said  to  you  several  times,  and  what 
Lord  Portland  has  said  here  on  his  part,  which  is, 
that  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  at  present 
he  must  not  consult  his  own  sentiments  only,  but 

*  The   secret  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror in  1689.     See  ante,  p.  271. 
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that  the  interest  of  the  two  nations  which  he  governs 
must  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct;  let  him  judge, 
then,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  the  interests  of 
these  two  nations  to  unite  with  the  Imperial  dignity, 
and  with  the  dominions  which  the  Emperor  pos- 
sesses, the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  as  the  king 
of  England  and  the  States  General  have  engaged 
to  do  by  the  treaty  which  that  prince  mentioned 
to  you ;  that  this  treaty  must  be  considered  as  an 
engagement  entered  into  during  the  Avar,  with  a 
view  to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  but 
that  it  would  be  acting  at  once  contrary  to  the  se- 
parate interests  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  so  dear 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  contrary  to  those  of  all 
Europe,  to  think  of  observing  literally,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  the  condition  of  an  offensive 
alliance ;  that  the  principal  articles  of  that  alliance 
were  even  annulled  at  the  moment  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaties  of  Ryswick  ;  that,  consequently,  it 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  king  of  England  from 
taking  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  peace  ;  that  it  is  very  evident  that 
it  would  render  them  absolutely  useless  to  give  the 
slightest  intimation  of  them  to  the  Emperor  ;  that 
the  general  good  must  be  preferred  to  special  con- 
siderations, especially  to  such  as  would  bind  the 
king  of  England  to  steps  contrary  to  justice,  by 
fettering  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  heirs,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  and 
to  those  of  all  Europe. 

In  short,  the  only  line  of  conduct  which  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  at  present  to  follow  with  respect  to 
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the  Emperor  is  not  to  renew  the  treaty  with  him. 
It  seems  evident  from  the  eagerness  of  that  prince 
to  form  a  new  alliance,  and  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments with  the  king  of  England,  that  he  himself 
considers  that  the  old  ones  have  ceased  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  scruples  about  agreeing  during 
the  life  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  partition  of  the 
succession,  I  should  myself  entertain  some,  more 
than  any  body,  if  the  measures  which  it  shall  be 
thought  proper  to  take  could  produce  any  bad 
effect,  divert  his  subjects  from  the  obedience  which 
they  owe  him,  or  even  impair  the  health  of  that 
prince  by  the  uneasiness  which  they  would  give 
him,  if  they  came  to  his  knowledge.  Accordingly 
I  have  not  given  any  order  to  my  ambassador  at 
Madrid  to  speak  in  any  way  whatever  to  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  of  the  rights  of  my  son  to  the  suc- 
cession, though  the  Emperor  sent  Count  Harrach, 
almost  a  year  ago,  to  require  that  the  Archduke 
should  be  invited  to  Spain,  and  acknowledged  as  heir 
to  the  monarchy ;  but  I  see  no  bad  effect  that  can 
arise  from  the  secret  measures  which  I  should  take 
with  the  king  of  England.  They  would  be  unknown 
to  every  body,  and  would  not  be  disclosed  till  the 
moment  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  manifest 
them  for  the  general  good  of  Europe,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  circumstances  so  calculated  to 
disturb  it.  This  motive  is  so  powerful,  that  trifling 
considerations  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle ;  and 
besides,  I  do  not  see  on  what  foundation  they  can 
be  supported,  when  the  precautions  which  I  propose 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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remain  enveloped  in  profound  secrecy,  and  do  no 
injury  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  Emperor  who  is  uncle  to  that  prince  had 
not  the  same  scruples  in  1668.  The  feeble  health 
of  the  king  of  Spain  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
he  could  live ;  he  was  not  even  of  an  age  to  be 
married.  But  I  then  arranged  with  the  Emperor, 
by  a  treaty  on  the  partition  of  the  succession,  and 
this  treaty  was  to  continue  in  force  six  years  after 
his  Catholic  Majesty  should  be  married  and  have 
children.  You  may  state  this  to  the  king  of 
England ;  and,  in  truth,  I  am  persuaded  that  that 
prince  will  easily  get  over  this  difficulty. 

I  see  greater  difficulties  in  the  second  part,  which 
relates  to  the  alternatives  which  he  has  proposed. 
You  will  tell  him  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  at  all  equal.  In  one  he  gives  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  without  any  restriction. 
He  reduces  the  share  of  my  son  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  and  the  towns  of  Tuscany,  and 
allotting  Milan  to  the  Archduke,  he  secures  to  him 
the  best  and  most  considerable  state  of  Italy. 
In  the  other,  he  proposes  to  give  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  to  one  of  my  grandsons ;  and  besides 
the  Low  Countries,  which  I  agree  to  detach  from  it, 
the  king  of  England  wishes  also  to  take  the  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Port  Mahon,  and  a 
place  in  the  West  Indies,  so  that  he  reduces  a 
king  of  Spain  to  entire  dependence  on  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies. 
He  would  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  carrying  on 
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their  trade  without  the  consent  of  those  two 
nations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  renders  the 
Archduke,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Emperor, 
absolute  master  of  Italy,  by  assigning  to  him  for 
his  share  the  most  considerable  states  of  that  part 
of  Europe.  The  easy  communication  of  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  with 
Milan  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  it  would  besides  possess,  would  furnish  it 
with  sufficient  means  soon  to  subject  all  the  princes 
of  Italy ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  king  of 
England  cannot  believe  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  great  prepon- 
derance of  the  Emperor  in  Italy  that  I  proposed  to 
give  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  You  may  tell 
the  king  of  England  that  I  no  longer  insist  on  this 
proposal,  seeing  that  he  manifests  so  much  repug- 
nance to  it ;  that,  however,  I  am  still  persuaded  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Emperor  should  find  in  Italy 
a  power  able  to  oppose  his  designs  and  to  hinder 
him  from  subjecting  the  other  princes  ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  king  of  England,  in  pro- 
posing to  give  to  the  Emperor  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  and  Milan,  has  chiefly  in  view  to 
procure  for  that  prince  an  equivalent  for  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  which  in  that  case 
would  come  to  one  of  my  grandsons,  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  another  equivalent  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  Emperor,  and  less  dangerous  to 
Italy.  It  would  be  to  give,  by  this  alternative,  as 
has  been  said,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies, 
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and  the  other  countries  and  places  dependent  on 
that  monarchy  to  one  of  my  grandsons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  should  be  given  to  the  Archduke,  with  the 
Low  Countries  and  Milan  to  the  electoral  prince 
of  Bavaria.  The  Dutch  would  likewise  find,  in 
this  arrangement,  security  for  their  barrier,  arid 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy  would  not  be  so 
formidable  as  it  would  be  according  to  the  proposal 
made  to  you  by  the  king  of  England. 

As  for  the  other  alternative,  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  places  of  Tuscany,  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  share  with  which  my  son  can  be 
contented,  in  lieu  of  all  his  rights.  The  examples 
of  past  times  have  too  clearly  shown  what  these 
dominions  cost  France ;  the  little  value  they  are 
of  to  her,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them. 
If  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  added  to  this 
alternative,  as  I  proposed,  the  acquisition  of  it 
would  appear  so  important  for  the  security  of  the 
frontiers  of  my  kingdom,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  uselessly  carrying  on  war,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
that  this  alternative  deserves  to  be  closely  exa- 
mined. But  in  the  way  that  the  king  of  England 
proposes  both,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  choose  either 
of  them,  and  I  have  no  other  instructions  to  give 
you  than  to  let  him  see  the  inconveniences  which 
I  remark  in  both,  to  enter  with  him  into  the  con- 
sideration of  expedients  calculated  to  remove  these 
difficulties ;  and  in  a  word,  to  state  my  sentiments 
with  the  same  sincerity  that  he  manifests,  and  which 
I  desire  to  show  towards  him,  in  order  to  attain 
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the  object  that  I  propose,  being  persuaded  that  he 
has  the  same  desire  to  concur  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

On  this  occasion  you  are  again  to  renew  the 
assurances,  which  you  have  already  given  him,  of 
my  desire  to  maintain  a  perfectly  good  understand- 
ing with  him.  If  this  should  once  be  established, 
as  it  would  be  after  such  a  treaty,  I  can  truly  say 
that  he  would  see  that  he  would  lose  nothing  in 
preferring  my  alliance  to  that  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  and  though  he  is  certainly  master  in  his 
own  kingdom,  yet  some  conjunctures  happen  in 
England,  in  which  prompt  assistance  may  be  of 
great  advantage.  I  hope  that  he  may  never  have 
need  of  it,  but,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  if  he 
becomes  French,"  his  interests  will  also  become 
mine. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  I  entertain  with 
respect  to  him,  and,  independently  of  the  new 
treaties  on  which  I  might  agree  with  him,  it  is  my 
intention  punctually  to  fulfil  what  I  have  promised 
him  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  On  this  foundation 
the  residence  of  King  James  at  St.  Germains  should 
be  to  him  an  assurance  that  that  prince  will  not 
embark  in  any  undertaking  in  England,  rather  than 
a  subject  of  fear,  lest  he  should  favour  those  whose 
intentions  he  suspects.  I  am  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  King  James,  that  I  am  persuaded 
he  is  very  far  from  approving  any  of  those  enter- 
prises which  cannot  even  be  thought  of  without 
horror.  But  even  on  a  supposition  which  cannot 
be  entertained,  that  that  prince  could  be  capable 
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of  sanctioning  them,  I  should  be  more  easily  in- 
formed of  such  a  design,  and  could  more  promptly 
check  the  effects,  when  he  is  near  me  than  if  he 
were  at  a  distance ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  more 
easy  for  him  to  conceal  from  me  what  he  meant  to 
do.  Lord  Portland  must  have  informed  his  master, 
that  when  he  intimated  to  me  some  days  ago  that 
he  suspected  some  persons  of  intending  to  go  to 
England,  with  an  evil  design,  he  was  answered, 
by  my  orders,  that  he  need  only  inform  me  where 
these  individuals  were,  and  I  would  immediately 
cause  them  to  be  arrested.  Thus  the  safety  of 
that  prince  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  residence 
of  King  James  at  St.  Germains  ;  nay,  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  that  it  would  not  be  so  great,  if  I 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  to  a  distance  from  me ; 
and  this  step  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  con- 
trary to  honour,  that  I  have  invariably  rejected  all 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  me  on  that 
subject.  The  more  I  persist  in  this  feeling,  the 
more  I  feel  myself  bound  to  see  that  the  safety 
of  the  king  of  England  shall  not  be,  in  any  man- 
ner, affected  by  it.  This  is  the  only  object  that  he 
has  in  view  when  he  requires  that  that  prince 
shall  be  removed  from  St.  Germains.  Since  I  pro- 
vide for  this,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  will  persist 
in  asking  me  for  a  thing  which  I  have  never  been 
disposed  to  promise,  which  seems  to  me  contrary 
to  my  honour,  which  would  not  increase  the  se- 
curity which  the  king  of  England  ought  to  enjoy, 
and  which,  on  the  contrary,  might  diminish  it. 
You  will  tell  him  also  what  I  write  to  you  on 
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this  subject,  in  answer  to  the  language  which  he 
held  at  your  last  audience  ;  that  I  have  ordered  you 
to  speak  to  him  about  it,  with  the  same  frankness, 
and  with  the  same  sincerity,  that  he  shows  towards 
me ;  that,  in  short,  knowing  him  to  be  so  alive  to 
honour  and  reputation,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the 
points  in  which  they  should  be  made  to  consist, 
I  am  persuaded  that  I  might,  without  running 
any  risk,  make  himself  judge,  in  his  own  cause,  of 
what  I  can  do  on  this  occasion. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  he  requires  of  me 
something  which  I  have  never  promised,  I  cannot 
help  being  surprised,  that  nothing  is  said  to  me, 
on  his  part,  about  executing  what  he  has  promised, 
not  only  by  his  ambassador,  but  also  himself,  to 
M.  Lillieroot,  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the 
pension  of  the  queen  of  England.  This  promise 
was  unconditional,  and  there  was  no  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  performed  only  if  King  James 
withdrew,  since  I  never  would  entertain  that  pro- 
posal. Hence  I  cannot  see  what  valid  reason  can 
be  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England  for 
not  performing  what  his  ambassadors,  in  his  name, 
and  afterwards  he  himself,  have  promised.  I  will 
have  the  Earl  of  Portland  spoken  to  on  that  point, 
and  you  will  also  speak  of  it  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, conformably  to  what  I  now  write  to  you.* 

In  conclusion,  the  only  instructions  which  I  have 
to  give  you,  is  to  confirm  what  I  have  indicated  to 
you  by  the  preceding  ;  that  I  cannot  consent,  in 

*  See  ante,  note,  p.  172. 
i  i  4 
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either  of  the  alternatives,  to  the  proposition  of  ceding 
any  of  the  fortresses  which  I  have  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  that  the  cession  of  Port  Mahon  to  the 
English  or  the  Dutch,  and  the  cession  of  a  place  in 
the  West  Indies  to  either  of  those  two  nations, 
appears  to  me  to  involve  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Indies  ;  and,  in  short,  what  you  have  to  do 
at  present  is  to  lay  before  the  king  of  England 
all  the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated  to  you  in 
this  letter,  the  expedients  which  it  appears  to  me 
might  be  found,  and  to  give  me  an  exact  account 
of  the  sentiments  of  that  prince  on  an  affair  of  such 
importance.  As  I  am  persuaded  that  he  means  to 
act  with  good  faith,  and  to  unite  himself  as  closely 
with  me  as  he  has  assured  you  he  desired,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  motive  will  serve  as  a  rule  for  his 
conduct. 

I  have  informed  the  Earl  of  Portland  of  what  I 
write  to  you,  and  indeed  this  letter  has,  by  my 
orders,  been  shown  to  him.  I  hear  with  pleasure 
that  the  king  of  England  intends,  at  the  return  of 
this  nobleman,  to  confide  this  negotiation  entirely 
to  him  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be 
owing  to  any  want  of  care  and  good  intention  on 
his  part  if  it  does  not  succeed. 

You  will  let  me  know  whether  the  Earl  of  Jersey 
will  be  acquainted  with  it,  when  he  comes  as  am- 
bassador to  my  Court.  It  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  concluded  before  his  arrival.  The  affair, 
however,  is  so  important,  that  nothing  should  be 
precipitated  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 
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THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND  TO  WILLIAM  III. 

Paris,  May  17.  1698. 

The  last  letters  which  I  received  from  your 
Majesty  were  of  the  22d  April — 2d  May,  from 
Kensington,  and  I  have  not  been  in  a  hurry  to 
write  since  my  last  of  the  8th,  because  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  has  been  to  Marly,  and  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  tell  you.  As  he  was  to  return 
on  Thursday,  which  was  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  went  to  Versailles  the  same  evening  to  the 
royal  supper.  He  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  stop 
for  the  night,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  me  the 
following  morning.  I  went  to  his  levee,  and  he 
made  me  come  into  his  cabinet,  and  told  me  that 
Count  Tallard  had  given  him  an  account  of  an 
audience  which  your  Majesty  had  granted  him 
before  your  departure  for  Windsor,  and  of  the  al- 
teration which  you  had  made  in  the  alternatives, 
and  said  that,  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  with  your  Majesty,  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  to  me  that  there  were  certain  things 
which  he  could  not  do ;  that,  by  the  new  pro- 
posals which  your  Majesty  had  made,  they  would 
leave  but  very  little  for  the  Dauphin  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  rights  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  renounce  ;  that  they  would  render  the  Emperor 
too  powerful  in  Italy,  and  would  give  the  most  to 
him  who  had  the  least  right ;  and  that,  by  ceding 
a  place  in  the  Indies  to  the  English  or  to  the 
Dutch,  they  would  be  rendered  masters  of  those 
countries,  though  they  did  not  pretend  to  any 
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thing  more  than  the  safety  of  their  commerce, 
which  they  might  secure  by  a  treaty,  as  well  as 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  commerce  of 
which  they  would  take  if  they  were  masters  of 
Minorca  and  of  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
that  as  for  the  secrecy  of  the  negotiation  he  was 
wholly  inclined  to  keep  it,  and  that  he  was  very 
glad  of  this  issue,  and  to  facilitate  the  matter  ; 
that  your  Majesty  had  told  count  Tallard  that 
I  should  be  his  commissioner,  on  which  he  made 
many  obliging  remarks ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  which  your  Majesty 
had  about  partitioning  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Spain  while  he  was  still  living,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Emperor,  there  was  no  reason  for 
it,  because,  at  all  events,  it  might  be  alleged  to 
him  that,  after  the  death  of  the  late  king  of  Spain, 
the  Emperor  had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  year 
1668,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  of  which  he 
would  desire  an  extract  to  be  given  me. 

With  regard  to  these  points  I  replied,  in  the 
first  place,  with  respect  to  the  points  to  which  he 
said  he  could  not  concede,  there  were  much  stronger 
reasons  which  hindered  your  Majesty  from  doing 
what  was  wished,  since,  independently  of  considera- 
tions of  interest  which  your  Majesty  had,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  take  care  to  do  what  the 
two  nations  judged  would  be  evidently  to  their  in- 
terests, for  without  that  it  would  be  impossible  in 
future  to  make  them  engage  heartily  in  a  war  into 
which  they  might  be  driven  after  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  to  guarantee  and  secure  what 
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it  might  be  agreed  upon  to  secure  ;  that  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  would  not  give  us  any  umbrage, 
nor  had  the  princes  of  Italy  any  reason  to  fear  it, 
because  Spain,  or  the  person  who  should  be  its 
king,  if  united  with  the  forces  of  France,  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  them  against  any  other  power ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  jealousy  which  they 
felt  of  the  Emperor  would  always  attach  them  in- 
violably to  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  along  with 
the  Pope ;  that  for  the  security  of  commerce  it  was 
well  to  make  treaties,  but  that  by  the  changes  of 
time  and  of  princes,  who   are  mortal,   there  had 
often  been  infractions  of  treaties  ;  that  prudence 
required  that  we  should  have  places  to  secure  us 
without  entirely  depending   upon  the  good  faith 
of  others,   or  upon  papers;  that  with  respect  to 
the  West  Indies,  Havannah  was  only  a  town,  and 
that  the  islands  had  no  mines,  which  were  all  on 
the  continent ;  that  what  was  asked  for  could  be 
only  a  burden,   and  of  no  advantage  except  for 
the  security  above  mentioned,  just  as  Minorca  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  without  that  it  was 
impossible  for   us  to  let   a  vessel  winter  or  take 
shelter   in  that  sea  ;    and    that  as  for  Ceuta  and 
Oran,  those  places  hardly  secured  the  passage  of 
the    Strait,  and   that    I  was  surprised  that  your 
Majesty,  as  it  appeared,  had  not  spoken  of  Gib- 
raltar.    I  told  him  that  it  was  useless  to  speak 
of  the  restitution  of  Luxemburg,   or  of  not   in- 
creasing  the  barrier;   that  those   countries  must 
be  put   in   a   condition  to   subsist  of  themselves, 
and    sufficiently  to  cover   the  States ;    and    that, 
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though  the  Emperor  had  made  a  separate  treaty 
with  France,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  example  to 
your  Majesty ;  that  your  wish  to  unite  closely 
with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  the  design 
of  securing  the  peace  of  Europe,  must  be  the 
strongest  reasons  to  make  you  enter  into  these 
engagements  ;  that  I  confessed  that  this  treaty 
of  1668  might  always  serve  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches that  might  be  made ;  and  I  thanked  the 
King  for  what  he  had  said  of  myself  in  particular. 
He  then  ordered  M.  de  Torcy  to  let  me  read  the 
answer  which  he  made  to  Count  Tallard.  He 
told  me  that  his  Majesty  had  likewise  spoken  to 
him  of  the  removal  of  King  James.  I  replied,  that 
he  saw  that,  conformably  to  the  wish  which  he 
had  expressed,  I  had  not  said  any  more  on  that 
subject,  nor  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I 
deemed  it  a  direct  contradiction  and  an  impossi- 
bility that  any  thing  should  be  done  till  those 
stumbling-blocks  were  removed;  and  information 
has  been  given  me  from'  St.  Germains,  that  they 
had  been  deliberating  there  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  retire  to  Avignon.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  or  the  result  of  this  deliberation.  His 
Majesty  told  me  with  a  smile,  that  your  Majesty 
had  jested  about  the  proposal  of  giving  Milan 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  that  you  said,  Sire, 
that  you  were  astonished  why  he  interested  him- 
self for  the  Duke,  since,  assuredly,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity he  would  play  one  of  his  usual  tricks ; 
at  which  the  King  laughed  heartily. 

Count    Tallard   has    expressed    his    satisfaction 
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at  the  treatment  which  he  received  at  the  last 
audience  which  he  had  of  your  Majesty.  He 
writes  that  you  had  said  to  him,  that  if  you  entered 
into  these  measures  you  would  become  quite 
French,  on  which  the  King  said,  "  In  that  case 
his  interests  must  be  mine.  I  hope  that  he  will 
never  have  need  of  my  assistance,  but  on  every 
occasion  you  may  assure  him  that  he  may  depend 
upon  it."  He  then  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to 
write  to  your  Majesty,  that  he  had  made  an  offer 
to  the  king  of  Spain  of  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Ceuta  and  Oran,  of  ships  for  conveying  them,  and 
of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  defence  of  those 
places  *  ;  that  I  should  beg  you  not  to  feel  any 
jealousy  on  this  ground  ;  that  it  was  only  to  pre- 
vent those  places,  so  important  at  this  juncture, 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 

He  likewise  informed  me  of  the  change  which 
he  had  proposed  in  the  alternatives,  of  which  I 
shall  not  speak,  because  Count  Tallard  will  have 
already  communicated  it  to  your  Majesty;  I 
only  say  that  I  saw  that  his  Majesty  refused  to 
give  us  for  our  neighbour  the  Emperor,  whom  he 


*  "  The  French  ambassador  has  not  only  offered  verbally,  but 
presented  a  letter  from  his  master,  written  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  offer  him  what  ships,  galleys,  and 
landmen  he  shall  think  necessary  to  relieve  Ceuta,  and  beat 
away  the  Moors.  The  proposal  has  been  lately  debated  in  the 
Council,  but  I  do  not  hear  any  thing  is  yet  resolved,  though 
the  place  be  daily  more  and  more  pressed,  and  they  take  here 
very  little  care  to  assist  or  reinforce  the  garrison."  —  The  Hon. 
Alex.  Stanhope  to  Mr.  Yard.  Madrid,  May  21.  1698. 
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had  himself  made  us  apprehend  as  so  formidable. 
They  have  not  given  me  a  copy  of  this  new  pro- 
posal, although  they  had  promised  to  do  so,  pro- 
bably that  my  courier  may  not  bring  it  first. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  Sire,  that  if  your  Majesty 
remains  firm  on  all  the  matters  in  question  you 
will  be  satisfied  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  them.  I 
believe  that  they  are  really  desirous  of  forming 
an  union  with  you. 

I  have  just  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  letter 
which  your  Majesty  wrote  me  from  Windsor  on 
the  2d — 1 2th  of  this  month,  with  the  two  enclosures 
of  the  Pensionary*;  in  accordance  with  which  I 
shall  proceed  after  I  have  had  leisure  to  read  them 
over  again,  for  they  are  very  long.  I  again  entreat 
you  not  to  give  way  too  soon,  but  to  show  them 
firmness  together  with  the  good  reception  which 
you  give  to  Count  Tallard,  of  which  he  speaks  in 
such  high  terms. 

I  forgot  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  the  king  of 
France  has  several  times  said  to  me,  "If  we,  the 
king  of  England  and  myself,  perfectly  understand 
each  other,  the  rest  of  Europe  will  follow  our 
sentiments."  On  Monday  next  I  shall  have  my 
audience  of  leave,  after  which  I  shall  make  as 
much  haste  as  possible.  The  King  would  not  have 
me  go  to  Marly  before  the  5th  of  June,  when  all 
the  fountains  will  be  finished  ;  but  since  your  Ma- 
jesty has  declared  that  the  affair  shall  pass  through 
my  hand,  I  hope  that  you  will  yourself  hasten  my 

*  They  were  not  found  in  the  Portland  Papers. 
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departure,  if  you  wish  it  to  be  terminated  in  earnest. 
After  my  audience  of  leave  I  must  have  twenty 
audiences  of  the  princes  and  princesses ;  then  I 
must  go  to  visit  and  receive  the  visits  of  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  then  taking  leave  of  the  most  important 
personages,  which  I  cannot  possibly  avoid  doing, 
will  take  me  a  week,  so  that,  if  I  occupy  ever  so 
little  time  in  seeing  the  gardens  and  seats  in  the 
environs,  more  time  will  be  spent  than  I  could 
wish.  I  have  been  to  Fontainebleau  :  it  is  by  nature 
a  fine  place,  and  would  please  your  Majesty  ;  it  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  chase.  The  rocks  are 
very  difficult  of  ascent ;  but  so  many  routes  have 
been  made  through  them,  that  you  may  follow 
the  hounds  every  where.  On  my  return  I  saw 
Yaux,  whose  garden  and  park  are  very  beautiful. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Parliament  makes 
very  little  progress  in  business  :  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  flatter  themselves  with  enjoying  such 
great  security,  while  they  do  not  continue  here  the 
projected  reduction,  and  keep  so  great  a  number 
of  troops  in  actual  service. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO  LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  May  19.  1698. 

I  send  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  a  journal  of 
what  has  passed  in  Parliament ;  I  shall  therefore 
say  no  more  about  it  than  to  observe  that  the  civil 
list  is  not  mentioned,  and  that  there  are  specu- 
lators who  believe  that  the  opposition  which  the 
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King  meets  with  at  present  to  his  will  in  the  lower 
House,  does  not  come  from  the  country  members 
but  from  the  party  of  Mr.  Montague,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  always  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  party,  and  who  is  said  to  desire 
to  force  his  master  to  grant  at  present  certain 
favours  to  his  cabal,  because  he  apprehends  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  according  to 

/  o 

the  triennial  bill,  he  will  lose  his  influence  in  future 
if  he  does  not  obtain  it  among  the  members  who 
will  compose  the  new  Parliament,  and  the  King 
will  not  consent  to  what  he  desires. 

The  visit  to  Holland  still  seems  to  be  certain. 
The  English  are  much  annoyed  at  it,  but  it  will 
certainly  take  place. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  May  10—20.  1698. 

I  have  not  hitherto  any  further  answer  from 
Count  Tallard,  nor  any  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  at  which  I  wonder  much.  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  French  are  for  dragging  on  this 
important  negotiation.  So  long  as  it  is  not  ter- 
minated in  one  way  or  another,  it  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  advisable  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
should  send  anybody  to  Vienna,  though  the  Imperial- 
ists would  be  glad  of  it  at  present,  as  Count  Avers- 
berg  has  told  me,  and  requested  I  would  co-operate 
towards  it.  He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  there 
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were  now  assurances  from  Spain,  that  the  King's 
will  was  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that 
promise  has  been  made  to  old  Count  Harrach,  to 
give  an  authentic  copy  of  it,  to  bring  with  him 
to  the  Emperor ;  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  the  elector  of  Bavaria  thinks  he  is  assured 
of,  that  the  will  is  in  favour  of  his  son.  I  think 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  either ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  as  long  as  this  negotiation  is 
dragged  on  with  France,  it  is  better  there  should 
be  no  convention  between  the  Emperor  and  Bavaria 
relative  to  the  succession. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  from  Sweden 
by  the  last  mail,  it  seems  certain  that  the  treaty 
with  France  will  be  concluded,  so  that  I  expect 
but  little  advantage  from  what  may  have  been 
agreed  upon  with  Lillieroot.  I  send  you  herewith 
a  letter  from  my  resident  Robinson  *,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  roe  a  plan  for  a  compliment  to  the 
ministers,  to  which  all  the  Allied  Powers  should 
contribute.  I  consent  to  furnish  my  share.  I 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  when  the  treaty  is  once 
concluded  between  France  and  Sweden,  we  have 
no  great  things  to  expect  from  the  latter  power, 

*  John  Robinson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  He  went 
to  Sweden  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
that  court.  In  the  absence  of  the  latter,  he  transacted  his 
diplomatic  business,  and  with  so  much  credit,  that  he  was 
successively  appointed  secretary,  resident,  envoy-extraordinary, 
and  at  length  ambassador.  He  remained  at  Stockholm  from 
1683  to  1708. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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and  that,  in  that  case,  our  money  would  be  ill 
bestowed. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

Kensington,  May  12—22.  1698. 
Yesterday  evening  I  received  your  despatches 
of  the   17th,   and    Count    Tallard    has  been  with 
me  this  morning   and   told  me  nearly  the   same 
thing  which  you  have  written  to  me. 

The  new  proposals  are,  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  the  Low  Countries  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  the  son  of  the  Elector,  Milan ; 
and  a  son  of  the  Dauphin,  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
I  told  him  plainly  that  I  found  this  proposal 
the  most  disadvantageous  to  us  of  the  three  al- 
ternatives, and  that  it  did  not  at  all  suit  us  to 
have  the  Emperor  for  our  neighbour  ;  upon  which 
he  proposed — protesting,  however,  that  it  was 
only  his  own  idea — that  the  Low  Countries  might 
be  left  to  the  son  of  the  Elector,  and  Milan  to 
the  Emperor,  on  which  we  entered  into  long  ar- 
gument, too  long  in  fact  to  be  repeated  here,  and 
which  can  be  of  no  use  to  you;  but  I  concluded 
by  saying  that,  with  respect  to  the  first  two 
alternatives,  I  persisted  in  what  I  had  said  in 
our  last  conversation,  and  that  I  thought  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  alter- 
native, by  which  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low 
Countries  should  come  to  the  son  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  than  to  the  other,  and  that  it  seemed 
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that  the  greatest  difference  was  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  us, 
and  was  not  now  so  important  to  France  as  to 
us.  To  this  he  would  by  no  means  agree,  and 
entered  into  a  long  argument  upon  the  situation 
of  that  place,  to  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  reply. 
He  insisted  strongly  that  in  such  a  case  the  share 
of  the  Dauphin,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  was  too  inconsiderable,  and  urged  me  very 
much  if  there  were  no  means  to  abate  anything ; 
but  I  remained  firm,  persisting  in  what  I  had 
said.  I  believe  that  the  intention  of  France,  at 
the  bottom,  is  only  to  treat  on  those  alternatives, 
to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies  for  a  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  that  the  other  has  only  been  brought 
forward  to  see  what  I  would  say.  I  confess  that 
I  foresee  so  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
security  for  our  commerce,  that  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  agree. 

You  must  make  many  compliments  on  my  part 
to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  for  all  the  obliging 
things  which  he  has  said  to  you  respecting  me, 
stating  how  grateful  I  am  for  them,  and  the  desire 
I  have  to  be  in  perfect  union  and  good  under- 
standing with  him. 

With  respect  to  King  James,  Count  Tallard 
has  repeated  the  same  thing  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  that  by  remaining  at  St.  Germains, 
he  was  as  it  were  watched.  I  told  him  that  it 
seemed  to  be  an  absolute  contradiction  to  be  in 
perfect  union  while  he  remained  in  France.  He 
replied  only  by  shrugging  his  shoulders.  I  am 
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still  persuaded  that  if  we  agree  respecting  the 
Spanish  succession,  this  affair  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  in  regard  to 
the  form,  we  have  determined  that  it  was  too 
early  to  give  any  intimation  of  this  negotiation 
to  the  Emperor  till  we  are  more  agreed  between 
ourselves  respecting  the  conditions. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  letter  which 
you  will  receive  from  me  at  Paris,  though  I  believe 
that  you  will  have  to  wait  till  the  time  which  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  has  intimated  to  you,  to  go 
with  him  to  Marly,  and  I  doubt  whether  you  will 
have  finished  your  visit  before  then.  Since  you 
have  not  written  me  that  you  had  seen  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  I  suppose  that  you  have  not.  *  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  her  at  Marly, 
since  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  you  should  not 
see  her  before  your  departure.  I  long  for  your 
return  more  than  you  can  believe. 


COUNT  TALLARD  TO   LOUIS  XIV. 

London,  May  22.  1698. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Kensington,  where  I 
was  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  England.  I  gave  an  account, 
Sire,  to  that  prince  of  what  your  Majesty  did  me 
the  honour  to  command  me  respecting  the  repug- 
nance which  he  felt  to  enter  with  your  Majesty 

*   See  ante,  note,  p.  189. 
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into  a  treaty,  relative  to  the  succession  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  difficulty  which  he  had  to  agree 
to  the  partition  of  the  dominions  of  a  prince  who 
was  still  alive. 

The  obstacle  which  arose  from  the  last  article 
has  been  entirely  removed ;  and  as  for  the  other, 
he  told  me  that  as  Holland  was  to  take  part  in 
it,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  matter  to 
be  kept  so  entirely  secret  that  it  would  not  come, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  Emperor ;  that  he  therefore 
believed  himself  obliged  to  behave  towards  him 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  that  he  agreed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conclude  a  treaty  if  we  determined 
to  act  in  concert  with  that  prince,  but  that,  when 
matters  should  be  a  little  more  advanced,  and  we 
should  clearly  see  the  conclusion,  he  thought  that 
he  might  then  be  informed  of  what  was  passing. 

I  replied,  that  as  matters  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  yet  so  forward,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  useless  to  dwell  at  present  on  that  point; 
and  that,  since  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Emperor  till  matters 
were  nearly  settled,  we  had  only  to  proceed  to  what 
your  Majesty  ordered  me  to  say  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  alternatives,  which  I  had  had 
the  honour  to  propose  to  him  on  your  part. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  inequality  which  ex- 
isted between  the  one  arid  the  other ;  that  he  con- 
sented that  the  Low  Countries  should  remain  an- 
nexed to  Spain,  with  the  Indies  and  the  other  islands 
and  places  of  that  monarchy,  saving  the  exceptions 
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made  when  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  was  in 
question ;  and  that  he  retrenched,  not  only  the  Low 
Countries  when  a  son  of  the  Dauphin  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  that  he  also  insisted  that  the  barrier 
should  be  strengthened,  on  the  possession  of 
some  places  in  the  Indies  and  of  Port  Mahon ;  and, 
that  when  he  placed  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  in  the  hands  of  the  Dauphin,  he  cut  off  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was  the  principal 
motive  which  had  induced  your  Majesty  to  desist 
from  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  in 
favour  of  one  of  your  grandsons. 

I  might  fill  two  quires  of  paper  here  if  I  were 
to  relate  to  your  Majesty,  word  for  word,  all  that 
was  said  on  that  subject.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  three  principal  points — 1.  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  your  Majesty  had  only 
required  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  as  supposing 
that  it  would  occasion  the  rejection  of  the  alter- 
native in  which  i'  was  included;  2.  that  he  did 
not  conceal  from  me,  that  the  Dutch,  and  he  him- 
self, were  of  opinion  that  it  was  entirely  for  the 
interest  of  their  conmerce  that  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Electoral  Prince; 
3.  that  he  did  not  consider  Luxemburg  as  a  matter 
so  important  for  the  security  of  our  frontiers  as  we 
imagined. 

I  replied  to  the  first  article,  that  there  was  much 
more  reason  to  believe  that  his  demand  for  the 
extension  of  the  barrier  was  to  exclude  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  your  Majesty  from  the  kingdom 
of  Spain ;  and  I  begged  him  to  recollect  the  day 
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when  the  Allies  had  gained  the  battle  of  Taverne 
over  Marshal  Crequi,  and  when  they  were  able  to 
come  to  Verdun,  in  order  that  he  might  judge 
of  the  importance  of  Luxemburg  for  the  security 
of  our  frontier;  that  what  I  observed  on  that 
subject  was,  not  to  give  him  any  information, 
because  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  as  fully  per- 
suaded as  myself  of  what  I  was  saying  to  him, 
but  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  aware  of  them. 
In  spite  of  all  I  could  say  to  him,  he  persisted  in 
the  same  alternatives  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
mention  to  your  Majesty  in  rny  last  letter, 

I  then  proposed  to  him  the  Low  Countries,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  for  the  Archduke, 
and  Milan  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  I  added 
to  this  proposal  the  reasons  which  your  Majesty 
had  for  desiring  that  Milan  should  not  be  added 
to  the  two  other  states  above  mentioned,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  which  had  obliged  you  to  speak  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  propose  now  the  Low 
Countries  for  the  Archduke,  instead  of  Milan. 

He  replied,  that  the  Dutch  would  never  consent 
to  see  the  Emperor  master  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  and  that  this  would  likewise  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  English. 

Upon  this  I  made  a  proposal  to  him,  of  my  own 
suggestion,  declaring  that  I  had  no  orders  from 
your  Majesty.  It  was,  to  give  the  Low  Countries, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Electoral 
Prince,  and  Milan  to  the  Archduke.  He  replied, 
that  unless  the  Low  Countries  were  supported  by 
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Spain,  it  was  impossible  that  what  is  called  the 
barrier  could  be  considered  adequate  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  States  General.  I  replied,  that,  in 
truth,  the  Dauphin  would  have  a  very  poor  share, 
if,  being  son  of  the  elder,  and  the  natural  heir, 
he  should  have  only  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  Italy,  while  the  other  part,  which  was 
the  richest  and  most  considerable,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archduke.  He  replied,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  always  much  more 
esteemed  than  Milan,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  was  added  into  the  bargain.  I  did  not 
think  proper  to -speak  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  island 
of  Corsica  *,  which  are  both  on  this  side  of  Sicily, 
because  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  entering 
into  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative  distinct  from 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

He  explained  himself  writh  respect  to  the  Ha- 
vannah  in  the  Indies,  and  still  insisted  on  Port 
Mahon,  besides  Ceuta  and  Gran.  I  told  him  all 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Ha  vannah, 
with  more  knowledge  perhaps  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Indies  than  your  Majesty  may  believe,  but  I 
had  taken  care  to  inform  myself  on  the  subject 
before  I  left  Paris.  He  always  answered  that  if  a 
son  of  the  Dauphin  had  Spain,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  English  and  the  Dutch  secure  respect- 
ing their  commerce ;  that  this  was  the  natural 
interest  of  those  two  nations  ;  and  that  the  Havannah 


*   Sic  in  the  cypher.     This  isle  belonged  to  the  Genoese. 
Note  of  M.  de  Torcy. 
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was  not  upon  the  Continent,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
would  still  remain  masters.  I  replied  that  this 
was  true,  but  that  if  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
were  masters  of  that  place,  neither  the  Spaniards 
nor  any  other  nation  could  go  to  the  Indies  without 
taking  one  of  their  passports  ;  because  it  was  an 
entrepot  where  it  was  necessary  to  touch,  and  a 
place  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bahama  Channel,  and 
consequently  a  necessary  passage ;  besides,  it  was 
the  best  place  in  the  Indies,  and  also  the  best 
fortified.  He  agreed  as  to  its  value,  and  told  me 
that  all  this  would  cause  great  difficulties. 

I  then  returned  to  the  alternative,  asking  him 
whether  he  had  anything  new  to  say  to  me  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  had  not. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  King  James. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  had  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Majesty  with  the  very  terms  which  he  had 
used  in  telling  me  that  he  should  become  a 
Frenchman ;  and  I  reported  to  him  the  same  with 
which  your  Majesty  had  charged  me,  viz.  that  in 
that  case,  his  interests  would  become  yours  ;  adding 
the  offer  of  everything  that  depended  upon  you,  in 
all  cases,  and  in  all  conjunctures,  in  which  he  might 
have  need  of  it.  He  told  me  that  your  Majesty 
had  had  the  goodness  to  express  yourself  in  the 
same  terms  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  and  that  he 
duly  appreciated  it. 

I  afterwards  told  him  all  that  your  Majesty  had 
commanded  me  to  state  respecting  the  residence  of 
King  James  at  St.  Germains,  the  reasons  which 
your  Majesty  had  for  believing  that  it  was  for  his 
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interest  that  he  should  remain  there,  and  that  in 
short  your  Majesty  thought  that  your  honour  was 
concerned  in  it.  I  added  the  same  words  which 
are  in  your  despatch,  that  is,  Sire,  that  knowing 
him  to  be  so  scrupulous  where  true  glory  was  con- 
cerned, and  so  good  a  judge  in  what  it  consisted, 
your  Majesty  believed  that  he  should  risk  nothing 
by  taking  himself  for  judge  in  his  own  cause. 

He  replied,  that  there  were  expedients  which 
would  reconcile  all  this  ;  that  he  should  not  be  a 
good  judge,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  your 
Majesty,  on  this  point ;  that  he  would  depend  on 
the  opinion,  not  only  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
but  even  of  any  private  person  whom  your  Majesty 
should  please,  to  see  whether  the  strict  union  in 
question  and  the  residence  of  King  James  at  St. 
Germain s  were  compatible  with  each  other ;  and 
then,  he  reiterated  with  a  smile  the  same  terms,  that 
he  would  in  time  become  a  Frenchman;  that  in 
truth  he  was  weary  of  continually  hearing  of  enter- 
prises against  his  person ;  for  that  as  soon  as  one 
was  put  down  another  was  concocted ;  and  that  the 
Irish  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Here  he  stopped. 

I  told  him  what  your  Majesty  had  acquainted 
me  with,  your  having  informed  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land of  the  two  men  whom  you  had  offered  to  get 
arrested  :  Lord  Portland  had  already  informed  him 
of  it.  I  did  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  the  ex- 
pedients which  he  spoke  of,  respecting  the  removal 
of  King  James. 

I  then  returned,  half  in  jest,  to  the  subject  of 
the  alternative.  I  told  him  that  your  Majesty, 
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who  could  not  believe  that  he  would  not  consent 
except  to  what  he  had  told  me,  would  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  me  if  I  had  no  new  proposal  to  make  to 
you  on  his  part.  He  replied  also  by  a  smile,  but 
he  said  nothing  more,  so  that,  Sire,  we  only  endea- 
voured, on  both  sides,  to  feel  our  way  in  the  whole 
conversation  that  I  had  with  him. 

Your  Majesty  will  see  better  than  any  one  what 
is  best  for  your  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
gotiation which  is  commenced,  and  the  expedients 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  you  :  if  Luxemburg, 
with  the  fortifications  demolished,  with  Sicily,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Sardinia,  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  alternative  which  concerns  the 
Dauphin  personally ;  if,  in  case  they  will  not  raze 
Luxemburg,  nor  touch  the  frontier  of  Flanders, 
Pampeluna,  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, which  already  belongs,  by  a  right,  which 
the  English,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Pope  *, 
cannot  dispute,  Fuentarabia,  and  St.  Sebastian 
would  indemnify  you  for  Luxemburg;  if,  in  the 
alternative  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  son 
of  the  Dauphin  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  your  Ma- 
jesty would  separate  Sardinia,  which  is  nearer  to 
Italy,  and  less  useful  than  Port  Mahon,  with  Ceuta 
and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines,  in  order  to  give 
them  some  advantage  in  the  New  World,  without, 
however,  its  being  decided  upon.  I  shall  content 


*  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  cypher,  which  appears  to  be  an 
omission.  —  Note  of  M.  de  Torcy. 
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myself  with  waiting  for  your  orders,  and  execute 
them  in  the  best  manner  I  can. 

But  what  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  your  Majesty 
is,  that  though  it  is  true  that  England  is  much 
exhausted,  and  that  it  owes  more  than  two  hundred 
millions,  the  repayment  of  which  is  assigned  on 
almost  all  the  funds  from  which  money  can  be 
derived,  except  on  the  general  excise,  to  which 
they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  consent,  and 
though  the  nation  is  not  submissive  to  the  King, 
and  though  certainly  he  would  not  be  able  to 
urge  it  into  a  new  war  if  it  were  not  absolutely 
persuaded  that  its  interests  imperatively  called 
upon  it  to  begin  afresh,  I  must  tell  your  Majesty 
a  thing  which  is  equally  certain.  It  is,  Sire,  that 
they  consider  the  partition  of  the  succession  of 
the  king  of  Spain  as  something  in  which  they  must 
take  a  part.  Every  body  spoke  of  it  in  the  same 
manner  in  this  country  when  it  was  known  that 
that  prince  was  dying.  They  conceive  that  their 
commerce  and  its  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  it 
would  be  ruined  if  your  Majesty  were  in  possession 
of  the  Indies  and  Cadiz. 

The  distinctions  which  may  be  made  on  the 
subject  cannot  be  known  by  a  whole  people.  Thus, 
Sire,  without  examining  their  resources,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  they  would  resolve  on  a  war,  if 
it  were  suggested  to  them  that  your  Majesty 
desires  to  render  yourself  master  of  the  countries 
which  I  have  just  named,  and  if  the  king  of  Spain 
were  to  die  before  a  treaty  has  been  made ;  and,  be 
persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king  of 
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England,  who  meets  with,  much  opposition  at  pre- 
sent, and  if  peace  continues,  will  meet  with  yet 
more  in  the  next  Parliament,  for  which  infinite  in- 
trigues are  already  carrying  on  in  the  counties, 
will  be  able  to  draw  the  last  penny  from  their 
pocket  on  the  day  when  there  shall  be  war 
against  France;  because  they  see,  and  he  holds 
out  to  them,  nothing  else  than  to  give  what  is 
necessary  either  to  defend  themselves  or  to  be 
subjugated.  And  I  must  add,  that  they  would  meet 
with  some  credit,  because  the  Parliament  here  has 
paid,  in  good  faith,  all  the  taxes  and  exchequer  bills, 
wrhich  would  have  caused  a  general  confusion  if 
the  war  had  continued,  for  they  could  no  longer  be 
negotiated  under  fifty  or  fifty-four  per  cent.  loss. 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  May  13—23.  1698. 

Yesterday  Count  Tallard  had  a  long  audience 
of  me,  and  proposed  a  new  alternative,  viz.  that 
the  Spanish  Low  Countries  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Emperor  or  the  Archduke,  together  with  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Milan  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria's  son,  and  Spain  and  the  Indies  to 
one  of  the  Dauphin's  sons,  as  in  the  preceding 
one.  I  replied,  that  this  proposal  pleased  me 
less  than  the  former,  and  I  did  not  think  it  our 
interest  to  have  the  Emperor  for  a  neighbour. 
He  thereupon  said,  the  Emperor  might  have  Milan 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  son  the  Spanish 
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Low  Countries  ;  but  protested  that  this  proposal 
was  merely  his  own,  and  that  he  had  no  orders 
to  make  it.  We  then  got  into  a  long  discussion 
upon  the  whole  business,  which  would  be  too  long 
to  relate,  and  is  not  material  ;  but  I  concluded 
by  saying  that  I  thought  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  on  our  side  in  agreeing  on  that  alter- 
native, by  which  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  were  to  come  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia's son,  than  to  any  other ;  for  the  principal 
difference  appeared  to  me  to  be,  whether  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  should  be  dismembered,  to  which 
we  could  never  agree;  and  that  the  other  alter- 
native would  bring  us  into  infinite  difficulties  how 
to  secure  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
importance  of  Luxemburg  for  France  (which  I 
could  easily  refute),  and  insisted  that  the  Dauphin's 
portion,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  too 
small.  I  replied,  that  it  was  so  considerable,  when 
added  to  the  great  power  of  France,  that  it  might 
make  the  whole  world  tremble  ;  and,  in  short, 
persisted  in  what  I  had  said  in  the  preceding 
audience,  of  which  I  have  given  you  an  account. 
With  regard  to  the  form,  we  both  agreed  it  was 
too  early  to  inform  the  Imperial  Court  of  this 
negotiation  till  we  were  agreed  about  the  principal 
conditions.  He  said  he  would  give  the  king,  his 
master,  a  suitable  account  of  our  conversation,  and 
communicate  to  me  his  answer.  I  had  received 
letters  the  preceding  evening  from  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  had  a  private  audience  of  the 
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king  of  France,  who  had  said  the  very  same  as 
Count  Tallard,  and  read  over  the  letter  he  meant 
to  write  him,  and  notified  his  intention  to  offer 
the  king  of  Spain  assistance  for  Oran  and  Ceuta, 
in  ships,  galleys,  or  troops ;  and  that  he  gave  us 
information  of  it,  in  order  that  we  might  take  no 
umbrage,  nor  be  alarmed,  for  he  had  no  other 

O     ' 

intention  than  to  prevent  these  places  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  I  therefore  told 
Count  Tallard  I  could  not  help  saying  this  offer 
would  certainly  alarm  us,  but  I  hoped  this  assist- 
ance was  not  intended  to  be  forced  upon  the 
Spaniards.  He  said  it  was  not.  I  replied  that  I 
scarce  believed  Spain  would  accept  these  offers. 
This  circumstance  appears  suspicious,  and  merits 
reflection  as  to  what  further  measures  it  may  be 
necessary  to  take. 


LOUIS  XIV.  TO  COUNT  TALLARD. 

Sir,  Versailles,  May  26.  1698. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  this 
month,  and  immediately  expect  your  answer  to 
that  which  I  wrote  you  on  the  16th  to  be  able 
to  judge,  at  length,  of  the  reliance  which  I  may 
place  on  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  more  his  power  is  limited  by  the  Par- 
liament, the  greater  is  it  his  interest  to  unite 
closely  with  me.  The  other  powers  propose  al- 
liances to  him  only  to  draw  subsidies  from  him : 
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he  cannot  expect  any  assistance  from  them,  even  if 
he  has  need  of  it ;  and  besides,  the  Parliament 
deprives  him  of  the  means  of  giving  them  the  same 
subsidies  with  which  that  prince  supported  the 
league  during  the  last  war.  He  knows,  on  the 
contrary,  that  by  entering  into  engagements  with 
me,  they  bind  him  to  nothing  but  what  he  is  able 
to  do,  and  that,  if  my  assistance  becomes  necessary 
to  him,  he  may  be  sure  of  finding  it  always  ready. 

I  know  that  he  has  no  reason  to  place  the  same 
reliance  upon  the  disposition  of  the  House  of  Austria 
towards  him ;  and  that  if  the  face  of  affairs  in 
England  should  change,  he  would  find  but  few 
resources  in  the  alliance  which  he  has  always  had 
with  that  House.  I  will  tell  you  also,  and  you 
will  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  shall  believe  to  be 
the  most  suitable,  that  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor 
in  Spain  propose  to  him  now  to  apply  to  the  Par- 
liament, rather  than  to  the  king  of  England,  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  nation  against  the  time 
when  he  shall  support  his  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  It  will  soon  be 
seen  whether  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  in  Eng- 
land will  really  take  some  steps  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  nation.  If  they  pursue  this  line  of 
conduct,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  justly 
suspected  by  the  king  of  England ;  and  that  prince 
must  see  that  lie  can  depend  011  the  alliance  of  the 
House  of  Austria  only  so  long  as  the  Emperor  shall 
believe  that  it  suits  his  interests. 

You  have  informed  me,  in  one  of  your  preceding 
letters,  that  a  Frenchman  named  Bussy  has  been 
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arrested  in  England,  as  suspected  by  the  govern- 
ment. His  relations  affirm  that  he  is  gone  there 
only  because  he  was  married  there ;  that  he  pos- 
sesses some  property  in  the  country ;  and  that  he 
never  was  implicated  in  any  intrigue.  You  will 
inquire  into  the  truth,  and  if  it  seems  to  you  that 
he  is  innocent,  and  you  can  demand  his  liberty 
without  giving  pain  to  the  king  of  England  by  this 
step,  I  permit  you  to  do  so.* 


WILLIAM  III.  TO  THE  PENSIONARY  HEINSIUS. 

Kensington,  May  17—27.  1698. 
1  much  doubt  whether  the  convention  made 
with  Lillieroot  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  alliance 
between  Sweden  and  France.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  already  concluded.  It  is  certain 
that  Piper,  who  has  the  most  credit,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  France. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  my  last,  relative  to 
the  great  work  of  the  negotiation  concerning  the 
succession.  I  think  the  regulating  and  securing 
of  the  commerce,  as  well  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  will  be  of  infinite  difficulty ; 

*  "  M.  de  Bussy  was  acquitted  upon  his  indictment  for 
coming  out  of 'France  without  leave.  The  point  that  brought 
him  off  was  his  being  sent  away  by  order  of  council,  from  whence 
it  was  argued  that  he  did  not  go  voluntarily  into  France.  He 
might  have  had  another  indictment  laid  upon  him,  for  being  in 
arms  in  Ireland  ;  but  that  Mr.  Baker  omitted."  Mr.  Vernon  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  June  11.  O.  s. 

VOL.    I.  L    L 
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and  I  find  myself  but  little  instructed  in  what 
Secretary  de  Wilde  has  said  to  you  in  this  matter : 
and  even  were  one  agreed  with  France  about  it,  I 
do  not  well  see  how  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
England  and  the  Republic,  which  will  be  no  small 
difficulty. 


APPENDIX. 


I.       GOURVILLE,  p.  158. 

JEAN  Herault,  who  took  the  name  of  Gonrville  from  an 
estate  which  he  purchased  in  1656,  was  born  at  la  Roche- 
foucauld on  the  llth  of  July,  1625.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld as  valet  de  chambre.  From  this  humble  position 
he  rose  to  be  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  greatest 
noblemen,  and,  on  several  occasions,  the  secret  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Louis  XIV.  "  II  etait  ne,"  says  Madame  de 
Motteville,  "  pour  les  grandes  choses,  avide  d'emplois,  touehe 
du  plaisir  de  plaire  et  de  bien  faire  ;  il  avait  beaucoup  de 
coeur,  de  genie  pour  1'intrigue  ;  il  savait  marcher  parfaite- 
ment  par  les  chemins  raboteux  et  tortueux,  comme  par  les 
droits  ;  il  persuadait  presque  toujours  ce  qu'il  voulait  qu'on 
crut,  et  trouvait  les  moyens  de  parvenir  a  tout  ce  qu'il 
voulait."  All  the  contemporary  memoirs  and  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  confirm  this  testimony,  and  agree  in 
allowing  him  singular  merit  and  excellent  qualities.  St. 
Simon  with  his  masterly  pen  completes  by  a  few  strokes 
the  portrait  of  that  strange  personage.  "  II  avait  ete  laquais 
de  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  qui  lui  trouvant  de  1'esprit  en 
voulut  faire  quelque  chose.  II  s'en  trouva  si  bien  pour 
ses  affaires  domestiques  et  pour  ses  menees  aussi,  a  quoi  il 
etait  fort  propre,  qu'il  s'en  servit  pour  les  intrigues  les  plus 
considerables  de  ces  temps  la.  Elles  le  firent  bientot  con- 
naitre  a  M.  le  Prince,  a  qui  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  le 
donna,  et  il  demeura  toujours  depuis  dans  la  maison  de 
Conde.  Gourville,  par  son  esprit,  son  grand  sens,  les  amis 
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considerables  qu'il  s'etait  faits,  etait  devenir  un  personnage ; 
1'intimite  des  ministres  1'y  maintint,  celle  de  M.  Fouquet 
1'enrichit  a  1'exces.  L'autorite  qu'il  acquit  et  qu'il  se 
conserva  a  1'hotel  de  Conde,  il  etait  plus  maitre  de  tout  que 
les  deux  princes  de  Conde  qui  eurent  en  lui  toute  leur 
confiance,  tout  cela  ensemble  le  soutint  toujours  dans  une 
veritable  consideration.  II  n'oublia  pas  en  aucun  temps 
qu'il  devait  tout  a  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  en  ce  qu'il 
avait  ete  dans  sa  jeunesse ;  et  quoique  naturellement  assez 
brutal,  il  ne  le  meconnut  jamais,  quoique  mele  toute  sa  vie 
avec  la  plus  illustre  compagnie.  Le  Roi  meme  le  traitait 
toujours  avec  distinction.  Ce  qui  est  prodigieux,  il  avait 
secretement  epouse  une  des  trois  soeurs  de  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. II  etait  continuellement  chez  elle  a,  1'hotel  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  mais  toujours,  et  avec  elle-meme,  en  ancien 
domestique  de  la  maison.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  et  toute 
sa  famille  le  savaient,  et  presque  tout  le  monde ;  mais  a  les 
voir  on  ne  s'en  serait  jamais  apercu.  .  .  .  C'etait  un 
fort  grand  et  gros  homme,  qui  avait  ete  bien  fait,  et  qui 
conserva  sa  bonne  mine,  une  sante  parfaite,  et  sa  tete 
entiere  jusqu'a  la  fin."  Gourville,  who  had  acted  a  great 
part  in  the  administration  of  Fouquet,  was  obliged  to  go 
into  banishment  for  several  years  to  escape  the  prosecution 
which  Colbert  instituted  against  him,  on  account  of  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  squandering  the  public  money, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was  a  long  one.  He  died 
July  7th,  1703.  At  the  age  of  78  he  wrote  his  memoirs. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  book,  and  written  in  a  very 
agreeable  style.  A  few  passages,  which  are  here  extracted, 
throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  William  III.  and 
account,  in  a  certain  degree^  for  the  interest  which  that 
prince  took  in  him. 

"  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665,  I  went  to 
the  Hague,  where  I  made  some  stay.  M.  de  Montbas,  who 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  presented 
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me  to  him,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  pay  my  respects  to 
his  highness  for  the  first  time.  After  that  I  was  often 
with  him  and  the  ladies  at  the  Hague.  But  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  that  country  for  the  ladies  to  retire  at  8  o'clock, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  then  went  to  M.  Montbas  and 
M.  Dodick,  and  to  other  houses  to  play,  till  half  past  nine 
in  the  evening.  He  always  did  me  the  honour  to  make 
me  one  of  his  party. 

"  1668.  I  went  to  the  Hague,  where  I  was  very  agree- 
ably received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  began  to  speak 
to  me  about  business,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  much 
good  sense.  One  day,  when  standing  with  him,  at  the 
end  of  his  gallery,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  M.  de 
Witt,  I  said  that  everybody  was  persuaded  that  the  latter 
was  much  on  his  guard,  to  hinder  him  (the  prince)  from 
establishing  himself  in  the  authority  which  his  brothers 
had  had,  and  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  agree  together.  At  that  moment  word  was 
brought  that  M.  de  Witt  and  M.  de  Gent,  who  had  been 
his  tutor,  were  come  to  see  him.  As  he  went  to  receive 
them,  I  followed  the  Prince,  who  began  by  showing  M.  de 
Witt  much  courtesy.  On  going  away,  I  looked  stedfastly 
at  the  Prince,  as  the  others  were  not  able  to  see  me.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  very  well  understood  what 
I  wished  to  intimate  to  him,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  act  in  this  manner,  till  the  time 
should  arrive  which  would  allow  him  to  act  otherwise ;  I 
said,  smiling,  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  for  his  age. 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  1681,  his  Majesty  thought  fit 
to  send  me  to  Germany,  to  the  Dukes  of  Zelle  and  Hanover, 
that  I  might  endeavour  to  break  up  a  meeting  which  was 
to  take  place  at  Hurnelingen,  in  the  country  of  Munster, 
where  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  expected, 
and,  in  case  the  meeting  should  take  place,  I  was  to 
attend  it,  in  order  that  I  might  give  his  Majesty  an  account 
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of  what  should  take  place  there  ;  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
same  time  find  means  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  * 

"  Having  arrived  at  the  Hague  pretty  late  in  the  even- 
ing, Count  d'Avaux,  at  that  time  the  king's  ambassador, 
did  me  the  honour  to  lodge  me  in  his  house.  I  there 
received  innumerable  visits,  especially  from  several  of  the 
principal  attendants  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  not 
for  a  long  time  set  their  foot  in  the  residence  of  the  am- 
bassador. The  Prince  of  Orange  was  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  evening.  The  following  day,  at  noon,  I  went  to 
him,  and  found  him  in  his  saloon,  with  the  Prince 
d'Auvergne  at  his  side,  and  a  great  number  of  persons 
present.  I  took  my  place  on  the  other  side,  and  the  prince 
gave  me  so  gracious  a  reception  that  every  body  was  sur- 
prised. Then  coming  close  to  me,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low 
whisper,  '  I  am  much  despised  in  your  country  ;'  upon 
which  I  took  the  liberty  to  draw  near  to  him,  and  whispered 
in  return,  (  Pardon  me,  they  do  you  much  more  honour, 
for  they  greatly  fear  you.'  He  could  not  help  smiling, 
which  made  the  company  suppose  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  me,  or,  perhaps,  because  it  was  time  to  go  to 
dinner,  every  one  about  us  withdrew  ;  and  having  detained 
me  the  Prince  made  me  sit  down  to  table  next  to  him. 

"  He  told  me  that  in  the  evening,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  M.  Dykwelt  had  waited  upon  him  to  tell  him  that 
I  had  come  to  the  Hague,  in  order  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Humelingcn,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  of  it  as  of  a 
matter  which  might  give  him  pain  ;  but  that  he  had  an- 
swered :  { I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  he  is  one  of  my 
friends,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  much  enjoyment  at  the 
meet  insr.' 

o 

"  I  believe  that,  in  order  strictly  to  recal  what  passed 
at  this  interview,  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  letter 
which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  the  king,  from 
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the  Hague,  on  the  18th  of  March  1681  :  —  {  Sire,  I  learnt 
yesterday  morning  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  to 
arrive  in  the  evening ;  and  two  or  three  persons  of  his 
household,  who  call  themselves  my  friends,  assured  me 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me.  Some  of  those  who 
saw  him  on  his  arrival,  asserted  the  same  thing.  I  went 
to  him  at  noon,  with  M.  de  Montpouillant,  and  found  him 
in  his  saloon  with  many  persons  who  paid  their  court  to 
him.  Prince  d'Auvergne  was  there  also.  He  received 
me  so  graciously  that  everybody  seemed  surprised. 

"  '  After  the  Prince  d'Auvergne  had  left,  he  told  me  that 
he  should  have  taken  it  much  amiss  if  I  had  gone  away 
without  seeing  him,  but  that  he  believed  he  was  indebted 
for  my  visit  to  the  contrary  wind.  In  fact,  I  had  spoken 
to  that  effect  when  I  came ;  the  prince  then  added  that 
whatever  might  have  been  written  or  said  to  him,  concern- 
ing my  voyage,  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  said  that, 
on  the  preceding  evening  M.  Dykwelt  (who  is  much  in 
his  favour),  having  represented  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
contrive  that  I  should  not  go  to  Humelingen,  he  had  an- 
swered that  I  was  one  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  was 
certain  that  I  should  not  hinder  him  from  taking  his  stay 
when  he  went  to  the  chace ;  but  that  I  might  very  likely 
give  a  supper  in  return ;  and  all  this  he  said  with  a  cheerful 
air. 

" '  I  answered  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able :  after 
which  he  asked  me  whether  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been 
told,  that  your  Majesty  had  an  aversion  towards  him.  I 
answered  that  I  believed  I  knew  enough  to  be  able  to 
assure  him  that  your  Majesty  had  an  esteem  for  his  person, 
and  that  it  was  for  him  to  know,  whether  he  had  taken 
any  steps  which  might  have  displeased  your  Majesty.  He 
said,  smiling,  that  he  believed  he  had  done  nothing  which 
could  merit  either  the  esteem  or  the  aversion  of  your 
Majesty,  but  that  he  had  always  ardently  desired  to  be  able 

LL  4 
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to  persuade  you  that  he  wished  for  the  honour  of  being  in 
your  good  graces. 

"  '  He  was  here  told  that  dinner  was  served,  and,  having 
asked  me  if  I  would  dine  with  him,  he  went  into  the  dining 
room,  made  me  sit  down  beside  him,  and  almost  always 
spoke  to  me  upon  general  subjects.  He  again  reproached 
me  at  table  for  having  seen  him  only  by  accident. 

"  '  After  dinner  he  went  into  the  drawing  room,  and  asked 
me  to  go  in  with  him  for  a  moment,  and  I  accordingly 
followed  him.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  I  should  hear 
from  the  Duke  of  Hanover  how  much  he  had  wished  for 
me  to  be  with  him  when  he  went  thither  ;  and,  although 
he  was  very  young  when  I  had  left  him,  he  still  retained 
the  same  friendship  for  me ;  and  that  he  should  be  very 

triad  if  I  would  be  to  him  what  I  had  been   to  the  Princes 

& 

of  Brunswick,  who  had  highly  commended  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  acted  towards  them.  I  replied,  smiling,  that 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  knew  him  as  well  as  those  princes, 
and  that  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him  that  he 
had  been  represented  to  me  as  a  man  who  was  very  reserved 
in  his  manner,  and  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  every- 
body ;  and  that,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  could  not 
possibly  have  much  intercourse  with  him  ;  but  that  I  would 
see,  during  the  stay  which  he  should  make  at  Humelingen 
whether  I  could  know  his  royal  highness  by  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  for  that,  even  in  his  youth,  I  had  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  him. 

"  <  He  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  it  was  true  enough  he 
could  not  be  open  with  everybody,  but  that  he  would  speak 
to  me  in  such  a  manner  as  would  convince  me  that  he 
distinguished  me  from  the  generality.  He  added  that  he 
was  excessively  vexed  at  the  bad  offices  which  had  been 
rendered  him  with  your  Majesty,  and  which  had  excited 
your  aversion  towards  him.  I  assured  him  that  your  Majesty 
did  not  entertain  such  a  sentiment.  He  replied  that  he 
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would  believe  that  it  was  as  I  said,  though  he  did  not  quite 
think  it  possible  to  be  true ;  and  requested  that  I  would 
do  him  the  favour  to  tell  the  same  to  your  Majesty,  and 
to  be  assured  that  in  good  faith  he  ardently  desired  to  be 
able  to  please  your  Majesty. 

"  f  I  replied  that,  if  the  princes  of  Brunswick  had  spoken 
to  me  as  he  did  I  should  know  well  enough  what  answer 
to  give  them.  He  urged  me  to  speak  to  him  as  I  should 
to  those  princes ;  and  accordingly  I  replied  that  I  should 
not  fail  on  a  like  occasion  to  let  them  know  that  it  was 
impossible  to  persuade  your  Majesty  with  words,  whilst  a 
contrary  line  of  conduct  was  pursued ;  and  that  I  should 
take  the  liberty  of  counselling  them  not  to  think  of  holding 
such  language  when  they  were  in  the  act  of  siding  with  all 
Europe  against  your  Majesty  ;  that  I  begged  his  pardon 
for  the  freedom  with  which  I  had  spoken  to  him,  but  that 
he  must  remember  he  had  forced  me  to  it.  He  replied 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  the 
candour  with  which  I  had  spoken  ;  but  that  matters  were 
not  exactly  as  I  stated,  though  it  was  true  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  interest  himself  in  every  thing  which  concerned 
the  preservation  of  the  States.  I  replied  sharply,  he  need 
only  add  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  States  always  to 
oppose  themselves  to  every  wish  of  your  Majesty  ;  and 
that  I  must  again  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him  that 
though  such  might  be  his  advice,  it  would  perhaps  not 
always  be  that  of  the  States. 

"  '  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  design  which  it  was 
said  your  Majesty  had  to  acquire  universal  monarchy.  I 
answered  that  when  a  man  like  him  spoke  of  the  design 
of  universal  monarchy,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
my  bow  —  I  said  this  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  which  i 
clearly  perceived  did  not  displease  him  ;  that  after  the 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  had  made  peace,  or  rather 
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had  given  peace  to  all  Europe,  there  was  no  use  in  saying 
any  thing  more  about  universal  monarchy. 

" f  He  replied  that  he  was  well  assured  that  your 
Majesty  always  did  that  which  was  most  advantageous  to 
yourself,  and  that  this  was  the  rule  of  all  your  actions ; 
that,  in  making  peace,  you  had  thought  it  well  to  disunite 
all  the  powers  which  were  against  you,  that  you  might,  in 
time  gain  one  party  ;  and  that  I  had  confessed  to  him 
that  I  was  in  the  country  for  the  execution  of  one  part 
of  this  plan. 

"  '  I  answered  that  my  only  object  was  to  cross  his  de- 
sign, which  was,  to  engage,  and  unite  all  Europe  to  make 
war  against  your  Majesty.  He  said  he  should  look  upon  this 
as  a  pleasantry,  but  that  if  it  were  meant  in  good  earnest, 
he  could  not  believe  thut  I  should  speak  to  him  so  un- 
reservedly as  I  had  promised ;  that  he  thought  of  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  continuation  of  peace,  as  the  greatest 
good,  not  only  for  the  States,  but  for  all  Europe ;  that  it 
would  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  if  this  would  content 
your  Majesty,  but  that  he  must  candidly  tell  me,  that 
such  did  not  appear  to  be  the  whole  of  your  Majesty's 
design,  from  the  meetings  which  were  held  by  the  Chambers 
of  Metz  and  Alsace. 

"  '  My  reply  was  that  it  was  plain  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  me,  and  that  I  perceived  too  late  that  I  had 
entered  too  openly  into  these  matters  with  him,  con- 
sidering that  I  had  merely  received  permission  to  appear 
before  him,  as  I  was  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  him ; 
and  that  I  should  find  it  extremely  awkward  to  excuse 
myself  to  your  Majesty  for  the  openness  with  which  I  had 
spoken,  and  that  I  entreated  him  to  excuse  my  saying  any 
more,  in  order  to  save  me  a  yet  greater  embarrassment. 
He  rejoined  that  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  I  said  all 
this  in  order  to  avoid  speaking  to  him  of  those  meetings. 
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I  replied  that  he  pressed  me  too  closely,  and  that  I 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  be  silent.  This 
conclusion  was  more  serious  than  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation ;  and  I  saw  clearly  that  he  observed  it.  He 
said,  smiling,  that  he  must  again  beg  me  to  tell  him  what  I 
thought  he  could  do  to  justify  all  he  had  said  to  me  of  his 
desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  your  Majesty.  I  replied 
with  the  same  air,  that  I  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  act  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had  hitherto  done ; 
and  that,  since  he  commanded  me,  I  would  tell  him,  by 
way  of  terminating  the  conversation,  that  he  was  young, 
endowed  with  fine  and  noble  qualities,  in  an  excellent 
position,  and  in  expectation  of  the  crown  of  England, 
where  perhaps  he  was  sufficiently  esteemed  to  meet  with 
great  obstacles  to  his  plans,  and  that,  if  he  would  place 
some  confidence  in  my  words,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
inform  him,  that  there  was  no  person  in  the  world  who 
had  so  much  need  of  the  friendship  of  your  Majesty  as  he 
had  ;  that  I  again  entreated  his  royal  highness  to  rest 
assured  that  he  could  not  gain  this  by  mere  words,  but  that 
he  could  at  the  least  add  in  what  way  he  would  show  it  to 
your  Majesty ;  and  that  I  would  give  him  as  much  time  as 
he  wished,  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  forced  me  to  say. 

" (  He  thanked  me,  and  replied,  that  he  was  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said ;  that  he  would  consider 
what  he  could  do  to  please  your  Majesty  ;  and  begged  that 
I,  on  my  part,  would  think  of  some  overtures  which  I 
conceived  he  could  make. 

" ( I  replied,  that  the  first  which  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  was  to  rest  assured  that  the  Spaniards  are  very  happy 
in  their  present  state:  that  your  Majesty  will  content  your- 
self with  merely  taking  a  few  villages,  which  belong  to  you 
of  right  without  entering  into  the  question;  that  as  it  was  the 
chief  interest  of  Holland  that  the  country  of  the  Spaniards 
should  serve  them  as  a  barrier,  they  ought  to  participate  in 
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the  happiness  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  moderation  of  your 
Majesty.  I  said  this  in  such  a  manner  as  if  I  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

"  '  He  said  that  at  all  events  he  must  be  well  assured 
that  your  Majesty  aimed  at  no  more  ;  that  you  might  rest 
content  with  all  that  you  had  done  for  your  glory  and  your 
interest ;  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  engage  with  the  States  and  the  house  of  Brunswick  to 
secure  your  Majesty  in  all  that  you  possessed,  supposing 
that  any  person  whatever,  without  exception,  should  think 
of  attacking  you.  This  being  the  case,  he  added,  you  may 
be  assured  that  we  shall  agree  at  the  meeting  of  Hume- 
lingen  on  conditions  which  you  will  find  reasonable.  After 
which  he  again  showed  me  some  civilities,'  &c. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation,  of  which  I  gave 
an  account  to  his  Majesty,  as  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  not 
going  to  the  play,  and  said  that  he  would  take  leave  of  me 
there.  On  his  arrival  he  inquired  for  me,  and  sent  me 
word  to  come  to  him  ;  I  accordingly  went,  and  being 
behind  some  who  wished  to  hear  the  play,  he  said  that  lie 
would  rather  walk  about  and  converse  with  me  than  listen 
to  the  actors.  He  again  exhorted  me  to  speak  to  him 
with  all  frankness.  I  began  by  reminding  him  of  what  I 
had  once  said  of  M.  de  Witt,  that  lie  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  agree  with  him  ;  but  that  he  must  have 
patience,  and  be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  might  present  themselves,  and  that 
the  report  in  the  world  was,  that  having  found  one  he  had 
made  use  of  it. 

"  The  Prince  answered  that  he  could  assure  me,  in  all 
truth,  that  he  had  not  given  any  order  to  have  him  killed, 
but  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  uproar  of  the  populace, 
which  had  risen  when  M.  de  Witt  went  to  the  prison 
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where  his  brother  was,  several  of  his  friends  having  come 
to  him,  he  had  sent  them  all  to  see  what  was  passing,  and 
that,  on  being  informed  of  his  death,  without  having  con- 
tributed to  it,  he  had  felt  not  a  little  relieved. 

"  I  afterwards  told  him  that  I  had  been  much  surprised 
at  his  having  thought  of  making  himself  sovereign  of 
Guelderland,  by  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  have 
injured  him  with  the  Dutch,  who  might  have  reason  to 
fear  that  he  desired  to  extend  his  sovereignty.  He  replied 
that  it  was  not  long  ere  he  saw  this  himself,  but  that  it 
was  not  extraordinary  that  at  his  age  he  should  have  false 
views,  especially  as  he  had  no  person  about  him  who  could 
rectify  his  ideas. 

"  I  told  him  that  he  had  replied  with  such  great  urbanity 
to  all  I  had  said  that  I  saw  I  had  not  displeased  him,  which 
encouraged  me  to  tell  him,  that  it  struck  me  that  he  had 
run  great  risk  in  placing  himself  near  Valenciennes,  in  a 
position  to  give  battle  to  the  king,  whose  army  was  stronger 
and  much  more  inured  to  war  than  his;  and  that  if  I 
might  venture  to  say  so,  I  thought  he  had  likewise  run 
great  risk  at  the  battle  of  Monte-Cassel.  He  replied,  very 
mildly,  that  all  this  might  be  very  true,  but  that  I  ought  to 
consider  that  he  had  had  no  experience,  and  that  as  there 
was  no  one  from  whom  he  could  learn  the  art  of  war,  he 
had  thought,  that,  by  venturing  on  some  battles,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  them,  he  might  make  himself  capable  of 
gaining  others  ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  often  wished  to 
give  a  portion  of  his  property  to  be  able  to  serve  in  some 
campaigns  under  Monsieur  the  Prince. 

"  I  told  him  afterwards  that  a  report  had  been  very  cur- 
rent at  Paris  that  his  highness  had  the  peace  in  his  pocket 
when  he  attacked  the  gate  of  Saint-Denis.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  receive  it  till  the  following  day,  although, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  knew  that  it  was  made,  and  that  he 
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had  thought  that  it  might  be  a  reason  for  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg to  be  less  on  his  guard ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
determined  to  take  a  lesson  from  it  which  might  be  of  use 
to  him  another  time  ;  and  that  he  had  considered  that  even 
supposing  he  should  lose  some  men,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  disband  them. ' 


II.     YIEWS  AND  POSITION  OF   THE  DIFFERENT  PRE- 
TENDERS TO  THE  CROWN  OF  SPAIN. 

[Extract  of  the  Memoirs  of  Torcy,  Vol.  I.  p.  268.] 
"  CHARLES  II.,  King  of  Spain,  was  of  a  weak  habit  of 
body,  inclined  to  melancholy  ;  his  temper  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate, though  with  a  mixture  of  timidity.  He  could 
bear  no  application  to  business,  so  that  the  queen  his 
mother,  sister  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  taking  special  care 
of  so  valuable  a  life,  to  protract  her  authority.  By  the 
authority  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  queen  was  stripped 
of  that  power  of  which  she  had  been  so  jealous  ;  yet  he 
pursued  the  same  principle  as  that  princess,  by  keeping 
the  king  his  master  in  a  state  of  entire  dependance.  The 
prime  ministers  that  succeeded  Don  Juan  followed  his 
example  :  they  took  care  to  conceal  from  Charles  the  real 
state  of  his  kingdom.  But  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  losses  he  sustained  every  year.  The  King  of  Spain, 
tired  with  the  continual  repetition  of  bad  news,  was  glad 
to  embrace  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  how  glorious 
soever  to  France  :  and,  considering  it  as  a  pledge  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  he  determined  never  to  break  it. 

"  His  marriage  with  the  princess  Mary  Louisa,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1679),  seemed  to  complete 
the  treaties  lately  entered  into.  The  new  queen  was  not 
at  all  ambitious  of  governing.  She  was  still  living,  when 
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Louis  XIV".  was  informed,  in  1685,  (a  truce  of  twenty 
years  having  been  signed  the  preceding  year  at  Katisbon,) 
that  the  Emperor  demanded  of  the  King  of  Spain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the  archduchess  his 
daughter,  lately  married  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
King  of  France  being  convinced  that  if  such  a  settlement 
took  place,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  truce,  gave  orders 
to  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  make  this  declaration  to 
the  Catholic  king.  This  prince  and  his  council  were 
alarmed  with  the  fear  of  a  rupture.  In  the  answer  given 
to  the  French  ambassador,  the  supposed  settlement  of  the 
Low  Countries  was  treated  as  a  chimera,  and  assurances 
were  renewed  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  continue  the  peace. 

"Two  years  after,  1687,  the  court  of  Vienna  tried 
whether  she  could  not  prevail  on  the  King  of  Spain  to 
let  the  archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  second  son,  be 
educated  at  his  court,  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown. 
Louis  XIV.,  having  been  informed  of  this  new  attempt, 
sent  orders  to  his  ambassador  to  desire  a  private  audience 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  present  into  that  prince's 
own  hands  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
The  substance  of  this  memorial  was,  '  that  if  this  prince, 
influenced  by  bad  counsel,  should  subvert  the  order  of 
succession,  the  king  in  that  case  could  not  avoid  executing 
whatever  he  thought  most  effectual  for  maintaining  the 
Dauphin's  rights,  and  must  consider  every  thing  done  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor's  son  as  an  infringement  of  the 
peace.'  The  answer  was  in  general  terms  ;  but  the  King 
of  Spain  gave  the  queen  leave  to  tell  the  ambassador,  that 
he  would  never  nominate  a  successor  till  he  received  the 
holy  viaticum. 

"Two  years  after,  1689,  the  queen,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  died  a  victim  to  the  design  she  had  enter- 
tained, of  preserving  peace  betwixt  France  and  Spain. 
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Her  death  happened  at  a  time  when  England  and  Holland, 
in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  was  dragging  this  crown  into 
the  war  against  France.  The  sudden  decease  of  this 
princess  occasioned  violent  suspicions ;  Count  Mansfeldt, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  and  the  Count  of  Oropera,  who 
were  both  suspected  of  having  been  the  authors  and  in- 
struments of  this  wicked  piece  of  policy,  took  little  or  no 
pains  to  justify  themselves. 

"  The  twenty  years'  truce,  concluded  in  the  year  1684, 
had  been  broken  in  1688,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's  invading 
England,  and  usurping  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law 
king  James  II.  ;  as  also  by  the  affair  of  the  coadjutorship 
of  Cologne,  in  contest  betwixt  Cardinal  Furstenberg  and 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  the  elector's  brother  :  and  the 
war  still  continued,  when  the  King  of  Spain  took  to  his 
second  wife,  the  Empress's  sister,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Newbury,  who  was  afterwards  Elector  Palatine.  This 
princess,  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  her  husband's 
temper,  knew  how  to  govern  him,  and  of  course  had  the 
management  of  every  thing  in  Spain.  Sensible  to  flattery 
and  fond  of  revenge,  she  distributed  rewards  and  punish- 
ments according  to  the  impulse  of  each  passion.  She  had 
a  contempt  for  the  Spanish  nation,  which  she  could  not 
disguise ;  so  that  she  was  feared  by  some,  but  beloved  by 
nobody.  Count  Melgar,  hereditary  almirante  of  Castile, 
happened  to  gain  her  confidence  ;  by  which  means  he  had 
the  authority  of  prime  minister  without  the  title.  The 
queen  had  moreover  a  privy-council  of  her  own,  consisting 
of  a  woman  called  Berleps,  and  a  capuchin  friar,  both  of 
whom  came  with  her  from  Germany. 

"The  concluding  of  the  peace  in  1697  put  an  end  to 
the  disagreeable  tidings  which  the  King  frequently  re- 
ceived of  the  loss  of  some  of  his  strong  towns.  The  taking 
of  Barcelona  by  the  French  had  affected  him  more  sensibly 
than  that  of  any  other  place  ;  because  this  being  the  capital 
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of  Catalonia,  and  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  was 
better  known  to  him  than  the  towns  in  Flanders  :  he  was 
so  very  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  latter,  as  to 
believe  that  Mons  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
to  pity  this  prince  when  Louis  XIV.  made  a  conquest  of 
this  province. 

"  Spain  stood  so  much  the  more  in  need  of  peace  at  that 
time,  as  the  kingdom  was  destitute  of  troops,  of  ships,  of 
money,  and  council.  The  grandees,  at  variance  among 
themselves,  without  credit  or  authority,  but  not  without 
ambition,  quietly  expected  a  revolution,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  not  very  remote.  The  Spanish  monarchy  no 
longer  supported  itself  by  its  own  weight ;  and  the  nume- 
rous dominions  of  which  it  was  composed  were  already 
designed  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  the  principal  powers  in 
Europe. 

"  The  King  of  France's  only  son,  the  Dauphin,  was  by 
law  the  only  right  heir  to  those  extensive  territories.  His 
mother,  the  late  queen  Maria  Teresa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain,  had  the  undoubted  right  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  in  default  of  male  issue ;  and  the 
sole  reason  for  contesting  this  right  was  the  jealousy  and 
fear  which  the  other  princes  of  Europe  had  conceived  of 
the  power  of  France.  The  common  interest  of  hindering 
the  aggrandisement  of  this  crown  had  long  united  these 
princes  ;  and  with  this  view  they  maintained  that  the  late 
Queen  of  France  was  legitimately  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession of  the  King  her  father,  as  well  by  the  renunciation 
which  this  princess  had  made  of  her  rights  at  her  marriage, 
as  by  the  testamentary  disposition  of  that  prince. 

"  By  this  act  the  exclusion  was  given  to  the  Queen  Maria 
Teresa;  and  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  her  youngest 
sister,  born  of  a  second  venter,  and  married  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  were  called  to  the  crown.  From  this  marriage 
sprang  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Elector 
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of  Bavaria ;  so  that  this  princess,  and  after  her  the  electoral 
prince  her  son,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  default  of  male  issue 
by  Charles  II.,  had  the  testament  of  Philip  IV.  been 
valid.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  allow  this  pretended  right 
of  the  electress  his  daughter.  He  wanted  to  preserve  the 
Spanish  monarchy  in  his  own  family,  and  to  get  the  crown 
settled  on  the  Archduke  his  second  son ;  for  this  purpose 
he  renewed  the  attempt  of  prevailing  on  the  Catholic  King 
to  send  for  him  to  Madrid,  that  he  might  be  educated  near 
his  person,  as  his  successor  and  sole  heir  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

"  The  new  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Empress's  sister,  entering 
heartily  into  the  Emperor's  views,  employed  her  whole 
credit  to  forward  her  nephew's  interest ;  but  the  Queen- 
mother  of  Spain  was  still  living,  and  having  the  interests 
of  her  great  grandson  the  electoral  prince  more  at  heart 
than  those  of  the  Archduke  her  nephew,  she  strongly  op- 
posed the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Queen  her  daughter- 
in-law. 

"  The  obstacle  seemed  removed,  when  the  Queen  dowa- 
ger of  Spain  died  the  month  of  May  1696;  but  the  re- 
presentations of  this  princess  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  King  her  son,  that  the  Emperor  ap- 
prehended it  would  be  very  difficult  to  efface  them,  and 
that  this  could  not  be  effected  without  the  assistance  of  an 
able  minister.  Confiding  therefore  in  the  prudence  of  old 
Count  Harrach,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  his  council, 
and  master  of  the  horse,  he  nominated  him  his  ambassador 
to  Spain  ;  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  the  young  Count 
his  son  to  succeed  him  in  that  embassy. 

"  The  first  article  of  his  commission  was  the  revocation 
of  a  will,  which  the  King  of  Spain  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  prince  of  Bavaria,  in  the  life  time  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  queen-mother.  Harrach  succeeded  in  this  first 
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article,  the  Queen  having  assisted  him  with  all  the  influence 
she  had  over  the  king  her  husband.  This  prince  tore  the 
will,  and  withstood  the  solicitations  of  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
who  pressed  him  to  summon  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  sure  and  valid  decision  upon  a  point  of 
such  importance  to  the  monarchy. 

"  The  imperial  minister  was  not  so  successful  in  the 
second  article  of  his  commission.  The  King  of  Spain 
could  not  resolve  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  much  less 
to  send  for  him  to  Madrid :  however  he  was  so  tired  at 
length  by  the  queen's  importunities,  that  he  promised  to 
invite  the  Archduke  into  Spain,  if  the  Emperor  at  the  same 
time  would  send  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  his  troops  to 
defend  Catalonia. 

"  This  consent  of  the  Catholic  king  was  obtained  in  1 696, 
the  year  before  the  peace.  The  war,  which  still  continued, 
was  rather  a  favourable  conjuncture  to  the  Emperor's  so- 
licitations ;  but  his  council,  who  were  quick  in  forming 
and  slow  in  the  executing  of  projects,  started  continual 
difficulties,  which  obstructed  the  desires  of  this  prince. 
The  funds  were  wanting,  either  for  the  march  or  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  troops.  The  imperial  ministers  pretended 
that  the  king  of  Spain  ought  to  supply  them.  But  his 
finances  would  not  admit  of  it ;  and  he  thought  he  did 
enough  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  in  securing  the  possession 
of  his  dominions  to  the  Archduke,  without  putting  himself 
also  to  the  expence  of  an  expedition,  the  whole  fruit  of 
which  was  to  be  reaped  by  the  Emperor  and  his  son. 

"  The  peace  of  Byswick  proved  a  new  obstacle  to  the 
transporting  of  imperial  troops  into  Spain.  This  could 
not  be  effected  without  ships,  which  were  wanting. 
England  indeed  and  Holland  would  have  furnished  them 
during  the  war ;  but  the  peace  had  changed  the  whole 
state  of  affairs ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  the  treaties  to  support  the  Emperor's  pre- 
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tensions  to  the  Spanish  succession.  For  which  reason  the 
Queen  as  well  as  Count  Harrach  advised  him  to  sit  down 
contented  for  the  present  with  obtaining  the  perpetual 
government  of  the  Milanese  for  the  Archduke,  and  with 
sending  at  different  intervals  a  small  number  of  forces, 
under  the  notion  of  recruits  for  the  imperial  troops,  which 
remained  in  Catalonia  after  the  signing  of  the  treaties. 
Those  troops,  though  inconsiderable  in  number,  might  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  Austrian  party  in  Spain,  when- 
ever the  King  should  happen  to  die,  —  an  event  which  could 
not  be  very  remote. 

"  The  elector  of  Bavaria  flattered  himself  with  having  a 
strong  party  in  Spain  ;  and  being  persuaded  that  he  might 
look  upon  the  Almirante,  though  devoted  to  the  Queen, 
as  the  chief  of  that  party,  he  had  intrusted  him  with  full 
powers,  as  he  had  also  intrusted  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  prince  his  son,  that  both  of  them 
might  take  such  steps,  as  they  should  judge  necessary, 
whenever  the  succession  was  open. 

"  The  Elector  had  also  applied  to  the  King  of  France 
for  his  protection,  and  entreated  his  Majesty  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  intentions,  concerning  what  part  of  the  do- 
minions subject  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  he  should  judge 
proper  to  reserve  to  himself. 

"  The  King  without  rejecting  these  advances  made 
answer,  that  as  all  connexion  betwixt  France  and  Spain 
had  been  interrupted  these  nine  years  by  the  war,  it  was 
necessary,  before  any  project  could  be  formed,  that  his 
Majesty  should  have  particular  instructions  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  ;  moreover  that 
the  elector  should  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  party  which  lie  thought  he  had  in  Spain ; 
and  that  his  Majesty  would  forthwith  send  an  ambassador 
to  Madrid,  by  whose  relations  he  should  form  a  judgment 
of  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  in  case  the  King  of  Spain 
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happened  to  die ;  an  event  which  might  now  be  considered 
as  at  some  distance,  since  this  prince's  health  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  re-established. 

"  The  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  having  been  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  set  out  for  Madrid  in  the  month  of 
December,  1697,  after  taking  instructions  from  his  Majesty 
concerning  every  thing  that  he  had  heard  by  the  most 
faithful  accounts  of  that  court.  The  King  particularly 
recommended  to  him  to  make  all  the  inquiry  he  possibly 
could  into  the  disposition  of  the  grandees  and  of  the 
people,  in  regard  of  the  succession,  —  to  discover  and  to 
traverse  the  secret  measures  and  steps  of  the  imperial 
ministers.  He  was  directed  to  use  the  same  vigilance  in 
getting  what  information  he  could  concerning  the  party 
which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  fancied  he  had  in  Spain.  The 
Emperor  and  this  prince  were  at  that  time  the  only  two 
who  had  declared  themselves  pretenders  to  the  succession. 
The  King  of  France  had  not  taken  one  step  since  the 
peace  to  maintain  the  Dauphin's  right ;  but  justice  pleaded 
his  cause,  and  the  party  which  favoured  the  princes  of  the 
line  of  France,  though  unknown  to  and  unsolicited  by  his 
Majesty,  was  by  far  the  strongest  and  the  most  numerous. 

"  The  public  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  renunciation 
of  the  late  queen  Maria  Teresa,  even  supposing  it  valid, 
could  not  be  binding  to  children  who  did  not  so  much  as 
exist  at  the  time  of  performing  an  act  required  by  paternal 
authority  ;  that  since  a  minor  may,  when  he  comes  of  age, 
protest  against  all  dispositions  made  to  his  prejudice  during 
his  tutelage,  there  was  surely  a  much  stronger  reason  why 
this  power  should  be  preserved  to  infants  deprived,  by  any 
act  whatsoever,  of  their  legitimate  inheritance. 

"  The  queen's  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  whom 
she  caressed  and  preferred  to  natives  of  the  kingdom,  was 
the  cause  that  the  national  aversion  to  them  increased  every 
day.  The  people,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  grown  weary 
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of  a  foreign  government,  were  in  hopes  that  a  prince  of 
the  line  of  France,  establishing  a  just  authority  over  his 
subjects,  would  bring  peace  and  plenty  into  the  kingdom  : 
but  everybody  judged  that  this  peace  could  not  last,  if  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of  the 
queen  his  wife,  invited  the  Archduke  to  Madrid,  with  a 
body  of  German  troops  to  support  his  cause,  and  declared 
him  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy. 

"  The  point  which  Louis  XIV.  had  chiefly  in  view  was 
to  maintain  the  peace  lately  concluded,  and  to  oppose  every 
alteration  that  could  tend  to  disturb  it.  It  was  therefore 
incumbent  upon  him  to  know  the  real  intentions  of  the 
King  of  Spain  before  he  could  prescribe  any  measures  to 
his  new  ambassador ;  for  which  reason  his  Majesty  chose 
to  wait  for  the  eclaircissement  this  minister  should  give  him, 
before  he  determined  which  of  the  two  parties  suited  best 
with  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  with  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  either  to  treat  with  the  Emperor,  or  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  was  not  so  zealous  for  the  public 
welfare,  repeated  his  solicitations  in  favour  of  the  Archduke. 
Harrach  strongly  represented,  that  it  was  a  long  time  since 
the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  Spanish  council  to 
cause  a  body  of  Imperial  troops  to  march  into  Catalonia, 
at  the  expense  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  for  the  security  of 
the  province.  He  now  solicited  the  fulfilling  of  that  pur- 
pose. With  the  like  eagerness  he  demanded  that  the  Arch- 
duke should  be  invited  to  Madrid,  and  acknowledged 
presumptive  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  that,  as 
pledge  of  this  acknowledgment,  this  prince  should  be 
forthwith  invested  with  the  full  and  proper  sovereignty  of 
Milan. 

"  The  queen  of  Spain,  with  all  her  credit  not  being  able 
to  obtain  what  the  Emperor  desired,  ordered  the  Almirante 
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of  Castile  to  answer  the  ambassador,  that  as  a  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  France,  the  resolution  taken  during 
the  war,  of  marching  a  body  of  Imperial  troops  into 
Catalonia,  and  of  maintaining  them  there  at  the  expense 
of  Spain,  was  of  no  sort  of  use  in  time  of  tranquillity  ; 
further,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  was  im- 
practicable, the  finances  being  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
expences  necessary,  either  for  maintaining  the  Emperor's 
troops  in  Catalonia,  or  for  transporting  them  thither ;  that 
the  prince  particularly  interested  in  preserving  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  his  family,  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  both  ; 
that  this  expense  would  amount  perhaps  to  a  million  a  year, 
—  an  object  no  way  comparable  to  the  advantage  which  the 
Emperor  expected  to  derive  from  it.  Besides,  it  was  proper 
to  consider,  that  France  would  look  upon  the  transporting 
of  a  body  of  German  troops  into  Catalonia,  in  time  of  full 
peace,  and  without  any  visible  necessity,  as  a  violation  of  the 
late  treaty,  —  the  real  motive  of  the  destination  of  those 
troops  being  very  easy  to  guess.  In  vain  did  Count  Har- 
rach  represent  to  them,  that  the  war,  which  his  master  was 
obliged  to  maintain  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  had 
occasioned  such  immense  expences,  and  thrown  the  finances 
into  so  bad  a  condition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  pay  the  troops  he  should  send  to  Spain.  But  they 
wanted  money  at  Madrid  as  much  as  at  Vienna;  and 
neither  England  nor  Holland  would  lend  them  any  trans- 
ports. 

"  The  King  was  informed  of  Count  Harrach's  demands 
before  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  arrived  at  Madrid.  As 
these  demands  were  likely  to  be  repeated,  he  ordered  his 
ambassador  to  declare  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  that  every 
step  which  the  King  of  Spain  should  take  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  legitimate  heirs,  would  be  considered  by  his  Majesty 
as  a  rupture  betwixt  the  two  crowns. 

The  King  of   Portugal  was  not  afraid  to  enter  the 
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lists,  as  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  excited  to  these  pretensions  by  the  Count  Oropera, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  before 
this  house  had  made  good  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. He  was  in  hopes  that,  if  the  King  of  Portugal  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  himself  might  fill  the  throne 

which  this  prince  would  leave  vacant. 

****** 

"  His  Majesty  had  determined  the  preceding  year  to 
prefer  the  repose  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of  consolidating 
the  peace  of  Europe,  to  that  of  settling  a  prince  of  his 
family  upon  a  throne  which  had  been  at  enmity  with 
France  ever  since  it  was  possessed  by  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  King  chose  rather  to  content  himself  with  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Dauphin's 
lawful  rights,  than  to  engage  to  hinder  the  dismemberment 
of  the  several  dominions  belonging  to  that  crown. 

"  The  Dauphin,  who  during  his  whole  life  had  been 
always  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  father,  made 
no  sort  of  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  which 
his  Majesty  had  judged  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  general  interest  of  Europe. 

"  The  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  case  King 
Charles  II.  should  happen  to  die  without  issue,  was  not  a 
new  scheme.  The  weak  constitution  of  that  prince,  and 
his  frequent  illnesses  and  complaints,  had  occasioned  the 
forming  a  project  of  that  kind  so  early  as  the  year  1668. 
The  King  had  agreed  upon  a  partition  with  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  secrecy,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  till  the  Spanish  succession  should  be  open. 

"  This  treaty,  which  had  been  ineffectual  ever  since  the 
year  1668,  served  as  a  pattern  to  the  precautions  necessary 
for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  True  it  is  that 
circumstances  were  altered;  the  state  of  the  Emperor's 
family  being  quite  different.  This  prince  thirty  years 
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before  had  had  no  sons  ;  but  he  had  two  at  the  time  of  con- 
cluding the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  unless 
the  Spanish  monarchy  descended  entire  to  the  youngest  of 
these  princes. 

"  Finding  it  therefore  to  no  purpose  to  treat  at  that 
time  about  a  partition  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  King 
judged  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  this  end  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  England,  William  III., 
whose  influence  in  Holland  was  so  great  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  States-general  to  follow  his  example. 

"  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the  sincere  desire  of 
maintaining  the  peace,  determined  Louis  XIY.  to  propose 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  King  William, 
nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  that  which  his  Majesty  had 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  the  year  1668." 


III.     DUCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH.  —  P.  431- 

Louise ReneedePenancourtde  Querouaille,  or  Keroualle. 
"  She  had  been,"  says  Burnet,  "maid  of  honour  to  MADAME, 
the  King's  (Charles  II.)  sister,  and  had  come  over  with  her 
to  Dover,  where  the  King  had  expressed  such  a  regard  to 
her,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hated  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  intended  to  put  her  on  the  King.  He  told 
him  that  it  was  a  decent  piece  of  tenderness  for  his  sister 
to  take  care  of  some  of  her  servants :  so  she  was  the  person 
the  King  easily  consented  to  invite  over.  That  Duke 
assured  the  King  of  France,  that  he  could  never  reckon 
himself  sure  of  the  King,  but  by  giving  him  a  mistress  that 
should  be  true  to  his  interests.  It  was  soon  agreed  to. 
The  King  was  presently  taken  with  her.  She  studied  to 
please  and  observe  him  in  every  thing :  so  that  he  passed 
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the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  great  fondness  for  her.  She  stuck 
firm  to  the  French  interest,  and  was  its  chief  supporter." 

Charles  II.  created  her  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Countess 
of  Fareham,  and  Baroness  of  Petersfield,  all  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  to  enjoy  during  her  life,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  at  Westminster  August  19th,  1673. 

Louis  XIV.  was  not  less  grateful  than  Charles  II.  for 
her  tractability.  This  same  year  he  presented  to  her  the 
lands  d'Aubigny  by  the  subjoined  Letters  Patent :  — 

"Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Hoi  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,  a  tous  presens  et  a  venir,  salut.  La  terre 
d'Aubigni-sur-Niere,  dans  notre  province  de  Berry,  ayant 
etc  donnee  des  1'annce  1422,  par  le  Hoi  Charles  VII.,  I'un 
de  nos  predecesseurs,  a  Jean  Stuart,  commc  une  marque 
des  grands  et  considerables  services  qu'il  avait  rendus  dans 
la  guerre  a  ce  roi  et  sa  couronne,  et  cette  donation  ayant 
ete  accompagnee  cle  la  condition  que  la  dite  terre  d'Aubigni 
passerait  de  male  en  male  a  tous  les  descendants  du  dit 
Jean  Stuart,  avec  reversion  a  notre  couronne,  lorsque  la 
branche  masculine  qui  serait  venue  de  lui  serait  eteinte, 
ce  cas  porte  par  les  dites  lettres  de  donation  est  arrive 
1'annee  derniere  par  la  mort  de  notre  cousin  le  Due  de 
Richemont,  dernier  de  la  ligne  masculine  du  dit  Jean  Stuart. 
Mais  parce  quo  cette  terre  ayant  ete,  durant  tant  d'annees, 
dans  une  maison  qui  avait  1'honneur  d'appartenir  de  si 
pres  a  notre  tres-cher  et  tres-aime  frere  le  Koi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  le  dit  Hoi  nous  aurait  fait  temoigner,  qu'il  serait 
bien-aise  qu'a  cette  consideration  nous  voulussions  bien  la 
fairc  passer  a  une  personne  qu'il  affectionerait,  et  rentrer 
apres  elle  dans  une  maison,  qui  fit  encore  unie  par  le  sang 
a  la  sienne  ;  qu'a  ce  sujct  il  nous  aurait  fait  requerir  que 
nous  voulussions  bien  accorder  nos  lettres  de  donation  de 
la  dite  terre  d'Aubigni-sur-Niere,  a  la  dame  .  ,  .  .  de 
Kerouel,  Duchcsscde Portsmouth,  pour  passer  apres  sa  mort 
a  tel  des  cnfants  naturels  de  notre  frere  la  Hoi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  qu'il  voudra  nommer,  sous  les  mt-mes  clauses  et 
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conditions  que  la  meme  terre  fit  premierement  donnee  par 
le  Roi  Charles  VII.  en  1422  au  susdit  Jean  Stuart,  et  que 
la  dite  terre  etant  passee  a  tel  fils  naturel  du  dit  Hoi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  qu'il  aura  voulu  nommer,  elle  demeure 
au  dit  fils  naturel  et  a  ses  descendants  de  male  en  male,  avec 
droit  de  reversion  a  notre  couronne,  a  defaut  d'enfants  males, 
et  par  1'extinction  de  la  ligne  masculine  qui  serait  sortie  de 
lui.  Comme  nous  embrassons  avec  plaisir  les  occasions  qui 
se  presentent  de  donner  a  notre  dit  frere  le  Roi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  des  marques  de  notre  amitie,  et  de  1'extreme  con- 
sideration que  nous  avons  pour  ce  qu'il  desire,  et  que  nous 
avons  aussi-bien  agreable  qu'une  terre  qui  etait  demeuree 
durant  tant  d'annees  dans  une  maison  si  illustre,  retourne 
en  quelque  sorte  a  son  origine,  en  passant  un  jour  entre  les 
mains  d'un  fils  naturel  de  notre  dit  frere,  nous  avons  bien 
voulu  disposer  de  la  dite  terre  d'Aubigny,  en  la  maniere  que 
nous  en  avons  ete  requis  par  notre  susdit  frere  le  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne. 

"  A  ces  causes,  savoir  faisons  que  notre  grace  speciale, 
pleine  puissance  et  autorite  royale,  nous  avons  a  la  dite 
dame  .  .  .  .  de  Kerouel,  Duchesse  de  Portsmouth,  et  aprea 
elle  a  celui  des  fils  naturels  de  notre  dit  frere  le  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  qu'il  nommera,  et  aux  descendants  males 
en  ligne  directe  du  dit  fils  naturel,  donne,  cede,  transporte 
et  delaisse,  donnons,  cedons,  transportons  et  delaissons  par 
ces  presentes,  signees  de  notre  main,  le  fonds  et  propriete 
de  la  terre  d'Aubigni,  avec  tous  et  un  chacun  ses  droits, 
appartenances  et  dependances,  pour  enjouir  et  user  par  la 
dite  Duchesse,  etapres  son  deces,  celui  des  fils  naturels  du  dit 
Roi  de  la  Grand  Bretagne  qu'il  nommera,  et  les  descendants 
males  en  droite  ligne  du  dit  fils  naturel,  comme  de  leur 
propre  chose  et  loyal  acquet,  tout  ainsi  que  nous  ferions, 
sans  ancune  chose  en  retenir  et  reserver  a  nous  et  a  nos 
successeurs  rois,  que  les  foi  et  hommage,  ressort  et  souve- 
rainete,  a  condition  toutefois  que  la  dite  terre  d'Aubigni, 
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avec  ses  appartenances  et  dependances,  retournera  a  notre 
domaine,  au  defaut  des  males  descendants  en  droite  ligne 
du  fils  naturel  qui  aura  ete  nomme  par  le  susdit  Koi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne. 

"  Si  donnons  en  mandement  a  nos  amis  et  feaux  les  gens 
tenant  notre  cour  de  parlement  et  chambre  de  nos  comptes 
a  Paris,  que  ces  presentes  lettres  de  don  ils  aient  a  enregister, 
et  du  contenu  en  icelles  faire  jouir  et  user  pleinement, 
paisiblement,  et  a  toujours  la  dite  dame  .  .  .  .  de  Kerouel, 
Duchesse  de  Portsmouth,  et  apres  elle  le  fils  naturel  que  le 
dit  Koi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  nommera,  et  les  descendants 
males  en  droite  ligne  du  dit  fils  naturel,  cessant  et  fesant 
cesser  tous  troubles  et  empechements  a  ce  contraires. 

"  Car  tel  est  notre  plaisir  ;  et  afin  que  ce  soit  chose  ferme 
et  stable  a  toujours,  nous  avons  fait  mettre  notre  sceau  a 
ces  dites  presentes,  sauf  en  autre  chose  notre  droitet  1'autrui 
en  toutes.  Donne  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  au  mois  de 
Decembre,  Pan  de  grace  1673,  et  de  notre  regne  le  trente- 
unieme." 

The  very  important  services  she  had  rendered  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  aiding  him  to  make  England  a  state  dependent  on 
the  pay  of  France,  were  soon  forgotten.  But  for  the 
friendship  of  Courtin,  who  was  long  ambassador  in  England, 
"  where,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  through  Madame  de  Ports- 
mouth, he  made  King  Charles  II.  do  what  he  pleased,"  she 
would  have  been  banished  for  some  wicked  designs,  as  the 
same  author  relates  as  follows  :  — • 

"  Revenue  en  France,  et  Charles  II.  mort,  elle  y  etait 
avec  peu  de  consideration  par  la  vie  qu'elle  y  menait  dans 
Paris.  II  revint  au  Koi  qu'on  s'etait  licencie  chez  elle,  et 
elle-mcme  de  parler  fort  librement  de  lui  et  de  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  sur  quoi  M.  de  Louvois  eut  ordre  d'expedier 
une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  Pexiler  fort  loin.  Courtin  etait 
ainsi  intimc  de  M.  de  Louvois  :  il  avait  une  petite  maison 
a  Meudon,  et  il  etait  sur  le  pied  d'entrer  librement  dans 
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son  cabinet  a  toutes  heures.  Un  soir  qu'il  y  entra  et  que 
M.  de  Louvois  ecrivait  seul,  et  qu'il  continuait  d'ecrire, 
Courtin  vit  cette  lettre  de  cachet  sur  son  bureau.  Quand 
Louvois  eut  fini,  Courtin  lui  demanda  avec  emotion  ce  que 
c'etait  que  cette  lettre  de  cachet.  Louvois  lui  dit  la  cause. 
Courtin  s'ecria  que  c'etait  sureraent  quelque  mauvais  office, 
mais  que,  quand  le  rapport  serait  vrai,  le  Roi  etait  paye  pour 
n'aller  pas  contre  elle  au-dela  d'un  avis  d'etre  plus  circon- 
specte ;  qu'il  le  priait  et  le  chargeait  de  le  dire  de  sa  part 
au  Roi,  avant  que  de  1'envoyer ;  et  que,  si  le  Roi  ne  voulait 
pas  Fen  croire  sur  sa  parole,  il  fit  au  moins,  avant  de  passer 
outre,  voir  les  depeches  de  ses  negociations  d'Angleterre, 
surtout  ce  qu'il  y  avait  obtenu  d'important  par  Madame  de 
Portsmouth  lors  de  la  guerre  de  Holla nde  et  pendant  toute 
son  ambassade ;  et  qu'apres  de  tels  services  rendus  par  elle, 
c'etait  se  deshonorer  que  de  les  oublier.  Louvois,  qui  s'en 
souvenait  bien,  et  a  qui  Courtin  en  rappela  plusieurs  traits 
considerables,  suspendit  1'envoi  de  la  lettre  de  cachet,  et 
rendit  compte  au  Roi  de  1'aventure,  et  de  ce  que  Courtin  lui 
avait  dit;  et  sur  ce  temoignage'qui  rappela  plusieurs  faits 
au  Roi,  qui  fit  jeter  au  feu  la  lettre  de  cachet,  et  fit  dire  a 
la  Duchesse  de  Portsmouth  d'etre  plus  reservee." 

On  the  13th  of  June  1689,  Louis  XIV.  gave  her  a 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  iivres,  doubtless  to  indemnify 
her  for  the  vast  possessions  and  pensions  which  she  had 
obtained  from  Charles  II.,  and  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  Revolution. 

"  Aujourd'hui,  13  Juin,  1689,  le  Roi  etant  a  Versailles, 
voulant  gratifier  et  traiter  favorablement  la  Duchesse  de 
Portsmouth  en  consideration  du  zele  et  de  1'affection  par- 
ticuliere  qui  elle  a  toujours  fait  paraitre  en  toutes  les 
occasions  pour  le  service  de  S.  M.,  et  les  avantages  de  sa 
couronne,  Sa  Majeste  lui  a  accorde  et  fait  don  de  la  somme 
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de  douze  mille  livres  de  pension  annuelle  *,  qu'elle  veut  lui 
etre  dorenavant  payee  par  le  garde  de  son  tresor  royal, 
voulant  a  cet  effet  que  la  dite  Dame  de  Portsmouth  doit 
couchee  et  employee  sur  les  etats  de  ses  pensions  etrangeres, 
qui  en  seront  expedies,  et  ce  en  vertu  du  present  brevet 
que  S.  M.,  pour  temoignage  de  sa  volonte  a  voulu  signer 
de  sa  main,  et  fait  contresigner  par  moi,  son  Conseiller 
Secretaire  de  ses  commandements  et  finances. 

"  Signe  Louis, 
"  et  plus  has,  Colbert." 

This  very  year  Louis  XIV.  raised  this  pension  to 
20,000  livres,  as  narrated  by  the  accurate  Dangeau  in  his 
Journal: 

"13  Decembre,  1689.  —  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Ports- 
mouth, a  qui  le  Roi  avait  donne  une  pension  de  12,000 
livres,  il  y  a  six  mois,  a  prie  S.  M.  de  vouloir  bien  que  la 
pension  passat  sur  la  tete  du  Due  de  Richmond  son  fils,  et 
de  la  vouloir  a'ugmenter  de  quelque  chose.  Le  Roi  y  a 
consenti,  et  1'a  augmentee  de  8000  livres,  si  bien  qu'il  a 
presentement  20,000  livres. " 

This  pension  without  doubt  ceased  to  be  paid,  or  it 
may  be  that  she  only  found  it  insufficient ;  for  in  1697, 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  she 
addressed  the  subjoined  letter  and  note  to  Louis  XIV :  — 

LA   DUCHESSE    DE    PORTSMOUTH    A    LOUIS   XIV. 

1697. 

"  Je  ne  sais  plus,  Sire,  de  quelle  maniere  m'y  prendre 
pour  obliger  et  engager  votre  Majeste  a  m'honorer  de  ses 
graces  et  de  sa  protection  essentiellement ;  et  la  douleur  que 

*  et  viagere.     That  word  has  been  erased  on  the  minute. 
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j'ai  de  m'en  voir  seule  privee,  malgre  le  penchant  que  votre 
grand  et  genereux  coeur  a  de  faire  du  bien  a  tout  le  monde, 
me  rend  plus  sensible  au  malheur  de  m'en  voir  privee  et  de 
toute  sorte  d'agrement.  Je  ne  m'en  etonnerais  pas,  Sire,  si 
je  n'avais  1'honneur  de  vous  entendre  dire  a  ma  faveur  une 
chose  que  je  croyais  au-dessus  des  humains,  qui  etait  que 
vous  m'etiez  oblige.  II  est  vrai,  Sire,  qu'une  telle  expression 
doit  servir  de  recompense.  Aussi  mon  coaur  et  ma  gloire 
en  ont  ete  pleinement  satisfaits  et  flattes,  et  c'est  ce  qui  me 
fait  ressentir  avec  plus  de  vivacite  Fetat  qui  me  force  a" 
vous  importuner  si  sou  vent  et  si  infructueusement  touchant 
mes  interets.  C'est  que  je  suis  la  personne  du  monde  la 
moins  interessee,  et  la  grace  que  j'ai  ose  vous  demander  depuis 
pres  de  trois  ans  n'en  est  pas  une  si  excessive  pour  que 
vous  me  deviez  regarder  ni  comme  importune,  ni  interessee, 
et  le  plaisir  d'etre  regardee  de  vous  si  j'etais  assez  heureuse 
pour  que  vous  me  la  voulussiez  accorder  comme  (a  ?)  une 
personne  comblee  et  charmee  de  vos  bontes,  me  la  fait 
encore  plus  desirer  que  le  besoin  que  j'en  ai,  quoiqu'il  soit 
bien  grand.  Laissez-vous  toucher,  Sire,  en  ma  faveur  dans 
uii  temps  ou  si  genereusement  et  detache  de  vos  propres 
interets,  vous  donnez  le  repos  et  la  paix  a  1'Europe,  quand 
vous  etes  en  etat  plus  que  jamais  de  lui  imposer  telles  lois 
qu'il  vous  plairait.  Que  je  me  ressente,  Sire,  de  cette 
bonte  et  de  cette  belle  generosite,  et  ne  regardez  pas  la  per- 
severance que  j'ai  a  vous  supplier  comme  un  manque  de 
respect  et  de  soumission  a  vos  volontes,  car  jamais  personne 
n'en  put  avoir  davantage,  et  si  vous  me  permettez  de  le  dire, 
une  amitie  plus  zelee  pour  tout  ce  qui  vous  regarde. 

"  Dans  la  confiance  de  mes  respectueux  sentiments  j'ose 
aussi  vous  supplier  de  m'accorder  la  grace  de  recommander 
essentiellement  mes  interets  sur  mes  justes  preventions  en 
Angleterre,  de  maniere  que  1'on  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  ne 
m'honoriez  particulierement  de  votre  protection,  et  si  ce 
n'etait  trop  presumer,  j'oserais  supplier  V.  M.  d'en  charger 
M.  le  Marechal  de  Boufflers,  et  je  crois  que  cela  aurait  tout 
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le  bon  effet  que  j'en  puisse  souhaiter.  Si  toutefois,  Sire, 
je  prends  ici  plus  de  liberte  que  je  ne  dois,  pardonnez-le 
moi,  puisque  tres-certainement  je  sacrifierais  plutot  mes 
interets,  et  meme  ma  vie,  que  de  manquer  a  ce  que  je  vous 
dois.  Faites-moi,  s'il  vous  plait,  1'honneur  d'en  etre 
persuade,  et  du  profond  respect  avec  lequel  je  suis,  etc." 

Note  accompagnant  la  lettre  precedent. 

"  Le  feu  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  avait  donne  a  la 
Duchesse  de  Portsmouth  une  pension  de  8000  guinees  pour 
en  jouir  pendant  qu'elle  vivrait.  Cette  pension  etait  etablie 
par  des  lettres  patentes  scellees  du  grand  sceau  d'Angleterre. 
Elle  en  a  joui  depuis  la  mort  du  dit  seigneur  Roi  jusqu'a 
ce  que  la  guerre  ait  commence.  Sa  Majeste  eut  tres- 
humblement  suppliee  d'accorder  sa  protection  a  la  dite 
Duchesse,  et  d'ordonner  a  ses  plenipotentiaries  de  faire  les 
instances  les  plus  efficaces  qu'ils  pourront,  aim  que  la  dite 
Duchesse  soit  retablie  et  maintenue  par  le  traite  de  paix 
dans  la  pleine  et  paisible  jouissance  de  sa  pension  et  de  ce 
qui  lui  en  est  du." 

The  year  following  she  went  to  England,  where  she 
remained  some  months,  attempting,  but  in  vain,  to  gain 
from  William  III.  the  payment  of  her  pensions.  In 
Vernon's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  occurs  the 
following  curious  passage,  bearing  date  25th  August :  — 

"  My  lord  Romney  treated  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
yesterday  at  Greenwich ;  she  went  thither  and  came  back 
by  water.  I  do  not  know  but  it  was  the  wisest  way, 
for  the  mob  begins  to  ask  what  she  comes  over  for,  and 
whether  she  thinks  to  carry  back  100,000/.  under  pretence 
of  arrears  of  pensions  ;  and  some  come  out  with  it,  that  she 
shall  not  cat  Christmas-pies  here." 
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ABERCROMBIE'S  PRACTICAL  GARDENER, 

And  Improved  System  of  Modern  Horticulture,  alphabetically  arranged.  4th  Edition,  with 
Introductory  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Plates,  by  W.  Salisbury.  I2rno.  6s.  bds. 

ABERCROMBIE  &  MAIN -THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER'S 

COMPANION ;  or,  Horticultural  Calendar :  to  which  is  added,  the  Garden-Seed  and  Plant 
Estimate.  Edited  from  a  MS.  of  J.  Abercrombie,  by  J.  Main.  8th  Edition.  32mo.  2s.  6d.  sd. 

ACTON  (ELIZA.) -MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of  Private  Families. 
In  a  Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most 
minute  exactness.  By  ELIZA  ACTON.  New  Edition,  to  which  are  added,  Directions  for 
Carving.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  plates  and  woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT).-AN  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  A 

MISSION  to  the  COURT  of  VIENNA  in  1806.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  ROBERT  ADAIR, 
G.C.B.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  published  by  permission  of  the  proper 
Authorities.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT). -THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE 

PEACE  of  the  DARDANELLES,  in  1808-9:  with  Dispatches  and  Official  Documents.  By 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  ROBERT  ADAIR,  G.C.B.  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  Memoir  of  his 
Mission  to  Vienna  in  1806.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

ADSHEAD.-PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS. 

By  JOSEPH  ADSHEAD.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

AIKIN -THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  his  Letters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  published.  By  LUCY 
AIKIN.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Picture,  18s.  cloth. 

ALLAN  (J.  HJ-A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITER- 

RAN  BAN;  comprising  Malta,  Dalmatia,  Asia  Minor,  Grecian  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  J.  H.  ALLAN,  Member  of  the  Athenian  Archaeological 
Society,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Society  of  Cairo.  2d  Edition.  Imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of 
40  lithographed  Drawings,  and  70  Wood  Engravings,  £Z.  3s.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  LADY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SEWELL,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

ANDERSEN.-THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE : 

A  Sketch.  By  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN,  Author  of  "  The  Shoes  of  Fortune,"  "The 
Nightingale,"  "  O.  T.,"  "  Only  a  Fiddler,"  "  The  Improvisatore,"  &c.  Translated  by 
MARY  HOWITT.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

ARTISAN   CLUB  (THE)-A  TREATISE   ON  THE  STEAM 

ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  New  Edition.  4to.  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
recent  discoveries ;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  ROBERT  BAKEWELL.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 
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BARRETT.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  UPON  THOSE 

PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  in  which  Modern  Commentators  have  differed  from 
the  Authorised  Version :  together  with  an  Explanation  of  various  Difficulties  in  the  Hebrew 
and  English  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  RICHARD  A.  F.  BARRETT,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s.  each,  cloth  ;  or,  in  4  Parts,  price  14s.  each. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  BAYLDON.  6th  Edition  ;  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE.  — CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey 
(1742  to  1770).  With  Introductions  by  Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
48s.  cloth. 

V  Separately:  Vol.  I.  (1742-1748),  18s.;  Vol.  II.  (1749-1760),  15s. 5  Vol.  III.  (1761-1770),  159. 

BELL.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK.  Third  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth.— Also, 

REMARKS  ON  BAVARIAN  BEER,  London  Porter,  the  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Fermentation. 
By  WILLIAM  BLACK.   Being  a  Supplement  to  his  "  Treatise  on  Brewing."   8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  DELABERE 
P.  ELAINE,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Alken,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.  8vo.  £2. 10s.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers  ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  HENRY  ELLIS,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  THUCYDIDES.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  carefully  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  NOTES,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  principally  original,  partly  selected 
and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors :  accompanied  by  full  Indexes,  both  of  Greek  Words 
and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans 
By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOM  FIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  THUCYDIDES.  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  by  very  copious  Notes, 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D.  F.S.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  jfc'2.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

V/ith  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  formed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D.  F.S.A.  6th  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  £2,  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— ACOLLEGE&  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  4th  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr,  BLOOMFIELD.  2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d,  cloth* 
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BOFS  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.  A  New  Edition.  With  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  [Just  ready. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge  ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S.L.  &E. ;  assisted  by  J.  CAUVIN.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
^3,  cloth. 

BRAT'S  (MRS.)  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  BRAY.  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispieces, 
and  Vignettes,  uniformly  with  "The  Standard  Novels,"  ^6*3,  cloth  5  or,  separately,  6s.  each. 

BREWSTER -TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

BUCKLER  (J.    C.   AND    C.    A.)-A    HISTORT    OF    THE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  of  ST.  ALBAN,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Norman  Structure.  By  J.  C.  and  C.  A.  BUCKLER,  Architects.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  lls.  cloth. 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  BUDGE.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12s.  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  BULL,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician- Accucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BULL-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  j 
•with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  THOMAS  BULL, 
M.D.  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.-THE    CONSTITUTION    OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

the  FUTURE.  A  Practical  Explanation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Gladstone,  on  the  German  Church,  Episcopacy,  and  Jerusalem.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
the  complete  Correspondence.  By  the  Chevalier  CHRISTIAN  CHARLES  JOSIAS  BUNSEN, 
Ph.  D.  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  German,  underthe  superintendence  of,  and  with  Additions 
by,  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

lustration 
Fcp.  8vo 

BURGER.— THE  "LEONORA"  OF  BURGER. 

Translated  by  JULIA  M.  CAMERON.  With  Six  large  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
D.  Maclise,  R.A.  and  engraved  by  John  Thompson.  Crown  4to.  15s.  cloth. 

BURNS.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing' the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  JOHN  BURNS,  M.D.  F.R.S.  6th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By  JOHN  BURNS,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy."  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  SON.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

BUTLER -AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  BUTLER.  Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a  New  Set  of 
Plates ;  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes* 
New  Editioni  8vt>.  12s.  half-bound. 


Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures".    By  Dr.  SAMUEL  BURDER.    3d  Edition, 
with  Additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  BUTLER.  Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps ;  with  an  Accentuated 
Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  New  Edition, 
from  an  entirely  new  and  corrected  Set  of  Plates.  8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER. -A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  late  Dr.  S.  BUTLER.  Consisting  of  Forty-five  coloured  Maps,  and 
Indices.  New  Edition,  from  an  entirely  new  and  corrected  Set  of  Plates.  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  LADY  CALLCOTT.    Square  crown  8vo.  25s.  cloth. 

CARTOONS  (THE  PRIZE).-THE  PRIZE  CARTOONS 

EXHIBITED  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL,  A.D.  1843.  Published  under  the  Sanction  and 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  average  size  of  the  Prize  Cartoons  is  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  ten  in  height.  A  reduced 
scale  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  the  foot  has  been  adopted ;  and  in  the  process  of  reduction 
every  care  has  been  taken  faithfully  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  originals; 
and  the  Engraving  of  each  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  approval  of  its  author.  Lithography 
has  been  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  medium  for  producing  copies  of  these  important  works. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  large  folio.  The  price  of  the  Eleven  Engravings,  in  a  neat  Port- 
folio, =6'5.  5s. ;  Proofs  before  Letters,  ^"8.  8s.  [Just  ready. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera,  By  AGNES  CATLOW.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  By  MARY  CHALENOR.  2d  Edition,  including  the  Authoress's 
Poetical  Remains.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST  LIFE. 

By  MARY  CLAVERS,  an  Actual  Settler}  Author  of  "A  New  Home,  Who  '11  Follow?"  2  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

COCKS  (C.)-BORDEAUX,  ITS  WINES,  AND  THE  CLARET 

COUNTRY.  By  C.  COCKS,  B.L.  Professor  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
France ;  Translator  of  the  Works  of  Michelet  and  Quinet.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
M.  Le  Comte  T.  Duchatel.  Post  8vo.  with  View  of  Bordeaux,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Univer- 
sity Education.  By  ****  ******,  M.A. College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

COLLIER  (J.  PAYNE.  )-A  BOOK  OF  ROXBURGHE  BALLADS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  PAYNE  COLLIER,  Esq.  Fcp.  4to.  with  Woodcuts,  21s.  boards  ;  morocco,  38s. 
(hound  by  Hayday.) 

COLTON.-LACON  ;    OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  COLTON.     New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

COOLEY.-TIIE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

ions  (chiefly  under- 
i,  where  necessary, 

History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery" 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  "&c.— The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains, 

THE   ASCENT  of   MOUNT   ARARAT.     By  Dr.  FRTEDKICH  PARROT,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,   Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  &c.    8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
The  Second  Work  of  the  Series  will  be 

ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  \Inthepres9. 

COOLEY.-THE   HISTORY   OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERY.    By  W.  D.  COOLEY,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  12s.  cloth. 


CENTURY;  or,  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploring  Expeditio 
taken  by  command  of  Foreign  Governments).  Collected,  translated,  and, 
abridged,  by  W.D.  COOLEY,  Esq.  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  and  ] 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

\Vith  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  3d  Edition, 
enlarged.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

COOPER  (THE  REV.  E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing  Sermons  preached  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printed  by 
desire.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  COOPER.  7th  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)— PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  Rev.  EDWARD  COOPER.  New  Edition. 
1  vols.  12mo.  £\.  18s.  boards. 

***  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  5s.  each  ;  Vols,  V.  to  VII.  6s.  each. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  JAMES  COPLAND, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  «^3,  cloth  ;  and  Parts  X.  and  XI.  4s  6d.  each,  sewed. 

***  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 

COQUEREL.-  CHRISTIANITY ; 

Its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man.  ByATHANASE 
COQUEREL,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Paris.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  DAVISON,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  drawn  up  by  the  Author  especially  .for  the  English  Edition.  Post  8vo.  [Ready. 

COSTELLO  (MISS.)-THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets  By  Miss  LOUISA  STUART  COSTELLO,  Author 
of  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,"  "  A  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and  the 
Vines,"  &c.  Long8vo.  with  Illuminated  Pages  and  Borders  printed  in  rose-colour,  18s.  boards; 
or  31s.  6d.  bound  m  rose-coloured  morocco  (Persian  style}  by  Hayday. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-THE  FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES ;  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
Country.  By  LOUISA  STUART  COSTELLO,  Author  of  "  The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia,"  "  Bearn 
and  the  Pyrenees,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Views,  from  Original  Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan, 
engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks.  Square  8vo.  with  Map,  14s.  cloth. 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA  and  in  the  INTERIOR  of  CALIFORNIA  ;  including  a  Narrative  of  Inci- 
dents at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  with  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs, 
in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various  Savage  Tribes  visited.  By  JOHN  COULTER,  M.D.  Author 
of  "  Adventures  in  the  Pacific."  2  vols.  post  8vo.  16s  cloth. 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  : 

With  Observations  on  ihe  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Islands  ;  Remar  s  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residents,  &c.  By  JOHN 
COULTER,  M.D.  Author  of  "  Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America/'  Post  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

CRESY  (E.)-AN  ENCYCLOP  J1DIAOF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  EDWARD  CRESY,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  very  large 
Volume  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  G. 
BUNT,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
&c.,  superintended  by  R.FARLEY,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  E.  CROWE,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 
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DALE  (THE  REV.  T.)-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND 

FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  in  two  Parts :  the  first  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for 
domestic  use,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  Part  2  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A.  Canon-Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras, 
London.  Post4to.  handsomely  printed,  21s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered  5 
<6J2.  10s.  morocco,  with  goffered  edges. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY). -ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  HUMHHRY  DAVY.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  JOHN 
DAVY.  6th  Edition.  8vo.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECES- 

SARY  to  AMATEURS  of  PICTURES.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  M. 
FRANCIS  XAVIER  DE  BURTIN,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels 
in  the  Class  of  Sciences,  &c.  By  ROBERT  WHITE,  Esq.  8vo.  with  four  Plates,  12s.  cloth. 

DE  CUSTINE. -RUSSIA. 

By  the  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE.  Translated  from  the  French.  2d  Edition.  8  vols.  post  8vo. 
31s.  6d.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 
WALL, DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  HENRY  T.  DE  LA  BECHE,  F.R.S.  &c., 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN.— AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth, 

DE  SISMONDL— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUB- 

LICS;  or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  A.D.  476  to  1806.  By 
J.  C.  L.  SISMONDI.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DE  SISMONDL  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians. 
By  J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  EJ-THE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map 
Sections,  and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  DE  STRZELECKI. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

DIBDIN  (THE  REV.  T.  FJ-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30s.  cloth ;  or,  &2.  12s.  6d.  neatly 
half-bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  DODDRIDGE,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  KIPPIS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  £\.  16s.  cloth. 

DONOYAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  DONOVAN,  M.R.I. A.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DONOYAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  DONOVAN,  Esq.  M.R.I. A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY   AND   EEWITSOFS    BUTTERFLIES.  —  THE 

GENERA  of  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters -a  Notice 
of  the  Habits  and  Transformations— and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  «y 
EDWARD  DOUBLEDAY,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology;  Illustrated  with 
75  Coloured  Plates,  by  W.  C.  HEWITSON,  Esq.  Author  of  "  British  Oology." 

***  Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each  ;  each  part  consisting  of  ^coloured  plates,  with 
accompanying  Letter-press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters,  a  Short  Notice  of  the  Habits,  and 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  Part  XIII.  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  November. 

DOYER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  LORD  DOVER.    2d  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.  boards. 
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DRESDEN  GALLERY.— THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Originals,  by  Franz 
Hanfstaengel :  witli  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.  Nos.  I.  to 
XLVIII.  imperial  folio,  each  containing  3  Plates,  with  accompanying  Letter  press,  price  20s.  to 
Subscribers;  to  Nou  Subscribers,  30s.  Single  Plates,  12s.  each. 

V-  To  be  completed  in  a  few  more  numbers. 

DRUMMOND  (DR.  J.  LJ-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATU- 
RALIST, ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  JAMES  L. 
DRUMMOND,  M.D.  Author  of  "  First  Steps  to  Botany,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  genera 
education.  By  J.  L.  DRUMMOND,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  DUNHAM.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £\.  4s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
AND  NORWAY.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    POLAND.      By   Dr. 

Dunham.     Fcp.  8vo.   with  Vignette  Title, 

6s.  cloth. 
THE    LIVES    OF   THE  EARLY  WRITERS 

OF  GREAT    BRITAIN.      By   Dr.  Dunham, 

R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 

Title,  6s.  cloth. 
THE    LIVES   OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.      2  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


DUNLOP.-TRAYELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

"With  a  Journal  of  nearly  Three  Years'  Residence  in  the  Country.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Productions,  Com- 
merce, &c.  By  ROBERT  GLASGOW  DUNLOP,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

DUNLOP  (JOHN).-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  JOHN  DUNLOP,  Esq.  3d  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  CHARLES  LOCK  EASTLARE,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

ECCLESTON  (JAMES). -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH 

ANTIQUITIES.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  JAMES  ECCLE- 
STON, B.A.  Head  Master  of  Button  Coldneld  Grammar  School.  8vo.  with  numerous  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  21s.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physiologies;" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By  JOHN  ELLIOTSON,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  ^2.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK   CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English  and 
English-Greek.  2d  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.  Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, &c.  &c.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  £1.  13s.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  £\.  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  the  Natural  History  of  River 
Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  EPHEMERA,  of  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  9s.  cloth. 

ESDAILE  (DR.  JJ-MESMERISM  IN  INDIA; 

And  its  Practical  Application  in  Surgery  and  Medicine.  By  JAMES  ESDAILE,  M.D.  Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon,  E.I.C.S.  Bengal.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 
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EVANS -THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL  : 

Being-  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.  By  W.  J.  EVANS,  M.D. 
Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  JOHN  FAREY,  Engineer.  4to.  illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates,  ^J5.  5s.  boards. 

FAWN  (THE)  OF  SERTORIUS. 

2  vols.  post  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

"  As  a  work  that  contains  lively  and  graphic  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in  a  distant  age,  we  commend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers."— CRITIC. 

FERGUS.-HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  FERGUS.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FITZROY  (LADY).  — SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.    By  Lady  CHARLES  FITZROY.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.  With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History. 
By  JOHN  FOHSTER,  Esq.  5  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pyrn,  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 
The  above  5  vols.  form  Mr.  Forster's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.  7  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  £%.  2s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REY.  CJ-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

ARABIA  ;  or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative 
Maps  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the 
Hamyaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  FORSTER, 
B.D.  Author  of  "  Mahometanism  Unveiled."  2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  CJ-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.F.R.S., 

late  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
FORSTER,  B.D.  Rector  of  Stisted,  and  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second 
Edition.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  16s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A   TREATISE   ON   THE   ARTS,   MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  FOSBROKE,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FRANCIS-NOTES  FROM  A  JOURNAL   KEPT  IN  ITALY 

and  SICILY  during  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.  By  J.  G.  FRANCIS,  B.A.  Svo.  with  Eight 
Lithographic  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  14s.  cloth. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME ; 

And,  How  it  fared  with  some  who  lately  made  the  Journey.  By  a  COMPANION  TRAVELLER. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s.  cloth. 

GASCOYNE.-A  NEW  SOLUTION,  IN  PART,  OF  THE  SEALS, 

TRUMPETS,  and  other  SYMBOLS  of  the  REATELATION  of  ST.  JOHN  :  being  an  Attempt 
to  prove  that,  as  far  as  they  are  fulfiliecl,  they  denote  the  Rise,  Increase,  and  Maturity  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  Destruction.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
GASCOYNE,  A.M.  ISmo.  5s.  cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SEWELI^  B.D. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

GILBART  (J.  W.)  -THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BANKING.  BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  GILBART,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  3d  Edition.  Svo.  9s.  boards. 

GLEIG.— LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  the  Designs  of  G.  W*  Cope,  A.R.A., 
Thomas  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  and  Frederick  Tayler  M  te- 
bers  of  the  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edi  d 
by  BOLTON  CORNEY,  Esq.  Squai'e  crown  Svo.  uniform  with  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  21s. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  £1.  16s. 

***  One  Hundred  Copies,  £2.  2s.  each,  printed  on  prepared  paper  of  great  beauty. 
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GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  JOHN  MASON 
GOOD,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  familiarly  explained.  By  CHARLES  FOOTE  GOWER.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  5s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM -ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

i  GRANT  (MRS.)-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS.. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  By  Mrs  GRANT, 
of  Laggan.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P,  GRANT, 
Esq.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT   (MRS.) -MEMOIR  AND   CORRESPONDENCE   OF 

the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  "Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J,  P.  GRANT,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  GRATTAN, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

GRAY  (THOMAS). -GRAY'S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  OWEN  JONES, 
Architect.  Imp,  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  patent  relievo  leather. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.— THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS  ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  GEORGE  ROBERT  GRAV, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum  ;  and  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  DAVID  WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  eacfi  Part  consisting  generally  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress  ;  giving 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncoloured  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  consisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

***  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Forty  have  appeared. 

ORDER  I. — Accipitres,  has  been  completed,  and  may  be  had  separately.    Imperial  8vo.  with 
15  coloured  and  12  plain  Plates,  ^62.  8s.  boards. 

GREENER.-THE  GUN; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire- Arms.  By  W.  GREENER,  Inventor  of 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s.  boards. 

GRIMBLOT  (P.)-LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS 

XIV.  and  of  their  Ministers.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  1'olicy  of  England  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  France 
and  England,  and  from  Family  papers.  Edited  by  P.  GRIMBLOT  .  2  vols.  8vo.  [In  thepress. 

GUICCIARDINI  (F.)-THE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  GUIC- 

CIARDINI.  Translated  by  EMMA  MARTIN.  With  Notes,  and  Parallel  Passages  from 
the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon,  Pascal,  Rochefoucault,  Montesquieu,  Burke, 
Talleyrand,  M.  Guizot,  &c. ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Guicciardini.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  7s.  boards;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  14s. 

GUTCH.-A  LYTELL  GESTE  OF  ROBIN  HODE : 

With  other  Antient  and  Modern  Ballads  and  Songs  relative  to  this  celebrated  Yeoman.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  his  History  and  Character,  grounded  upon  other  Documents  than  those 
made  use  of  by  his  former  Biographer,  "  Mister  Ritson."  Edited  by  J.  M.  GUTCH,  F.A.S. 
and  adorned  with  Cuts  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F.A.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  30s.  cloth. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  JOSEPH  GWILT,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  GWILT.  8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth. 
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HALL.- NEW    GENERAL    LARGE    LIBRARY  ATLAS   OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully 
coloured.  Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  SIDNEY  HALL.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  -,  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  Official  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Folded  in 
half,  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia ;  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  russia- 

HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England:  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care- 
fully investigated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Cotetnporary  Authorities.  By 
CAROLINE  A.  HALSTED,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort."  2  vols.  8vo.  with  an 
Original  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE  (THE); 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  FABIUS 
PICTOR.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  boards. 

HANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  HANSARD.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA; 

Being  the  Account  of  Eighteen  Months'  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Court 
of  Shoa.  By  Major  Sir  W.  C.  HARRIS,  Author  of  "Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa,"  &c. 
2d  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  £1.  2s.  cloth. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE ; 

Or,  the  Sporting  Adventures  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  By  the  Author  of  "  Handley  Cross  ;  or, 
the  Spa  Hunt."  Svo.  with  Eight  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  \In  October. 

HAWES -TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Adventures  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America;  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  1020,  to  the  Time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  BARBARA  HAWES.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  Frontispiece,  6s.  cloth. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  HAWKER.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from 
Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Uickes,  &c.  8vo.  £\.  Is.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND   JOURNALS   OF 

the  late  B.  R.  HAYDON,  Historical  Painter.  Arranged,  edited,  and  continued  by  Mrs. 
HAYDOX.  [In  the  press. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  HAYDON,  Historical  Painter.  With  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of 
Sir  1  )avid  Wilkio,  andother  Illustrations,  from  Designs  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  2  vols. 
Svo.  2-1-s.  cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   DESCRIPTIVE   AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  HENSLOW,  3V1.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts?,  6s.  cloth. 

IIERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  O'N  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-- A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON     THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES.  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.      By  kyayos.      "  Manners  make  the  man."     2Sth  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
General  Observations ;  Introductions — Letters  of  Introduction — Marriage— Dinners — Smoking ; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople— Visiting ; 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HISTORICAL  CHARADES. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Madras."    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland.  By  a 
WANDERING  ARTIST.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 
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HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  HOOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  CLEMENT  HOARE, 
Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls."  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  CLEMENT  HOARE.  3d  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbury;  now  first  collected  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH,  Bart.    16  vols.  8vo. 
8s.  cloth. 
V  Separately :  the  English  Works,  in  11  vols.  £5.  10s. ;  the  Latin  Works,  in  5  vols.  £1.  10s. 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.    By  J.  HOLLANJD,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  300  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  HENRY  HOLLAND,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

MINISTRY :  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  WALTER 
FAR&UHAR  HOOK,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSON 
HOOKER,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  I6mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  Is.  sewed. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 ;  comprising  Phaenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  plain;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  completing  the  British  Flora,  and 
forming  Vol.  5,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smith's  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  THOMAS 
HARTWELL  HORNE,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Facsirnilies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  63s.  cloth;  or  £5,  bound  in  calf  half-extra,  by  Hayday. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE,  B.D.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps 
and  other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  By  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2d  Edition, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indices. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £\.  10s.  cloth. — By  the  same  Author, 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical 
Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT  (MARY).-BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     BY 

Mary  Howitt.  Square  crown  Svo.  with  a  Portrait,  from  a  picture  by  Miss  Gillies,  beautifully 
engraved  by  W.  H.  Egleton,  18s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  36s.  (bound  by  Hayday.) 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  YEAR-BOOK. 

By  MARY  HOWITT.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original 
Designs.  [In  the  Autumn. 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HOWITT,  Author 
of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.  New  Edit.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  40  Woodcuts.  [Just  ready. 
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HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  3d  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8vo.  with  Engravings 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-YISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fie  Ids,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations  by 
S.  Williams,  21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  and 
Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 
Author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.  Med.  8vo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  8vo.  with  24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY : 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Viet, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.  By  J.  C.  HUDSON,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HUDSON,  Esq.  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  ;  Author  of  "  Plain  Directions  for 
Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
***  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ;  containing  useful  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  HUDSON,  Esq.  Author  of  "Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT  (BARON). -BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS : 

A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  Sanction 
and  Co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  EDWARD  SABINE,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  Vol.  I.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth.  [Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press. 

"  Je  vous  autorise,  Monsieur,  de  vous  servir  en  toute  occasion  de  la  declaration,  que  la  belle  traduction  du  Colonel 
Sabine  enrichie  de  rectifications  et  de  notes  tres-prgcieuses,  et  qui  ont  toute  mon  approbation,  est  la  seule  par  laquelle 
j'ai  vivement  desir6  voir  introduit  mon  ouvrage  dans  la  literature  de  votre  pays." 

BARON  HUMBOLDT  to  Mr.  Murray,  Dec.  15.  1846. 

"  The  present  translation  was  undertaken  in  compliance  with  the  author's  wish,  and  is  ably  executed,  reading  like 
an  original  work." — SPECTATOR. 

HUME.-THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  PRINTING  CLUBS 

of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  ;  being  an  Account  of  their  respective  Origin,  History,  Objects, 
and  Constitution  :  full  details  respecting  Membership,  Fees,  their  published  Works  and  Trans- 
actions, Notices  of  their  Periods  and  Places  of  Meeting,  &c.  With  a  general  Introduction, 
and  a  Classified  Index.  Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  A.  HUME,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland;  Member  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  &c.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HUNT-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays ;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

JAENISCH  &  WALKER —JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR: 

A  New  Analysis  of  the  Openings  of  Games.  By  C.  F.  De  JAENISCH,  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  copious  Notes,  by  GEORGE  WALKER,  Author  of  "Chess 
Studies,"  and  various  other  Works  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  CROWE,  Esq.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  30s.  cloth. 
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JAMES.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIEE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

JEBB.-A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

PSALMS  ;  intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  Structure.  To  which  are  added, 
Dissertations  on  the  word  "Selah."  and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Poetical 
Features,  of  the  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB,  A.M.  Rector  of  Peterstow.  2  vols.  8vo. 
21s.  cloth. 

JEBB   (BISHOP)   AND    KNOX   (ALEXANDER).  -  THIRTY 

YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
Aghadoe,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I. A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  FORSTER,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Stisted,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  2d  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cl. 

JEFFREY.  —  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  now  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
New  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  illustrated  by 
Wood  Engravings,  £1. 10s.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-QUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  THOMAS  KEIOHTLEY,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KING   (COL.   J.   A.)  7- TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS    IN    THE 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC;  embracing  the  Author's  Personal  Adventures,  with  the  Civil 
and  Military  History  of  the  Country,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition  before  and 
during  the  Administration  of  Governor  Rosas,  his  course  of  Policy,  the  Causes  and  Character 
of  his  Interference  with  the  Government  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  ANTHONY  KINO,  an  Officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  Republic.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  INGRAHAM  KIP,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

KIRBY&SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  KIRBY,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
SPENCE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  6th  Edit,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

KNOX  (ALEXANDER). -REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

Esq.  of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A  ,  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanatory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Private  Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Writer's  Character,  Sentiments, 
and  Life.  3d  Edition,  4  vols.  fcvo,  £1.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  called  the  GERMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  by  J.  Ronge  and  I.  Czerski, 
in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.  LAING, 
Esq.  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  &c.  2d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

LAING.— THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  The  Heimskringla,  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  SAMUEL  LAING,  Author  of  "  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,"  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.  By  SAMUEL  LAING,  Esq.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LANE  (R.  J.)-LIFE  AT  THE  WATER-CURE; 

Or,  a  Month  at  Malvern.  A  Diary  of  Facts  and  Fancies.  To  which  is  added,  The  Sequel. 
By  RICHARD  J.  LANE,  A.R.A.  Lithographer  to  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 
Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  14s.  cloth. 
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LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Author  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  and  "  Gertrude."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

LANG.-COOKSLAND  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  AUSTRALIA; 

Or,  the  Future  Cotton  Field  of  Great  Britain  :  its  Characteristics  and  Capabilities  for  European 
Colonization,  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines. 
By  J.  D.  LANG,  D.D.  12mo.  with  7  Plates  and  Map,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LANG.-PHILLIPSLAND ; 

Or,  the  Country  hitherto  designated  Port  Phillip  :  its  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  as  a 
highly  eligible  Field  for  Emigration.  By  JOHN  DUNMORE  LANG,  D.U.  A.M. ;  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.  12mo.  with  4  Plates  and  2  Maps,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LAPLACE  (THE  MARQUIS  DE).-THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

WORLD.  By  M.  LE  MARQUIS  DE  LAPLACE.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  elucidated 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  H.  HARTE,  F.T.C.D.  M.R.I.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
24s.  boards. 

LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  LARDNEK. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  £39.  18s.     The  works, 
separately,  6s.  per  volume. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM,  and  METEOROLOGY.    By  D.  LARDNER,  LLD.  F.R.S.,  and  C.  V.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

LARDNER —A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  LARDNER,  LL.D.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.- A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MAT1CS.    By  Dr.  LARDNER.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  LARDNER,  LL.D.  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  LARDNER.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and  upwards 
of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-T1IE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.  New  Kiritic">,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  cloth 
lettered ;  or  handsomely  orund  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  £1.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separately: — 

ThelMPROVISATRICE.  Fcp.  I0s.6d.  cloth.  I  The  GOLDEN  VIOLET.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  VENETIAN  BRACELET.  10s. 6d.  cloth.  I  The  TROUBADOUR.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE— TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals, 
By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  BOWDICH),  Author  of  "Taxidermy,"  "Memoirs  of 
Cuvier,"  &c.  12mo.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

LEMPRIERE.-A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY; 

Containing  a  copious  Account  of  all  the  proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors;  with 
the  Value  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  a 
Chronological  Table.  By  T.  LEMPRIERE,  D.D.  20th  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

LESLIE  (C.  R.)— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  Esq.  R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.R.LESLIE,  R.A.  Second 
Edition.,  with  further  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Small  4to.  with  two  Portraits  (one 
from  a  new  Sketch  by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  Plate  of  "  Spring,"  engraved  by  Lucas.  21s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  LADY,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Years  Ago."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  is  no  commonplace  retailer  of  cut  an:l  dried  maxims,  but  a  woman  of  strong  understanding  and  cultivated 
taste,  who  has  read  much  and  thought  more.  She  would  have  religion  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  human 
actions  ;  but  she  is  not  puritanical  in  her  pious  zeal." — SPECTATOR. 
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LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA : 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  of 
the  World.  By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3d  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples. By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  12s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in  the 
year.  By  G.  LINDLEY,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Prof.  LINDLEY.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

LINWOOD  (W.)-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Graecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  GULIELMO  LINWOOD,  M.A.  Mdis  Christi  Alummo.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LOUDON(MRS.)-THEAMATEURGARDENER'SCALENDAR: 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Month  :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ;  and  a 
Short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  By  Mrs.  LOUDON.  iGmo.with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Lite  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  LOUDON,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Steel  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers ;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Example? 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  By  the  late  J.  C. 
LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING : 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS : 

being  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum"  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  with  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £1.  10s.  cloth. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees, 
and  upwards  of  2,500  Woodcuts,  ^10,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture :  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  m  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  &c.  5th  Edition.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood,  ^2.  10s.  cloth.— The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  By  J.  C.  LOUDOW,  F.L.S.  &c.  The  Specific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition  with 
Supplement,  and  a  new  General  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  ^3. 13s.  6d. 
cloth.— The  Supplement,  separately,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery :  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  LOUDON.  8vo.  with  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
£3.  3s.  cloth.— The  Supplement,  separately,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON, 
F.L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition,  with  a  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
LOUDON,  by  W.  H.  BAXTER,  and  revised  by  GEORGE  DON,  F.L.S.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  LATER  SUPPLEMENT  separately,  8s. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added,  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 

LOUDON. -THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  YILLA 

COMPANION ;  comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  grounds 
from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent ;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  20s.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds; 
Illustrations  of  the  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  DAVID  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  &c.  8vo.  with 
Engravings  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Britain  Described.  By  DAVID  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  reduced 
from  a  Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  2  vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beautifully  col'd 
after  Nature,  j6J16.  16s.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follows: 

The  OX.    Atlas  quarto,  with  22  plates,  ^6. 16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP.    Atlas  quarto,  with  21  plates,  £&.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE.    Atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  ^6J3,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HOG.    Atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  ^J2.  2s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 5th  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  an  entirely  new  set  or'  above  200 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

LOW  (PROFESSOR). -ON  LANDED  PROPERTY 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  DAVID  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  Elements  of 
Practical  Agriculture,"  &c.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 
TRIBUTED to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  THOMAS  BABINGTON 
MACAULAY.  4th  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  THOMAS  BABINOTON  MACAULAY.    9th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards ; 
morocco,  42s.  (bound  by  Hayday.) 

MACKAY  (CHARLES)-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF 

TH 
Of* 

8vo 


THE  ENGLISH  LAKES  ;   a  Summer  Ramble.     By  CHARLES  MACKAY,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author 
of  "  Legends  of  the  Isles,"  "The  Salamandrine,"  -'The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,"  &c. 
},  with  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  from  Original  Sketches,  14s.  cloth. 
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MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS ;  including-  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Edited  by  ROBERT  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH,  fec.-THE  HISTORY  OE  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  ;  W.  WALLACE,  Esq. ;  and  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £3.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES). -THE  LIFE  OE  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia ;  and  intended  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Prize.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  cloth; 
or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  (old  style),  8s. 

MSCULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  large 
Maps,  ^4.  cloth. 

V  The  new  Articles  have  been  printed  separately,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition. 
They  comprise  a  full  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, &c.  8vo.  5s.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.  8vo.  50s.  cloth  ;  or  55s.  half- bound  russia. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  Editions  published  in  1844  and  1846,  maybe  had  separately, 
price  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH  (J.  RJ-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

STATISTICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Popu- 
lation, Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  3d  Edit, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  ^2.  2s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -THE  LITERATURE  OE  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY  ;  being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH, 
Esq.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND   (DR.  CHARLES).  -  THE  CHURCH  IN   THE 

CATACOMBS :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral 
Remains.  By  CHARLES  MAITLAND,  M.D.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Mrs.  MARCET.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  MARCET.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  MARCET.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS   ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  MARCET.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Mrs.  MARCET.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Map, 
shewing  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  "  Gertrude,"  and  "  Laneton  Parsonage."  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  2  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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MARRYAT.-BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

By  FRANCIS  S.  MARRYAT,  late  Midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Samarang.  Richly  illustrated  with 
numerous  Lithograghic  Drawings  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Sketches  by  Mr. 
MARRYAT.  [In  the  press. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  MARRYAT,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  22s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  MARRYAT,  C.B.  Author  of 
"The  Settlers  in  Canada,"  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE    PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  MARRYAT,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.  2  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  MARRYAT,  C.B.  Author  of  "The  Privateers-man 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  in  Two  Parts.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

***  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  are— a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar,  Verbal 
Distinctions,  and  Exercises ;  anew  Universal  Gazetteer ;  a  compendious  Classical  Dictionary; 
an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms  ;  a  new  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Peerage  ;  and  various  useful  Tabular  Addenda. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 


style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in 
roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Age. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and 
containing  a  copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  1844.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ; 
bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth ;  bound  in  roan.,  1 2s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  :  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  will  be  found,  combined  with  a  variety 
of  interesting  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.  Fcp.  8vo.  uniform  with  Mr.  Maunder's  other 
Four  Treasuries,  and  embellished  with  Eight  Hundred  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood,  de- 
signed expressly  for  this  work.  [In  the  Autumn. 

***  Mr.  Maunder  has  also  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness  "  The  Treasury  of  Geo- 
graphy," the  particulars  of  which  will  be  shortly  announced. 

MEMOIRS   OF   THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth. 

MICHELET  (J.)-PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  MICHELET.  Translated  from  the  French  (Third  Edition,  which  contains  Michelet's 
Preface,  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits),  with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C.  COCKS, 
B.L.  New  Editions.  Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth  ;  16mo.  Is.  4d.  sewed. 
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MICHELET  (J.)-THE  PEOPLE. 

By  M.  MICHKLET,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.    Translated,  with  the  approbation 
ef  the  Author,  by  C.  COCKS,  B.L.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth ;  I6mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
***  Mr.  Cocks's  authorised  translations  of  Michelet's  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,"  and 
"  The  People,"  in  one  vol.  I6mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

MICHELET    AND     UUINET.-THE    JESUITS,    BY    MM. 

MICHELET  and  QUINET.  Translated  from  the  Seventh  Edition,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Authors,  by  C.  COCKS,  B.L.,  Author  of  "  Bordeaux,  its  Wines,  and  the  Claret  Country." 
New  Edition.  I6mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

V  Mr.  Cocks's  Authorised  Translations  of  MM.  Michelet  and  Quinet's  "  The  Jesuits,"  and 
M.  Quinet's  "Christianity,"  in  one  vol.  16mo.  4s.  cloth. 

MILES  (WILLIAM). -THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  AND  HOW  TO 

KEEP  IT  SOUND.  By  WILLIAM  MILES,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing 
in  general,  and  Hunters  in  particular.  Imperial  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  9s.  cloth. — The  Ap- 
pendix separately,  price  2s.  6d. 

***  Four  Casts  or  Models  of  Shoes  may  be  had,  displaying  the  different  kinds  of  Shoeing, 
price  3s.  each ;  or  10s.  6d.  the  Set. 

No.  1,  Shod  for  General  Purposes.          I         No.  3,  Shod  with  Leather. 
„    2,  Shod  for  Hunting.  |  „    4,  Foot  prepared  for  Shoeing. 

MILNER  (REVV.  J.  &  D-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Rev.  ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D.  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  GR\NTHAM,  B.D.  Rector  of  Bramber,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  4  vols.  Svo.  ^6'2. 12s.  cloth. 

A  Continuation  of  the  above. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century;  originally  designed  as  a  Continuation  of  Milner's  "  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ."  By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEBBING,  D.D.  3  vols.  Svo.  36s.  cloth. 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Profusely  Illuminated  on  every  page  with  elaborate  Borderings  of  original  and  appropriate 
design,  composed  from  the  works  of  the  Old  Illuminators.  Square  fcp.  Svo.  uniform  in  size 
with  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  "  Parables  of  Our  Lord;"  in  a  binding  of  novel 
character,  designed  and  modelled  expressly  for  this  work.  [In  the  Autumn. 

MOHAN  LAL.-LIFE  OF  THE  AMIR  DOST  MOHAMMED 

KHAN,  of  CABUL  :  with  his  Political  Proceedings  towards  the  English,  Russian,  and 
Persian  Governments,  including  the  Victory  and  Disasters  of  the  British  Army  in  Afghanistan. 
By  MOHAL  LAL,  Esq.  Knight  of  ths  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun ;  lately  attached  to 
the  Mission  in  Kabul.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 

MONTAUBAN.-A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY  IN  THE  EAST; 

Or,  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.    By  Mrs.  ELIOT  MONTAUBAN.    Post  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth  ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  36s. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  Svo.  with  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  Richmond, 
and  a  View  of  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  21s.  cloth ;  or  t2s.  bound  in  morocco,  oy  Hayday. 

V  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  o6J2.  10s.  cloth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  £±.  10s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Svo.  illustrated  with  13  Engravings  finished  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
Art,  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  35s ;  or,  with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  cloth  ; 
or,  bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  MACLISE,  R. A.  Imp.  Svo.  with  161  Designs  engraved  on  Steel,  ^3.  3s.  bds. ; 
or  £±.  14s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies  printed, 
of  which  a  few  remain),  £§.  6s  boards. 

V  India  Proofs  before  Letters  of  the  161  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio  (only 
25  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain).  ^631.  10s. 

India  Proofs  before  Letters  of  the  51  Large  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio 
(only  25  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  £18.  18s. 
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MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Kings  of  that  Realm  down  to  its  Last  Chief.  By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq. 
4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  24s.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  GEORGE  MOORE,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  &c.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  GEORGE  MOORE,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
&c.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  (THE). 

3d  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  £\.  10s.  half-bound. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 
NEERING AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSELEY,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  and  Author  of  "  Illustrations 
of  Practical  Mechanics,"  &c.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSKLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London ;  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  College.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEDPS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  JAMES  MURDOCH,  D.D.  Edited, 
with  Additions,  by  HENRY  SOAMES,  M.A.  Rector  of  Stapleford-Tawney,  Essex.  New  Edition, 
revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time.  4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  HUGH  MURRAY, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  82  Maps,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  £3,  cloth. 

MY  YOUTHFUL  COMPANIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  My  School-boy  Days."    I8mo.  with  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life..  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of 
Madame  NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE,  by  Miss  HOLLAND.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 

V  Separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ;  Vol.  III.  7s.  6d. 

NEWELL  (REV.  R.  H.)-THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modern  Naturalists.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  NEWELL, 
Rector  of  Little  Hormead.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  arid  Private  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  K.C.M.G.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s,  cloth. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  From 
Notes  taken  by  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With 
Glossary  and  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

OWEN.-LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
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PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD  (ILLUMINATED). 

PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in 
Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold  ;  with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  21s.  in  a  massive  carved 
binding  in  the  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  morocco 
in  the  Missal  style,  by  Hayday. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES  ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  PARKES.  5th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

PARNELL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telfqrd,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 
Road.  By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  HENRY  PARNELL,  Bart.  2d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo. 
with  9  large  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-SERYIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 


EUROPEAN  FAMILY  ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior,  during  the  years  1843an 
Esq.    i'ost  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  12s.  cloth. 


PATON  (A.  A.)-THE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILIES : 

Consisting  of  a  short  but  comprehensive  Form  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  Day  in 
the  Week.  Collected  by  the  late  EDWARD  PEARSON,  D.D.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
the  Author.  New  Edition.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 
NOMY. By  the  Rev.  W.  PEARSON,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  South  Killworth, 
Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  4to.  with 
Plates,  £7.  7s.  boards. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  ana  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  JON.  PEREIRA, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PERICLES. 

A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  83d  Olympiad.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek 
Philosophy."  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL  (C.  F.) -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  PESCHEL,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

(  Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately  j  part  2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Electro- 

>.  Dynamics).    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 
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PITMAN  (REV.  J.  R.)-A  COURSE  OF  SERMONS 

On  some  of  the  chief  Subjects  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  containing  Three  or  more  for  each  Day 
of  the  Month :  abridged  from  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Established  Church.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
PITMAN,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  8vo.  Hs.  cl. 

PLUNKETT.-THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

NAVY.  By  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  PLUN  KETT,  R.N.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ; 
with  Notes,  and  new  Information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  Distinction.  Post  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  cloth. 

PLYMLEY  (PETER) -LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

CATHOLICS  TO  MY  BROTHER  ABRAHAM,  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By 
PETER  PLYMLEY.  21st  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

POETS'  PLEASAUNCE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  Pleasant  Poets  have  in  past  time  for 
Pastime  planted :  with  the  right  ordering  of  them.  By  EDEN  WARWICK.  Square  crown 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  \In  October. 

POISSON  (S.  D.)-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  S.  D.  POISSON.  2d  Edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  H.  HARTE,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  2  vols  8vo 
£\.  8s.  cloth. 

POPE  (ALEXANDER).-THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE.  I 

Edited  by  THOMAS  ROSCOE,  Esq.  With  the  Author's  Life.  A  New  Edition.  8  vols  8vo 
£±.  4s.  cloth. 

PORTER. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  11.  PORTER,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A   TREATISE   ON   THE    MANUFACTURES    OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  PORTER,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title 
and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  PORTLOCK,  F  R  S 
&c.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT  (REV.  J.)— A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  :  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
JAMES  PYCROKT,  B.A.  Editor  of  "  Virgil,  with  Marginal  References";  Author  of  " Latin 
Grammar  Practice,"  and  "  Greek  Grammar  Practice.''  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

of  LONDON'.  Edited  by  DAVID  THOMAS  ANSTED,  M. A.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London  ;  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.  8vo.  4s.  each  number,  sewed. 

QUINET.  -CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  ASPECTS, 

From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  French  Revolution.  By  E.  QUINET,  of  the  College  of  France. 
Translated,  with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C.  COCKS,  B.L.  16rno.  2s.  sewed. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  SARAH  AUSTIN,  Translator  of  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  30s.,  Vol.  III.  18s.,  cloth. 

READER  (THOMAS).— TIME  TABLES 

On  a  New  and  Simplified  Plan  ;  to  facilitate  the  Operation  of  Discounting  Bills,  and  the 
Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. :  shewing,  WITHOUT  CALCU- 
LATION, the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  any  other  Day,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  365  Days.  By  THOMAS  READER.  Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth  ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL.— THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the  REGISTRAR-GENERAL  of  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  and  MARRIAGES,  in  ENGLAND, 

1845.     8vo.  5s.  cloth. — Also, 

First     Report  (1839),  8vo.  3s.  I  Third    Report  (1841),  8vo.  4s.  I  Fifth  Report  (1843),  8vo.  5s. 
Second  Report  (1840),  8vo.  4s.  |  Fourth  Report  (1842),  8vo.  4s.  |  Sixth  Report  (1844),  8vo.  5s. 
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REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medi- 
cine ;  comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Distin- 
guishing Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  By  R.  REECE,  M.D.  16th  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

REID  (DRJ-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  HUMPHRY  REPTON,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  works  on  these 
subjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  Biographical  Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c. 
8vo.  with  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth ;  with  coloured  plates,  ^3.  6s.  cloth. 

REYNARl)  THE  FOX : 

A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Age.  Reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
with  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  Wood-block  Letters  made  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Designs  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries.  With  an  Introduction,  by  SAMUEL  NAYLOR,  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Large  square  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

RICH.-AN  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Words  respecting  Visible  Objects  connected 
with  the  Arts,  Science,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients.  Illustrated  by  nearly  2,000 
Woodcuts  from  the  Antique.  By  ANTHONY  RICH,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  Gains  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  one  of  the  Contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities." 

[In  the  press. 


Post  8vo. 

,  RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  AND 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German. 
J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.    New  Edition.    8vo.  31s. 6d.  cloth. 

The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Latin-English  Dictionary,  2is.  cloth. 


LATIN- 

By  the  Rev. 


Separately 


RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE, 
M.A. ;  Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."  'Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE    (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS:    THEIR  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS,  and  CONSTRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals 
for  their  Prevention.  By  ROBERT  RITCHIE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S.A.  Civil  Engineer,  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  9s.  cloth. 

RIYERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  RIVERS,  Jun.  4thEdition, 
corrected  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

»„»  In  this  edition  only  the  most  select  varieties  are  described,  both  old  and  new;  those  of  inferior  interest  hare 
been  omitted ;  and  several  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  added. 

ROBERTS.-A  COMPREHENSIYE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  VINE  under  GLASS.  By  JAMES  ROBERTS,  Gardener  to  Matthew  Wilson,  Esq.  Eshton 
Hall,  Skipton,  Yorkshire.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

ROBINSON  (JAMES). -THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING, 

PICKLING,  AND  SMOKING  MEAT  AND  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Modes. 
With  many  useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  and  full  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  an 
economical  Drying  Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  entirely  New  Plan.  By  JAMES  ROBINSON, 
Eighteen  Years  a  Practical  Curer.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
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ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  general 
Use.  By  J.  ROGERS,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."  2d  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

ROGET  (P.  M.)-THE  ECONOMIC  CHESS-BOARD ; 

Being  a  Chess-Board,  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  Chess-Men,  for  playing  Games  in 
Carriages,  or  Out  of  Doors,  and  for  folding  up,  and  carrying  in  the  pocket,  without  disturbing 
the  Game.  Invented  by  P.  M.  ROGET,  M.D.  and  Registered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 
New  Edition.  In  a  neat  foolscap  Svo.  case,  price  2s.  6d. 

ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  HENRY  ROSCOE,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

ROWTON  (F.)-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  FREDERIC 
ROWTON,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD  (REV.  JOHNX-PAROCFIALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  JOHN  SANDFORD,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Dunchurch,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL   AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  JOHN  SANDFORD.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  SANDFORD.    2d  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PROFESSOR). -PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY.  By  M.  J.  SCHLEIDEN,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  Translated  by  E.  LANKES- 
TER,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Svo.  with  numerous  WTood  Engravings.  [In  the  press. 

SCHOPENHAUER-YOUTHFUL  LIFE  AND  PICTURES  OF 

TRAVEL:  being  the  Autobiography  of  Madame  SCHOPENHAUER.  Translated  from  the 
German.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart.    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  JANE  PORTKR.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
in  the  Missal  style,  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  OWEN  JONES,  Architect,  and  an  illuminated 
Frontispiece  by  W.  BOXALL,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover, 
21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  25s. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  DR.  AIKIN. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  LUCY  AIKIN  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  from 


more  recent  Poets.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 


From  Chaucer  to  Withers.    WTith  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  SOUTH EY,  LL.D.     8vo.  30s. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

•  „"  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  are  printed  entire,  without  mutilation  or  abridg- 
ment— a  feature  not  possessed  by  any  similar  work,  and  adding  obviously  to  their  interest  and  utility. 


SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 


THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T.  BOWDLER, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  9th  Edition.  Svo.  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists,  21s.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vols.  Svo.  without  Illustrations,  £\.  14s.  6d.  boards. 
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SHELDON  (F.)-THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

BORDER:  being  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Ancient,  Remodelled,  and  Original,  founded  on 
well-known  Border-Legends  :  with  illustrative  Notes.  By  FREDERICK  SHELDON.  Square 
post  8vo.  15s.  cloth;  morocco,  30s.  (bound  by  Hayday.) 

SHELLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  SHELLEY,  Sir  D.  BREWSTER, 
J.  MONTGOMERY,  &c.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY.— LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  SHELLEY,  and  others.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SHEPHERD  (THE  REV.  W.)-HORJB  APOSTOLIC^ 

Or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged 
according  to  Townsend.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SHEPHERD,  B.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte",  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *****. 
9th  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B*  *  **. "  Fcp.  8vo.  3s  cloth. 

SHUNAMMITE.-THE  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE. 

From  the  Scriptures — 2  Kings,  chap.  IV.  vv.  8  to  37.  With  Six  Original  Designs,  and  an 
Ornamental  Border  to  each  page,  in  the  Missal  style,  printed  in  Colours  and  Gold.  Super- 
intended and  printed  by  L.  GRUNER.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  "  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  "  Parables  of  Our  Lord,"  and  "  Miracles  of  Our  Saviour."  \In  the  Autumn. 

SIBLEY  AND  RUTHERFORD, -EARTH WORK  TABLES, 

For  Railways  and  other  Public  Works.  By  CHARLES  K.  SIBLEY,  Civil  Engineer;  and 
WILLIAM  RUTHERFORD,  of  the  R.M.  Academy,  Woolwich.  4  to.  12s.  6d.  in  limp  cloth  ;  or 
15s.  bound  in  flexible  leather. 

***  These  Tables  are  calculated  for  various  slopes,  and  to  central  widths,  for  every  foot, 
from  23  feet  to  43  feet.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  at  a  glance  results  which  require  considerable 
calculations  with  tables  at  present  in  use.  They  are  computed  to  show  the  total  content  for 
one  chain  in  length,  with  heights  at  each  end  trom  0  to  6u  feet,  at  intervals  of  half  a  foot.  No 
multiplication  is  necessary. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CATHERINE  SINCLAIR,  Author  of  "  Modern  Accomplishments,"  "  Modern  Society," 
"  Jane  Bouverie,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SINNETT.-BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  PERCY  SINNETT.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
18s.  cloth. 

SMITH  (MRS.) -THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA:  her  Trials  and  her  Mission.  ByMrs.  HENRY 
SMITH.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac  :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.  By  GEORGE  SMITH,  F.S.A.  &c.  Author  of  "  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

SMITH  (GEORGE). -PERILOUS  TIMES; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.  By  GEO  SMITH,  F.A.S.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH     (GEORGE).  -  THE    RELIGION     OF     ANCIENT 

BRITAIN  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED :  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religious 
Systems  which  have  obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest : 
including  an  Investigation  into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had 
gained  the  ascendancy.  By  GEORGE  SMITH,  F.A.S.  &c.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH -THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  &c. 

6  vols.  8vo.  £3.  12s.  boards. 

Contents  :— Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  FLOWERING  PLANTS  and  the  FERNS,  ^2.  8s. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1, 12s. — CRYPTOGAMIA;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticae,  Lichens,  Characese, 

and  Algaa.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2, 12s.— The  FUNGI— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  HOOKER,  and  the  Rev. 

M.  J.  BERKELEY,  F.L.S.  &c. 
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— COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  SMITH.    2d  Edit,  with  Additions,  &c.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER.     12mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  SMITH,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected  ;  in  which 
the  objectof  Smith's  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "Introduction." 
By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo.  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth : 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  sS2.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH  (SYDNEY). -SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S 

Cathedral,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITII.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

3d  Edition,  with  Additions.     3  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  36s.  cloth. 

"»*  This  collection  consists  of  the  author's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Peter  Plymley's  Letters  on 
the  Catholics,  and  other  miscellaneous  works. 

SOPHOCLES,  BY  LINWOOD. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRAGGEDI^  SUPERSTATES.  Recensuit,  et  brevi  adnotatione  instruxit 
GULIELMUS  LINWOOD,  A.M.  JSdis  Christi  apud  Oxonienses  Alumnus.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEPS  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  arid  Notes.    Complete  in  one  volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick,  uniform  with  Byron's  and  Moore's 
Poems.    8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 
Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  £1. 10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  ^J4.10s. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).— THE  DOCTOR,  &c. 

Vol.  VI.  From  the  Papers  of  the  late  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  JOHN  WOOD  WARTER.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  The  Seventh  Volume,  to  complete  the  work,  is  in  the  press. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).  «  THE  LATE  MR.  SOUTHEFS 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK  ;  comprising  his  Readings  and  Collections  in  History,  Biography, 
Manners  and  Literature,  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.  &c. ;  systematically  arranged. 

[In  the  press. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  LL.D.  3d  Edition,  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT 
SOUTH EY,  A.M.  Curate  of  Cockermouth.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  28s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS: 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  and 
II.  BELL,  Esq.  5  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £1.  10s.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers."  2d  Edition.  Royal  Svo.  with  23  beautifully- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £1.  Us.  6d.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK ; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  HARRY  HIEOVER.  2  vols.  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 

"  This  work  will  become  a  great  favourite  with  all  persons  who  are  connected  with  the  turf,  the  clkase,  and  the 
world  of  manly  sports.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  off-hand,  dashing  manner,  and  contains  an  immense  variety 
of  information  and  entertaining  matter." — WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

STEBBINGL-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  STEBBING,  M.A.  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Title?,  12s.  cloth. 

STEBBING. -THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  STEBIJING.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes  ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  GRAHAM  WILLMORE,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;— The  Customs 
and  Shipping  Department,  by  GEORGE  CLEMENTS,  of  the  Customs,  London,  Compiler  of 
"The  Customs  Guide;— The  Exchanges,  &c.  and  Naval  Book-keeping,  by  WILLIAM  TATE, 
Author  of  "  The  Modern  Cambist."  Svo.  28s.  cloth  ;  or,  29s.  bound. 
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STEEPLETON  ; 

Or,  High  Church  and  Low  Church.  Being  the  present  Tendencies  of  Parties  in  the  Church, 
exhibited  in  the  History  of  Frank  Faithful.  By  a  CLERGYMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.  -A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or,  BEETLES*  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
STEPHENS,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."  Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.  -A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
A  TREATISEON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND    |     NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    CLASSIFICATION 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    ANIMALS.      By  W. 

Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
NATURAL   HISTORY   AND    CLASSIFICATION 

OF  QUADRUPEDS.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 


OF  FISH,  AMPHIBIANS,  AND  REPTILES.    By 
"W.  Swainson,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY  ;  or,  the  Natu- 
ral Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-fish. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  TAXIDERMY  ;  with  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of  their 
Works.  By  W.  Swainson.  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


BIRDS.     By  W.    Swainson,  Esq.      2  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  with  300  Woodcuts,  12s.  cloth. 
HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

INSECTS.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W. 

E.  Shuckard,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES.  By  W.  Swainson, 

Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous 

Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

SYMONDS.-THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Act  7  and  8  Vic.  c.  112  ;  the  Regulations  under  which  Lascars  may 
be  employed;  and  some  forms  of  Proceedings  before  Magistrates.  By  E.  W.  SYMONDS, 
Esq.  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Thames  Police  Court.  3d  Edition.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  that  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  TATE,  M.A.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts  ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations  :  with  the 
Horae  Paulinae  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  JAMES  TATE,  M.A. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  BJ-MARGARET  ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  May  You  Like  It,"  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cl. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  BJ-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  "  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  BJ-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  TAYLER,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Evening  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary's,  Chester;  Author  of"  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER  ; 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  META  SANDER.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  7s.  cloth. 

TAYLOR  (JEREMY).-BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE 

WORKS:  with  the  Life  by  Bishop  HKBER.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
PAGE  EDEN,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  The  Second  Volume  (the  First  in  the  order  of 
publication)  contains  the  Life  of  Christ,  complete.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.    Vol.  III.  containing  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
will  be  published  in  October. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  ST.  DAVID'S  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  A  New 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  with  Maps,  36s.  cloth.  To  be  completed 
in  8  volumes,  price  12s.  each.  [Vol.  IV.  in  October. 

***  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £2.  8s.  cloth. 
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THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

With  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Natural  History,  Biography,  Classical  Allusions,  and  General 
Philosophy  contained  in  the  Poems.  By  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  [In  October. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  BOLTON  CORNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "Goldsmith's  Poems,"  21s.  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco, 
by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  ANTHONY 
TODD  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  2d  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Mxty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  JOHN  THOMSON, 
Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLE  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By 
ROBERT  DUNDAS  THOMSON,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

TISCHENDORFF.-TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  CONSTANTINE  TiscHENDORFF,  Editor  of  the  "Codex  Ephrami  Rescriptus,"  "Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus,"  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  E.  SHUCKARD.  I6mo. 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

of  the  BIBLE :  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  GEORGE 
TOMLINE,  D.D.  F.R.S.  20th  Edition  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  persons  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  affording  information  peculiarly  useful 
to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  THOMAS  EDLYNE  TOMLINS, 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.  Post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES : 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  THOMAS 
TOOKE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  3  vols.  &vo.  £2.  8s.  cloth. 

***  Separately,  Vols.  1  and  2,  36s. ;  Vol.  3,  12s. 

TOPHAM.- CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY, 

For  the  Use  of  Agriculturists.  By  JOHN  TOPHAM,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mary 
Witton,  and  St.  Nicholas,  Droitwich.  3d  Edition.  16mo.  2s.  sewed. 

TOWNSEND     (CHARLES).  --  THE    LIVES    OF    TWELVE 

EMINENT  JUDGES  of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  CHARLES 
TOWNSEXD,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

TREVOR;  OR,  THE  NEW  SAINT  FRANCIS. 

A  Tale  for  the  Times.     Fcp  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TROLIOPE  (REV.  WJ-ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA : 

A  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  adapted  to  the 
Greek  Text :  compiled  and  digested  from  the  most  approved  sources.  British  and  Foreign,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  comparative  weight  of  the  different  Opinions  on  Disputed  Texts. 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  TROLLOPE,  M.A.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  £\.  12s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  SHARON  TURNER,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.  New  Editions.  12  vols.  8vo.  £8.  3s.  cloth.— Or,  separately, 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS.    3  vols.  8vo.  ^2.  5s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.    5  vols.  8vo.  ^3,  bds. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.    2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s.  bds. 
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TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  BySHARON  TURNER,  F.S.A.R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3vls.8vo.42s.cl. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  JAMES 
TURNER,  M.R.V.C.  Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO  :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TWISS.-VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

in  EUROPE  since  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term  1846,  and  Lent  Term  1847.  By  TRAVERSTWISS, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

TITLER    (PROF.)  -  PROFESSOR   TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS 

OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Dr.  NARES'  Continuation.  A 
New  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  Death  of  William  IV.  8vo.  with  7  Maps, 
14s.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.    By  ANDREW  URE,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.    3d  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth.  -Also, 
SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

VON  ORLICH  (C APT.) -TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

Including  Scinde  and  the  Punjab,in  1842  and  1843.  By  Capt. LEOPOLD  VON  ORLICH.  Translated 
from  theGermna,  by  H.  EVANS  LLOYD,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

WALFORD  (J.  EJ-THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS, 

Compiled  by  Direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  published 
under  the  Sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs;  with  Notes  and  a 
General  Index.  Edited  by  J.  G.  WALFORD,  Esq.  Solicitor  for  the  Customs.  8vo.  10s.  6d.cloth. 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science.  By  B.  H.  SMART, 
Author  of  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Elocution,"  &c.  2d  Edition.  To  which  are  now  added, 
an  enlarged  Etymological  Index  ;  and  a  Supplement,  containing  nearly  3000  Words  not  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  edition  of  the  Dictionary.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

***  The  Supplement,  with  the  Etymological  Index,  may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  swd. 

ggf  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  Epitomised,  by  Smart.  New  Edition.  I6mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 

WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  Thousand  Games  of  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players ; 
forming  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  GEORGE 
WALKER,  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,"  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WARDLAW.— DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  the  Christian 
Character,  &c.  By  RALPH  WARDLAW,  D.D.  5th  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  CHARLES  WATERTON,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Wanderings  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  WATER-TON'S  Autobiography.    New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 
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WEBSTER.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising'  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping :  as,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them — A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — 
Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS  WEBSTER,  F.G.S.  &c. ;  assisted  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  "Domestic  Duties."  8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

WEIL  (DR.  G.)— THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE 

TALMUD;  or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans,  compiled  from  Arabic  Sources,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  WEIL,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Occasional 
Notes.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

WESTWOOD  (J.  OJ-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS  ;  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  comyounding  Organi- 
sation of  the  different  Families.  By  J.  O.  WESTWOOD,  F.L  S.  &c.  &c.  &c.^*2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  £2.  7s.  clotii. 

WHITLEY— THE  APPLICATION  OP  GEOLOGY  TO  AGRI- 

CULTURE,  and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land  :  with  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of  Cultivation.  By  NICHOLAS  WHITLEY,  Land-Surveyor.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE  (W.)-A  PRACTICAL  YIEW  OF  THE  PRE- 

VAILING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  WM.  WILBERFORCE, 
Esq.  M.P.  17th  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  boards. —20th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

WILKINSON.-A  CATECHISM  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  IN 

GENERAL,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Present  Time.  To  which  is  added,  a  Catechism 
of  English  Church  History  ;  with  a  Summary  of  principal  Events,  in  Chronological  Order. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  WILKINSON,  A.M.  Theological  Tutor  of  Cheltenham  College.  Fcp.  8vo. 
6s.  cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Purporting  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  T. ;  embracing  some 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  from  1635  to  1648.  Produced  in  the  style  of  the  period  to 
which  the  Diary  refers.  5th  Edit.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  boards;  or  18s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 


WILLOUGHBY  (LADY). -A  FEW 

from  the  DIARY  of  LADY  WILLOUGHBY. 

Lady  Willoughby's  Diary. 

WILSON. -THE  LANDS  OF   THE 


REMAINING  PASSAGES 

Crown  4to.  uniform  with  the  First  Edition  of 
[/«  the  Autumn. 


BIBLE  VISITED  AND 


DESCRIBED,  in  an  Extensive  Journey  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion 
of  Biblical  Research  and  the  advancement  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy.  By  John  Wilson, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Honorary  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Member 
of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Asiatic  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen,  Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  ^1.  16s.  cloth. 

WINTER  (J.  W.)-THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  : 

Or,  Suggestions  on  his  Natural  and  General  History,  Varieties,  Conformation,  Paces,  Age, 
Soundness,  Stabling,  Condition,  Training-,  and  Shoeing.  With  a  Digest  of  Veterinary  Practice. 
By  JAMES  W.  WINTER.  M.R.C.V.S.L.  Member  of  the  Association  Litte'raire  d'Egypte,  late 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Mehemet  AH  and  Ibrahim  Pasha.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

WOOD. -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

And  Interior  Communication  in  General ;  containing  numerous  Experiments  on  the  Powers 
of  the  Improved  Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  comparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on 
Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  NICHOLAS  WOOD,  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  &c. 
3d  Edition.  8vb.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  II.M.SS.  EREBUS  AND 

TERROR.  Under  the  Command  of  Capt.'  Sir  JAMES  CLARK  Ross,  R.N.  F.R.S.  during  the 
years  1839,  40,  41,  42,  43.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  Edited  by  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  and  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Parts  I.  to  XV.  royal  4to.  with  numerous  coloured  and  plain  Plates,  10s.  each. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.)  -A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  C.  G.  ZUMPT,  Ph.  D.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  original,  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students,  by  L.  SCHMITZ,  Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh; 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections  communicated  by  the  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
14s.  cloth. 
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